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ABSTRACT 

This publication contains speeches and discuftsions 
presented at the conference ••Perceptual-Motor Development: Action 
with Interaction** held in Cincinnati, Ohio, Cctober 1970. The 
conference, sponsored by the Physical Education Division of the 
Aiiericsn Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
provided educators with the opportunity to examine major conceptual 
viewpoints of perceptual motor behavior, to review visual displays of 
many teaching methods for the benefit of perceptual motor 
performance, to hear research In progress that seeke new Information 
needed to Improve school programs, and to pinpoint conceptual issues 
in this field, coordinating these objectives, the paper? in this 
publication are divided into four sections: I— Foundations of 
Perceptual Motor Learning; II— Practices: Action and Interaction; 
III--The auest for Understanding; and IV**Resource Materials. A list 
of the conference participants Is appended. (BRB) 
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FOREWORD 



The matcrMl for fbMi«dl«f«oits mni Pfmctket im PtrrtpM^MfMof L^armmg 
A Qttegt for - Unii kn 90k M9m obtained from ipeeclifft and ditcutuonk 
prcientcd at a vontereiwe entitkd *'Nrccptual-Motor Devclopmefit : Action 
with IntcractMHi** haM in Cincinnati, Ohio. October. 1970. Thit cunterenc«; 
was spuMorad by the ^hyiical Education Diviiion kf the American Aftuxia- 
tioft for Health* Hiyiical EdncatioA, and Recreation. 

The coniMittee for the proc«adte|i. with the advice and content of the 
Nrccptnal-Mottft Taik Kofct, oipMiaed the material into a format which be«t 
lepreflented the total pictnie of the conference, fieparini the material 
Involved editing or%|nal pnpen that were prevented aa well at tramcribingt 
taped recofdhn* The editing and ret)rplng were done for contiitent reprodiK- 
tion. In lome cam. material was reduced to obviate the need for duplication. 
Where m^ chantet were made, the rovfh draft of the material wat tent to 
the author for hit cotnmcntt. If no mi^r chantrt were nacctiary, the 
committee printed the original paper, editing only thoic areat where it wat 
neceimry to ha«« a contittent format* 

In many inatamret it wat impo n ibl e to capture the full flavor and 
esicitement of the conference, l-or example, the action programt were bett 
underttood by actual viewing. However, many of the programt did lend 
themtaim to Wiitten presentation; hopefully, thr«Nigh this written medium, 
new ideat and fnrther und e r s t a nding of ongoing programt wil be generated. 
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PREFACE 



The polentui perturmance success oi a child encountering ^ny domain oi 
kerning i» predicated on his being perceptually **in tune** with at least some oi 
the many relevant cues in his immediate environment. Perhaps as significarij 
are the procedures He uses in processing the information these cues yield. 
Thus, perception and information processing have become the focal points of 
educational concern in every facet of the teaching-lemming sphere. 

After an analysis of the many issues surrounding the developing 
perceptual-motor programs mushrooming in elementary schools, the Physical 
Education Division of AAHPER. in 1967. appointed the Perceptual-Motor 
Task l-orce and charged this group with the responsibility of identifying the 
directions to be taken by the profesMon. The Task Force determined that 
priority should be given to providing the scientific foundations needed for 
guiding the logical development of school programs intended to enhance 
perceptual-motor development. 

The philosophical emphasis of the Task Force continues to be focused on 
the devek>|Miiental jeripective of pcrceptuaMnotor behavior. Members of the 
Task Forco perceive perceptual-motor development to be one of the most 
critical processes in human development, if not the most critical. Fmphasis on 
this dimension in learning must be the conc<frn of every physical educator. 
Interest and knowledge of perceptuaFtnotor foundatkins diould not be 
confined to those teachers interacting ivith chiklren identified as having 
leaming disabilities. 

This conference, the second in a series of four, provided opportunities for 
educators with mutual interests, although from many educatkmal fields, to 
examine major conceptual viewpoints of perceptual-motor behavior; to view 
live and visual displays of many teaching methods for the enhancement of 
perceptual-motor performance; to hear rcsearch-in-progress that seeks new 
information needed to improve school programs; and to pinpoint conceptual 
issues in this rapidly expanding domain of knowledge. 

It was the intertt of the Conference Planning Committee to develop a 
program which would Wend foundations with practices. Many teachers already 
have learned that the perceptual-motor functioning of one*s students cannot 
be improved merely by the application of a repertoire of techniques. 
Conversely, the thousands of children operating daily at an ineffecthrc 
perceptual-motor level cannot wait for the slow process of theory verification. 
As development of new methods and programs continues, educators must seek 
lUrrvAt scientific Information to uae in validating their practk:es. Yes, the 
mctiiod 'works.** but why? We must identify the rtMott it was successful, lest 
it may be labeled a chance succeu or one due to the charisma of a partkular 
teacher. 

With this perspective in mind, the reader will fuid the papers in this 
publk;atk>n divided into four sections: I foundations of Perceptual Motor 
Learning; II Practkes: Action and Interactkin; III The Quest for Undersund- 
ing;and IV Resource Materials. 
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FOUNDATIONS 
OF PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR LEARNING 



themoperMmekmenicmfm '^tutkook" 
pkyikml ediuMiom from the m^ii- 

SHELDON RAPTAPORT 
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PERSPECTIVES 1970 



Hope M. Smith 
Professor, Purdue University 
West Liifayctte. Indiana 



Introduction 

My mission is to delineate perspectives in 
rclati()n to perceptual-motor behavior, 
perceptual-motor theories, and the practical 
asipects ot perceptual-motor educational pro. 
grums currently in progress. 

One cannot really make sensible projections 
for the future unless he knows where he is and 
ho^ he arrived at his present location. There* 
fore this presentation will consist of a brief 
chronicle of past events leading Vj our preient 
conflition; an outline of critical problems that 
iieed immediate solution before future perspec- 
jve« become clear; and optimistic predictions 
about whai may lie just beyond the horizon. 

Hiiloncal Bscki^und 

A persistent issue in perceptual theory trace- 
able to Ute 17th century and early 18th 
(^ntuty philosophy and psychology is that of 
empiricism versus nativtsm (later referred to as 
environment versus heredity). Fortunately, the 
heat of this argument has dissipated and only a 
few people persist in supporting one or the 
other viewpoint exclusively. A parallel of this 
argument in physical education is illustrated by 
the two cliches, ''he's a born athlete** and ''atlb 
letes are not born, they're made.** Fortunately, 
there are few who would deny that one's in- 
herited structural, neurological, and physio- 
logical equipment determines potentials, but 
experiential and enviroiunental factors dictate 
whether or not those potentials may be 
achieved. 

A second issue that has plagued both 
psychologists and physical educators is the 
quesUon of the specificity or generality of the 
Uansfer of training. Evidence weighs heavily in 
favor of the specificity advooates intofftr as 
perceptual-motor task performance is con- 
cerned; the generalists have presented a very 
tenuous case. 

The third issue lies in the area of develop- 
ment. In the I9th century, perceptual theorists 
argued over whether certain perceptual phe- 
nomena, such as visual depth perception and 
iize constancy estimations, resulted from ex- 
perience and learning or whether these were 
functions of the visual process from birth. Since 



most experimentation and demonstration in* 
volved the study ot adults, the resulting (> ser- 
vations on development were speculattonii 
r&ther than scientific data, buring the past 30 
years, increasing interest in human development 
has produced better observations, data from 
longitudinal studies, controlled experiments 
with very young children, and a general unwill- 
ingness to treat perceptual development and 
motor d evelopment as mutually exclusive 
processes. Former compulsions to study chil- 
dren under one year old as mindless bodies and 
children over one year old as bodiless minds are 
fast disappearing. It would be difficult indeed 
to read D.O. Hcbb's brilliant analysis of early 
learning in humans or Piaget's observations and 
description of the seniory-motor stage of devel- 
opment and continue to ignore the importance 
of motor activity during early developmental 
stages. Both of these analyses were written over 
20 years ago. but it wasn't until the late 1950s 
that several workers, in seemingly unrelated 
disciplines, began to communicate their 
theories concerning the relationship between 
prescribed motor activities and improvement of 
perceptual functions. Most of these profes- 
sionals became interested m motor activity pro- 
grams because of their work with childicn who 
were classified as mentally retarded, brain dam- 
aged, perceptually handicapped, slow learners, 
or youngsters wiih severe learning disabilities, 
particularly those having difficulties in 
achieving adequate reading levels. 

Thus, the beginnings of these motor pro> 
grams were therapeutic in nature rather than 
preventive, and by the early 1960s, programs of 
this type began to appear in public schools as 
weU as private institutes and clinics. In many 
iniunces, physical education specialists work- 
ing in elementary schools were asked by their 
school administrators to design \nd supervise 
motor activity programs for children who had 
been cU«ifled as ''pcrceptuaUy kiandicapped** 
or as having learning disabilities. Since little 
controlled research had been done to substanti- 
ate the effects of various motor program activi- 
ties, physical educators were forced to develop 
motor programs of an .clectic nature, employ* 
ing combinations of activities suggested by a 
variety of sources. As a consequence, physical 
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cducJtors !i>uiiii thcmwlvc^ serving in capjcitics 
for which (hey were ni>t prepared, attirmptint: 
to achieve i>bjec(ives thai were not clearl> Je- 
fined, l urthermore. they were conducting pro- 
icranis aimed M therapy: this was different from 
the prevention programs ti> which they were 
aecustomed. 

1 rust rated by a lack of clear objectives and 
by inadequate tests for measuring status and 
progress, many physical education teachers sent 
requests ti>r help and information to the 
AAIIPKR offices iii Washington. D.C. The re- 
sponsibility for answering these requests fell to 
the consultant for elementary ^'hix)l physical 
eUucation» Margie Hanson, who spent many 
days observing programs in action throughout 
the country and conferring with clinical and 
educational piiychologists, optometrists, general 
clauroom teachers, administrators, physical 
educators in the pubhc schools, and physical 
education researchers in colleges and univer- 
sities who were investigating problems in the 
area of perceptual-motor behavior. Her findings 
highlight the growing interest among physical 
educators throughout the country, as well as 
point to the increasing magnitude of the prob- 
lems arising from the lack of scientific informa- 
tion available to those on the firing line. 

In 1967, AAHPER appointed the 
Percept ual'Motor Task Force, with Marguerite 
Clifton of Purdue University as chairman. In 
1968, the first project of this Task force was 
accomplished: a Perceptual-Motor Symposium, 
held in Washington, DX*. This was a small, invi- 
tational conference, multidiicipUnary in struc- 
ture. The project was sponsored bv th'i Physical 
Education Division of AAHPER. Proceedings of 
the Symposium and questions raised at the con- 
ference lead to several Task Force projects, one 
of which is this meeting. 

Despite the questions and problems that re- 
main to be answered, our future looks bright. 
Though I risk becoming the Ciiswell of phy&ical 
education, I predict: 

1, Considerable changes, for the better, in 
physical education m^or curricula in 
most institutions of higher learning, 

2, Outstanding changes in physical edu- 
cation programs in elementary schools - 
K through 5. 

3, Employment of speciUtsts for percep- 
tual-motor training in preschool pro- 
grams (child day care ccntets and other 
ptesdiool programs). (Head start pro- 
grams should have at least one specialist 
serving each program.) 

4, More innovative ways of arranging the 
physical environment so that indi- 
vidualized learning ex.pericnces can take 
place. 



5. Increased emphaMN i>n usinp develi>p- 
mental statics ot human behavior us 
(luidelines t\>r prograinmmt!. rather than 
chri>ni>lot:ical age i)r tirade gri>upin^>. 

6. Hatteries of valid ;ind reliable assessment 
instruments that will aid m evaluating 
stages of development. h«>th perceptual 
and movement. 

7. A well functioning team approach to 
preschiX)! and elementary education, 
rather t'-in the '*iM>latcd specialist" ap- 
proach M^e now take. 

8. C omputer aided diagnosis ot learning 
problems and prescription o! learning ex- 
periences. 

9. Acceptance ot movement educatii>n as 
an integral part of the pre- and elemen- 
tary whool curriculum because it is im- 
portant in and of itself, not because it 
may enhance academic performance in 
other areas of the Khool curriculum. 

There are more predictions I could venture; 
however, wc must settle some questions I have 
proposed, because our answers to those ques- 
tions will determine whether or not the predic- 
tions will come true. 

A Buic Asiumption 

Let us assume that those of us at this con- 
ference subscribe to the continuation of 
perceptual-motor programs under the direct 
supervision of physical educators who work 
either in teams or as individuals. With this 
assumption underlying our (deliberations, we 
must then ask of ourselves certain important 
questions. 

Questions for Discusion 

1, What kind of preparation does the phy- 
sical educator need to make effective contribu- 
tions to perceptuaHnotor programs? 

2, What general knowledge should those 
now working in perceptual-motor programs 
have? 

3, Should movement education for all chil- 
dren K through 3 be revised? 

4, Should perceptuaHnotor programs be 
introduced along with rrgular physical educa- 
tion programs, or are the two programs mu- 
tually exclusive? 

5, How do we analyze iriticaiiy the mass of 
information now coming to us in books, 
pamphlets, monographs, materials listings, 
films, tape recordings and records, research 
reports, and journal articles? 

6, Should we question the validity of the 
claims made for the efficacy, in improving 
perceptual-motor performance, of both com- 
mercial and noncommercial pieces of equip- 
ment? 

7, How valid and reliable are the tests we 
arc using to measure status and gsins in 
performance? 



EDUCATION OR IMPRISONMENT 

Sheldon /?, Rappaport 
Fffective Educational Systems. Inc. 
Onancock, Virginia 



Whether we like to think of it thiN uay or 
not. when a chiJd is born he automatically is 
sentenced to 12 years of school - be the 
experience good, bad» or indifferent, be it 
helpful or harmful. What kind of experience 
have had in school? To what kind of 
experience are we sentencing this generation 
and future generations? Most of us have had 
very few really intpirationally gifted teachers 
during the course of our 12 years of school. 
Most of us have not had the hixury of teachers 
whose intuitive know-how inspired us and 
enabled our learning systems to function close 
to optimum. 

For the most part, we had teachers who 
Uught the curriculum and did what they were 
told by the school board, superintendent, and 
principal. As a result, most of our teachers were 
stultified. Nevertheless, we made out pretty 
well, at least those of us who were not victims 
of a completely inefficient learning system. But 
those who had more problems with the system 
didn't succeed as easily. 

Current statistics indicate that 20 percent of 
the youngsters in our schools can't succeed by 
conventional teaching approaches. This means 
that we must take a careful, hard, and realistic 
kx>k at education. 

We learn best w»».n we are exposed to 
k>ngest. We are most comfortable and efficient 
in what we have done the loi^t The nature 
of the learning system is such that we don't like 
chanfe because it requires too much expendi- 
ture of energy. It's much easier to do what we 
have been doing for a long time. 

Let's apply these principles to teacher- 
training. We learn most about teaching from 
our experience with bcii^ Uught during our 
12-year commitment in schooL For the most 
p«rt, we were taught in an educatioaal system 
that said the teacher it the fount of all wisdom 
•fid that the teacher'i job is to impart that 
wisdom to each child in her class. The systun 
said that the means by which this information 
could best be imputed was for the chiklien to 
lit at military attention with hands tightly 
clasped. The system said that children learn 
best when they are silent. The system said that 
periodically it was the teacher's duty to have 



the information th^t was put into the children's 
ear spewed back via a pencil put on paper. That 
educational system allowed httle opportunity 
for optimal use of the learning system or for 
the integration of information for u^Mc pur- 
poses. This is the basic training of teachers 
because this is what teacticrs have had the ^ jst 
experience with. 

To know how the educational system 
should be changed, we should examine the 
purpose of learning. What is learnii^all about? 
Why did nature provide a system that enables 
us to learn? Only very recently have we had an 
opportunity to k>ok carefully at the system by 
which learning ukes place. Only recently have 
we discovered that it is a series of complexities, 
rather than a simple stimulus-response unit. I 
often think that in the days when that formula 
was in our textbooks, the reason for the gap 
between the s and the r was because no one 
knew what went in between. We are now just 
beginning to diKover the whole myriad of 
biochemkal and experiential complexities that 
go in between. There are many aspects of 
learning we stiB don't undersUnd, but we know 
enough to provide a different and better learn- 
ing climate for children than that to which we 
were exposed. 

One of the l>asic purposes of the learning 
system is to enable us to cope with the 
increawig demands of the environment. At 
conception, we are genetically coded for that 
opportunity. It is very interesting that one of 
the first aspects of the leamii^ system that gets 
turned on is movement. But somehow in the 
educational system, by the time a child is six. 
he is not supposed to move anymore in order to 
learn. If moving is lo important for leamii^ to 
deal with the new, extrauterine environment, 
why doesn't traditional education aVow the 
child to move in order to learn? 

During the course of development, we are 
expected to adapt to mcfeashigly complex 
demands from a great number of people in 
more and more complex ntuations. We spend 
most of our Hf e doing this, at least until 
ictiiement age. 

The first of the learning system is to 
confront us with the demands of the environ- 



ment. We Ciin*t Ic^rn how to cope with the 
awironment un)e\<; we know wh^t it demands 
of us. The conceptuaJ model ul the learnmg 
system to be discussed was published in hiblic 
tiiuvatwn for Children with Brain Dysfunaton 
by Syracuse University Press in 1969. The 
conceptual model indicates that we have infor- 
mation procesxing modes designed to put us in 
contact wtih what the world demands of us, 
whether we have newly emerged into the 
extrauterine world or the school world. 



not only the verbal but also the nonverbal 
gestures. l;iciJJ expressions. bi»dy movement. 
*onc of votc*e-are represented here by "say- 

Although teachers are n«)t specttlcdUy 
trained to do so in college, they can learn to 
become good observers, thereby getting a goinl 
assessment of how* intact the various informa- 
tion processing modes arc. They can also learn 
the developmental sequence or emergence of 
the information prtx-essing modes. 



INTEGKATIVC SYSTEM 




Figure 1. The functional tyttcmi of learning 



Listed here are more than the conventional 
Hvc senses. One of them, moving, provides us 
with essential information about ourselves in 
relationship to the temporal and spatial worlds 
in which we live. Such information b needed, 
not only for success in the gym and on the 
playground, but also for success in math, 
science, and certain reading slcills. For example, 
by moving we l«mi that time is on a con- 
tinuum. 

Saying is another important information 
mode. Not only docs it help us find out who we 
are by the vocaliutions we make and to which 
other people react, but also, as we grow older 
we put mote and mote of our learning system 
into practice by pyttii^ ideas into words. We 
put ideas into words not only to communicate 
the ideas to others but also to clarify tbem for 
ourseNes by conceptualizing moving, conceptu- 
alizing what we hear and see, and conceptu> 
alizing experiences into new dimensions and 
boundaries. The different aspects of language. 



The information processing modes are 
turned on reflexively through biochemicsJs that 
say, **Now is the time to practice this because 
you'll need it to deal with the environmental 
demands.** No information from the outside 
world enters the inner world in its original 
form, the information is translated first into 
electrochemical sigrals and then is organized 
meaningfully. 1 thirk this is the underlying 
purpose of the growth of the learning system. 
The purpose of the genetic coding written at 
conception is a biological mandate for the 
learning system in organizing information about 
the outsiik world into increasingly workable 
units so that we can cope with the world 
around us more efficiently and more economi- 
cally. The entire development of the Iraming 
proceu is aimed at fulfUiiig this mandate. 

From the basic signals we grt from our 
muscles and jouiU at the proprioceptual level, 
we begin to organize the information of the 
outside world in relationship to ou* inside 
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*f MMary fa iOi it akmii M am a panyrf uf 
iMtf. aMiMMl iKlMK^va* caa ki ik04 i» 
M'kiwv iK 9mL Ia Am W9f, %€ tawH m a 



««Miaii IMM.McaAMiMi^arlMtvaiaA 




ttevm an upfdriMniiir 10 bntinic iW^ty «ir 
prt miu tKHiklc. 

A» Hk KailKt tan IvH itunii^rtaUr an 
unlKMtaiuf Hi at ipriiirft. |k at iMaHy wii 

MK lo u »Mn>< ttiMrcn prffonviav aiM 
10 pruvOt Kiii n ga a l atwniiuii 10 
tim m Hkk 4r%«lii|WNiii. 

HI cuwmt M y I t |rui»i|pM«fa laaiN hum to N 
botf uf <|B W » M . ^^aitiMi l^pNiMaicH 
«*Kal« *a witala cImM. LcarM^ 10 toe 
kiN* frf €W*t «ir 11 a ImMMalc ^ri uf 
«*»taMuii; tfKffvioff. N nHnmlly Ik « 

pmt ill 4Mhf ilaKauuM »ii«N)r. Il«$ai4lr%% iiT 
wliai lUt vHtncttlMn ot hInmiI iu4* a 
iMi iMMIul iMVf iMa iMrlM^ NiaM«f UIHIIH 

iwJii^Smik w»Slt«*iM 

itolt #C >< T i1a« watt |i n «tpaiNl» 

MMwy. lM««ar. flM laKllart toe aMt ia 

llM#iM Wtt. 




TNC IIAMNM MOCItt - 

ocvEioMKirr amo imumwmm 



//. Ovrthon Mi^rpiH 
DireUor, liitlilMic for CImM Siody 
Univcnily of Marytond 
C oiry fari. MaryUnd 



Kffvm uf iit imaiiiai i.TC«iiw aMMy of 
facik 

1>« flM «if HMfe' M» It llMi AO IMMMM 




Md lit mm Nmm. T1i» 




inlliimKv iKH only i.lMMrcii but iK« tiial' 

Km ih kzlmitfv m uNRMf mi4 have a<» 
i'lloica ii<lya«liili IN can mmikc lor 

PMt4 ai >iM M jMid oMr w H ii C w cc 



In a flMMMy «Hit Mala, uiw iM -m %laff 
Ni.«pMIi tW yiWiiiMaa of luciM vHan. 
ftdiouA a«a amy fifili ua 
4ia laa c laii > ^ic- 




M 2SS aMiaia 
a^atMa. IWi teani 
ly M wiM faM M to Ilia i rt Ni o i 

jafttan i laiaw w ia Hwi aar 
b» laaclnr. TiM Ma itan 25ii 
frM Um yiiaiaii 




415 Um am IhMif aa4 a liaM 
al adML fkniaa tiaiwaa 
I a lafli My i«Mftat4 




EKLC 



thi'rct4»ri. mvtl That's t»r<krrl). tM^^uiilul. 

^mplv. arnl it. Hy| unluniMiMlcl) . it 

i\n't truv. Hliji Hicm t» c*wtf up with in 
terms »»t A H't 4>t jvcr^itCA or fuurn^ JiMfs m»t 
HHrm tu iipply to 4ii> ofNr p4rtit uliir indivi4u4l. 
I Hi) Jo iHM jpply b«t:jMM; we*rr ntjibMum; or 
4ttemptin|c to v«tttMiiii nurmi lor Human br- 
Kivior (Ml thir ba«to ol 4 lli««>ry t|Mt My» Ui;ii 
thi* human bcinf imluld% m tlK %tory of hit 
l^commie. Gen' tKjiy, j h«imiin bviiif 4iHr* 
untold. However, thn pcwm Jem not mjki: ji 
«4U4hty human bein|i. A human being bei:ome% 4 
i|ujht> perum, m>t «o miH4i lliroufh unloiJif^, 
js throuieh other, more inlluemijl pruie«Mr%. 
Ihew proie%«e% ^re primarily thiMie <M inter* 
A tiny anJ mtmclaimt 

In lcrm« u4 th« ntcrav'tiofii ami inter- 
K'UtMHift whikh itriNHw iv-vk mJ iirH^xpcri- 
«He, tNi% n whvft hr «Jiu:tfttKi » ^s the 
c9fi»riumiy t(» ivc tK •Mti gipmlicant live\. 
1 hi-orcticallv, a reblf^p^hip iinJ an ini«^'iion 
«r\Hi on 4 wtirUwiJr ■ •%!«. it i» lAc jMMf a 
^bMc (»n he waii;r. hcr« » no afi4 the 
i»4ve. i rcl to you. itfii yim m lurfimMs to 
«»tHvr«. «) I fi> un mialAai ki oiIim» One 
human ^ Joe» nut fcmmmt mIm ^iMman 
tarmyi heiiHne. 

Wkm you rraeh uui k* hafp amslhuf 9-^ mm. 
you af« Kradiifif out M luai Uv 0m. bu to ai. 
iMchiJiiii ymmair. Whan yow aliiii n. myM^i. 
ut una (Hhtf humaii haiN|, me 

mfivUfii aM. Milujiiip yotmatf. Himm be- 
CQMlHf caunoi be i w an>aj for a««M« pMufi »i 
^<i^. Tbaff ia ftp «Kb ibimu Any iMian 
Mfti wbo to pt M >iiiiaJ to «IWa«iC ttm ba- 
ounbii ol olbafi ia biJaa4 Um ma of iba bmir. 
Mr baa iba i i ypi n iagi H y m a nan ^cMiltw wAu- 
aM uu iba ^uaMty ol ibc iaiatum^ip and 
mmai'lbmi wbkb will N«a dia nkni a^lV 
isui MifB«;i Q« «ia •'wimiiiwii ibai 
lamav ibe Jaiiii a yniw i ul «hI human 
THata of m 




coMMNiaily. I 
r dbwUMH f«H rufttiar I 
rj Mba to aia#i by 
a^iad by Or. Lawrmwa i 
aaaanal^^^Ay abuul ( is 

bm taU ibai aJutalorft art biiaruNd m pto- 
dmmi waM pa u pia. and tbty dlay mm\ to 
aamd ftadu t m i dl paofN^ Na diuribai 4 wad 
patMin m nm iaun t «b» n dpnmnit. 
n bi'iib i > and ia fc lbli. Ht cm itba on a na» 
, idaa. a mm dtrmllon. a mm muf il raabpammii. 



Mi- cjn cttinu up «kith 
iiv jiiil ncM Jiri'vtions. He can i-\tcnd 
tUN imn creativvne^s jnJ contribute tt* the 
crc4tivt:ne%% of «Mhers. Mi- ejn contribute 
throu|Eh iKToup mieraction ami JiM.UMH»n. He 
can profit from the ideas ol (Mher> m grcvup 
mteracliim and Ktoiip di^u»«ion and he can 
learn throufb hit r«elin|%. Hr can make pcmtive 
conirdNitiMM to the drveliyucnt oT olberv 

Ai the other extreme, ftr. Kube de«inbe% 
the li perion a» ime who » frozen. ri»ej, and 
finalUed. unaNe u» cban^. move, or help 
olherft becauiie he canmM brip himaelt. The^ 
perftom pi throu|Ji bfc atkin^ their own 
W(HinJ». I>r. Kube is devnbMiy two extremes 
and m doin|( v». Kc 1% ta>>m|t about the end 
product. 

\r IK poaiibk lo take his iJe«» and put them 
m uaoiher way lor our diad^uif. ItVx entirely 
l^nMe that tbe often. dywnwK'. traihli hu- 
>wi^ being bc%uim» ihai mm mmtm m grows 

uiidrr condiiionft. rviaituaabg^ mil ei^pari- 
v< thai aic alMi ofgn. dirntfMc mm datUMa. 
wM) i\ entirely pivmMt dmc ibaimaMn who 
^«^Mma« a Aiiad, froaan. imi^iMd^nnMi'^aN^ 
up andar ci n d m ai dial are Imad, 



dmm nundiibwn m t aba u l? 
bowd you cbaraclarlga your proi^ama m baing 
o/t^. riMd. and rbi^M? In moai dw iimt 
V tbart ara dMOa madbig yanpianbgrn all 
siar* ara birnibg tbf tama anaaMbfr- i« 
^laad damrooina ««*ra miMg dmi aH 
aiklren a w p g rl w t Iba lama ati^Mdiaai ibt 
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pi'iiplc. A well hum^n Krtng is sim n im t 
whi> NCi'» him«elt pD^iiively. i\ cimtUniiibk 
himMrlt. and holds him sell in the h«^>f 

The lU pers4Hi h4!« ;i ikte«iicd scitWt ^ i W - 
and hold» him«lf in km e»tecin. WcV ^ 
cvriMTd alHNit Now peufic rcfsird thMHM^ 
because iheir iclfn unccpt dctcrminrs niHW^f 
Of iH>i thi^y will IcariL Wr jrr flwMkd Mi 
immieni with mimcrcNit rcicarch effort ^ mmf 
lell Uft il we Mirvc in yimngiters and MMar 
ihry can karn Mtmrthinr. iNey can, Ycnmvh^ 
ji;i:<)ftipliah when believe. We tran»t^ m^t 
beM lo I hem. *md only the individual Imm' 
C4n mike ihe chMpe in his uwn wUhmmw. 
Wc want lo facihtML' the role of the i«*«*Mi 
in drvtflo|>iiif a puud f^clinp 4bout hiiwa^r 

The behavioral KirntiMt are uyiar ^ 
human being who lert himielf potitiv a lyiwfcto- 
a iveaf deal about himarlf hit ttrengt^ wm^ 
neMir%. abilitiet, and foUbht. He not u«i|r««M« 
theair ^nalitiet. InM vahiet what he bM»-> M 
aitai.'h** high viiM to hM ttrengtha. 
thM aitJchmciM M vahie to hit tti 
indiwdnil ciMRct tiut wiHi a total ' 
flaM that tayt, **l am lipMfiwit. 1 1 
have every ttmun to taci pood atomic mip*^ 
bainiu** When one fmk tlM» mm^ 
lata an«itty and frutlfSMi. % 
Mi beinf wbu it Mmiwhf ft— fruaa aMUi 
m « iiMid poniiou to laani a«d dMHtilMM 
hr can I0C til 




evuvy hiMMi pi Ufliu n ii a diatortiMi «» 
csiM. tbt pMMs wbo Im§ kta mimmf 
patf km dIaUMthMi of Ma ptvccpCiiMM. 1 
$tft ami in litrnin^ not nat aiaBgiiif 
ii^ thai which it trngbt ^ ttrbool. hiti 
aMtt M k a r nim tlwia that retire - 
kvui cH the mcfitAl pao w ant. Mpny 
wito adiirve at txlaaMly h|0h Imk 
m%kfM% uidiUdMAk TMa 
liiat dity ate 
► «i the vury coaipftt x 

at what ili9 
tt wy. wu aM t«M iMd 

of WlM M do 





M'l bt aM* la du it bir 

"dwe** of how yuu dr jMt. 



m any time you 
^pniflrinn you 
uf dit MTianiirk 
tiamauofh tot focuiini on 




Dhi M i> tramcwurk the lumily 
luim v K- longs lo ihpMT ot u> in ihc >4.h<H>l 
filing, h c^n be cxjmmcd. extended. inU 
deve|o|Mrd tor zvromit in ifn the louliiy ot Uu- 
problem m> thai wc may 4^mm individujh lo %cc 
Ihem^'lvo more pi>^iively. 

I siHMikl like lo Mart ihis ir^mcwork by 
turning a sptMlighi on the ri^le oi ih ^ lejiher. A 
leather wiih younie^ier^ wiih no other aduli 
ifouml- Whai c<tn thai teacher do. 4nd wh^i 
diir% J le^vher have 41 hi*r dismal th4i t;in ho 
' ift h4i ire the ^iahyiiHi:» * 

lo do whatever is 
s karn whatever is 
If yiiU are teaching 
^ liecoffie very xkibed 
Ml ihai youfiK^iers can 



firit guM 
lo help yn 
in Ihe pi«< 
UK. thit 1 
artthm rt i L 
► uik«rMnpit 
•-^m 4re trtrtttny ihe h^ |unip> H ^1ean^ 
lUM very dMAau m whatever vou need tv 
w mhitt tke karmoK prot^en^. Somelime^ 
m- m ihit b«caute ot «Nir own r^ptdiiy. One 
iM «Mf rorordt ti«Nii a tmi^ lioy «ay». ^Here I 
M^; thcte aae mO ol ut. I am the 
. Tkaie ate dmw piHt ol the 1160 
er.' He kn«Mrt bnenute he has 
M <tac In npui. lie i«tt m hne tor the hiph 
run down and when he 
ftopt. uimt around, 
m the hne. It*t aM riibi. 
lie can't do ihnt. 

tiac i« 

t dHMi iftnt be 4mm 



In sm nducational wttinp dMrt a»4 mofnani 
to a younptaw ihat taiF« 
m He It noeciiii^bini wkai 
Mk-tt bun to acomnpliin. In wmte 
y bu m kamint a ■aihit^bli Ml. In olbar 
•rnii% whni hit pnrmtto want km 
Nn k kntmnt wimt othm peof k #te 
can Innk atnund Md tee h«w 
ii a flMment by 
I wbmmp ji p m md 
I inhnnainiani «r 
ilf. A «id0tfmad adncaiinw< 
•t dviutt mm diiil n p u nt oi j 
k fffUAic fval— linn ol an 

tbM aS^Iii do m anvii dii lu dha ck dun 

> of yunnytpti ■ 
itbvr ivy k>do 
uf whit ii M^nciad 
m ba^tky end pmMim Ming ehnut 
Il ( 






m bnuwlidjiihli it 
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possible. Wc Jon't 4%2y% dcmonMratc this 
capacity. 

The National AsuHriatirn ot Sociai Studies 
sent a group ot people around the world to 
check on the frograpliies uied in this country. 
During the three-year tovr tliey found that the 
^Qgraphiet being iMd were wrong more ihan 
half the time when di^cM againtt conditiow 
in the foreign cultatc. Ho«r about pkyiical 
edttiation? How many Mvcnth ^aders ire 
expected to perform on parallel bnrs? Two- 
thirds of them lack the shoulder development 
that this activity fequiret. How accuiate arc 
we? How proficieni? How Mnd are our 
practices? if we eslabMi impo«iWe tasks, 
youngsters cannot achieve or get feedback that 
assures that they are doii* idl right and are 
moving along well wtUi tlie enpecutkms. 

Of course, achieving wlwt ii expactad must 
occur in a partkidar kind of dimate. We have 
ciioaen to call tfiia cUmalc a rdMy An 
evaluating cUmale can bt eatabWiad o«ly by a 
vahiing apaat Wt hopa avary human babtf who 
itat opportunity to be a taadiar it a vaM^ 
imman being. Tim larm '^vahiii^** b cbown 
purpoaaly uacnuae it*a m actiw larm. Somaona 
who vahma is busily mH^ Ms lima, energy, and 
rasourcas to ptomplg lha bacomli^ of otbar 
paople. A pmaon can do moie tban 

what he tktm k wigng^i for. Ha can 
rn mmimi tg K tlia nhing pfocusmi lo otiHr 
youngsters. Jhm yoM^tart, in turn, can 
h9com9 valniNg agents wim can add to die 
talantity of tim haaltH of the 0%Mt^ dbnale 
wMch inHnaum tba furthar bacamii^ of hu- 
man baingi. Wa imad dOt kind of cttamie 
bacaiNa lt*s tba only cUmaia m know in wIMi 
a human baii« can faal a biglutaly safa and fine 
to proba fniy tlia ak^afiancgs at hand for dia 
full mesningi tliat can isoma lo dm human 
baim. It Is hnportant that die ddld ba rilowad 
topiobafbly urbalavuf is offmd. Ha 4iould N 
pvao Ike opfott unity to enpariamw safely and 
fiaaly tba fu« miaab m tbat can coma to Mm 
without tba iaar tlial ba wM ba inada- 
^ta Off iMpaMa. Vary few aducatioM sat- 
ttaga, if any, could ba cbaraclatiagd iii dda way. 
Wa bava buHt into our sysMm m kinds of 
MMM Mtm Umt aland m thtaats to human 

A y n ungitif #ikldy laam timt if ha*s 
writing a story, ba ilmdld wtila it only ooa p^ 
kmg. His cb anaas of mafciog anors am much 
poalar If ba wtMaa a tkiii pit" Monr. If ba*s 
aml^ to vilta a bMlnam Ittmr. ka lawns to 
stop with ooa pmwapli ba c aom l» may foryt 
to indani Uia aaouod ona. am tondad wM 

■M " li niii ig^yrmmuji 

that dmy wdl ba moead from una poup to 
iftotHar wmk tHa ^adm tbat wH coma at dis 
and of ilk waaks, wm mmotinns, and with 
>wimotion, rovarda. mi paldia t, Youi^ 



sters learn the sv^tem. Very few oi them feel 
absolutely free and safe to probe fully what i!% 
offered for the total meanings that can come to 
them as learners. We need an atmosphere in 
i*liich this can be done. 

We in education must coum heavily on a 
vtry basic mouvattonal truth tlut resides in 
every human being. There is m every human 
beihg a basic urge to grow, to extend himself, a 
central pushing that says I want to amount to 
something and am willing to work and learn 
what is necessary in order to achieve somethiniu 
What we forget is that this destre is largely 
shaped by the human being himsek. The human 
being shapes his urge to grow in the direction of 
learning that which will enable him to be 
effective in his own private world. Mary young- 
sters live in a private world that calK for skills 
thai wc know bttle about. 

It's been my privilege to be amovia'ed with 
the study of youngsters conducted by the 
WasMnglon School of Psychiatry under the 
dkoction of Dr. Ruth Newman. Thase young- 
stars am junior hi^ school students and the 
schools that rafer them to the study caM them 
onAlaamars. Dr. Newman says they learn ex- 
tramaly wad and they learn very complex 
iMi^ 

Many of thasa youngslars could go with yo<j 
tkia aftomoon just four floors down to rufua's 
Dspartmant Stora. They can pick up whatevm 
tkay wane Tkay have tka skik to pnrk tkt m 
items on you, fokow you out of tke store, and 
kft tka itams from you uritkout yosir avar 
knowMg tkat you'vt baan kmokmd. Tkma is 
WHkkig wrot« witk tkak motor ablHty or 
paroaptual capacity* Tkay are extimnaly Mbd. 
int. tkay am ak dasaMad as nonlaamrrs to 
school. Tkay have bean shaping dm urge to 
vow, and lanm wkat they aaad to know to be 
aflactka to tkair world bacaum tkay know they 
ara not wanted ki school Tkay know axacUy 
what to do to ipi a if iMsd ki tke next 15 
mbutos to avoid an £i#ik last and kow to get 
a tktaa day mifiasl n a m 4Mti0tktm4 from a 
lamwlar axpuMon. Tkgy can draw tka Ikie- 
vary briiiM. akto y ouo^ m rfc Tkay know kow to 
kandM a g n k u mau on dm ooenar; dwy know 
kow to gat kicfcad out of tkair komat. Ikay 
Ihm kow to kandla a world dmt does not want 
tkam* Wa kaaa mafty, many youugitars to this 
ktod of stffoggla. Fortunately, dds urge to mow 
con ba toUuaooad. 

Tha Mpa to grow k tol l uancad ki sttui« 
mmmm ky otkar kuman bakigs It k hopad 
tkat tkoaa to adu m tkm w« ka a i^nifkant 
ki lk iin c s ki diipbi g dik wti to grow. It k 
koMd dtot toa rk ars can kalp youn g s l ars gtoo a 
dtflarant concept of wkat dm prkrato world k 
kka aMd wkat k can N aod wkat ktods of roods 
kkkviduaH cao kava m dm privgto worto. Oka 
of tka kiggaat rhiiawgw wa face to workk^ 
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with youngsters in M>-^led p^>veriy ureas is to 
hdp them rcinterprcl the meaninft ot the world 
in whK'h ihey livv. lu gr^sp new meanings, and 
lu gel dilfereni cuacepts oi whsl their horizons 
can be. 

Most of us hjve great dittiLulty in doing thf^ 
toei-aUM: we caiiiiul forget inftnalves. Our own 
cultures and beh — wif fttand m inr way of our 
tarcoming siginfk*a«i lo uthcts. Ute still imitf on 
Ihe atcoroplnlMicfii of certain 4bIIs al a ipeci- 
tied lime; we afv am Viwrenni with correct 
usage of the l-.n^vii tangvafr aAilN9i^ some of 
the lai^uage ttof yuungucrs tevc communt- 
cales extremely wdl; wc 4tr ftiU uiuble to 
lolerale din ant cannot mu^tfn tome of the 
smdU that we kve with m «mous situations. 
Oniy through fotprtting umiotNcs influen- 
cing the urge to ^tvw can wc My achiei^e the 
ijliportunity of i|pHlkam:e that » funia- 
mantally own. TIm. teachers have a t u man 
Amis opportvnily lo work with y«Hiiigiters 
^oMfh tgpvtni mm knowMpe. H«w do lh«y 
glow, why 4a livir behave aa lliey 4o. how 4o 
ivy learn, what pfwiMcet cmoiiofi, md how 4o 
tey a4iutt7 

We talk abovt the necetiity of wB^mumUm 
mt human bting at though it had almady ham 
^^omgMwi. We've all h»4 couraai in it, but 
*at*i m. The inatitute that I lavvc workt 
Amctiy with lome 4,000 to 7,000 teachers 
acrou ihit country and other countrtet. Itt 
pufpotc it to htip tcachart undmatand the 
dyMinici that stir indh^dual chikUa* to action. 
We have beau doing ihia for aMe 24 years. 

Our proMami fdl dot^ dmae h«aa. Ui 
itandlMg human beii^ is net 
mnovative. Yet it b owe of dtt moai innovative 
dungi needed at the moninnt It is not teen ai 
mwethiiv that it drmiatk: afld can eccur hi six 
nmnlht. Hut is ri^t, it cnMt. It takes time. 
It lehes hard work. It cnlte iat a cMMnHment 
tadgy. If ywu think that yon mmi 
hMft in ur 15 yean «go. 9n« 
i^ain, heaenae today's cMMton am nnl the 
chddren veiled IS yetft^VWey «rmnchhig 
gpaaiet Mitagicil fninimMii; then «nch- 
h« M nartlH; (hey heve fMMer MMhetnal 
; they have nNim hMMli^. Yet 
i^MUnds 



oonifn 

of enhiancr (hat y nn p im hane 
hi die hirtory of mir culture. 




This teys to us that %ife i . _ 
chdd h workk^ on, whet he ist 

hit amats are. lt*son tha hatiie#( 

dmte fumtinni that we*ft aMi lo mUm a tund 
at enamining what the tchoel U dMng to help 
him and hiokint further at what 
^ to halp Mm, 

Heiv arc some befhining fua — 
^pothgM ol laehAiw at the roles uf < 



A tendirr i> 



AsMsting picopk in accomplishing ihi e\- 
pet'lancirs 

lh)iiig So in an evaluating vIumu 
ndying *rr> heavily on Ihi mi*livuli<»iul 
k>rvc that says that all h umaw » i ings hjst* 
an urge lu grow and Ihi^ tm^tmd r^ karnin^ 
because we learn all that necomc wc 
even taum maliJjiiiew ■ . l^arnini: 
and «iiMhMlot>mciil ^ «vn«»nymous 
(terni!^ Ml wnonymoi*- pw-ivsMrsi. ^c 
can iacdiiair much of mvi^irTough using 
the kn#^ghaage that r at hand ahoui 
ibers m ««tfhMM setting. 

alone. in s turn to a 
n look bmdiy at the ride of 
sniMltzed ne u ft r can «m( teachers in 
Ineinetii^ uk da ilmimeni «■! others. li«ery 
a*wel %ymtm has ^ciaimad n^rson^ whi» can 
avw as luaeaiecc pmmplk, Ulaua we think that if 
dwar p90fkt ate WM iHi dm ' im no l payroll, they 
di) amA c»i»t, nnr it is pnamem to use a public 
haddh nurae, a giM^ian. or j kuowiedgeable 
coi^wiMy. Every school 
■ds Imwwtadieahic people 
can he^. Iiaii minaiiii. -we have devel- 
k practices nmi mahe n dtMaanh to utilize 
thnwarvicrt W ikne n*>^ 

feu our iaginwns we had ^ t— aig n student 
from India w%n ^pant some smm %yith us and 
one day caaea w Hk la^pe uwier entry office 
and just bngan dapping ^ hvds until she 
anancted the amention «a all tha people who 
wmwtn their nana individn^wiliaM nirra 




you win never gf t enl aa*#ve aa 
tome people u^ need yn 

I after lelmni spamm acrom Ihe 
to woik m Mch a way that 

to the 

in tha lahoratory setlinii m dw daia- 
roam, on tlie Md, nha i esm taming is 
fomaaad. Than w so many things thm dmy are 
aMi, iw do. One of the Udi^ *ay can help ut 
do is lo enrfuaia cunent c u ndilieni 

Unlnriunately. lo much of am emdnnthm is 
ef Wliat hm been leamn^ Wn um a 
to make an aitanHM. We lely 
m acMavement len mueei, I.Q, 
gf other 
Far Ik 
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moment thiit wiU result m ^vi)mpl»hme«tv \ u, 
15. 20« 30 thirty years Irom ni>w. It nuy c;iU 
tor very Oiffcrcnt dircetiuns. such 4n those 
Kugirc^ted by John Li thai in nis early jt tempts 
to j»sicss the cmotMMial climate ut ikc learning 
setting. Or, it mjy go m the dvcction ut 
looking at the wofics of Kurt Stevens. Hugh 
Perkins bob I ox, jnd wmny othersi m various 
Wiiys to assess the mietmeuon that i» |MN0g on. 

Human beings hec«Mnc in tera» ol the 
quality of interactMk Umi they expmsnee. It 
may go in the diwuw i of using pmonaJity 
invent oriet. Wc*ve ma^ md interprttsd ttiem 
very criulcly and wr k m uouble. Yet, they can 
be very useful, on^ mc need to exyfcf e them 
further. 

We ean go in the itaMion of uiiag the host 
i>f aelf-conecpt sc^kts that ore availaUc. We even 
have si>mc sell-coiiiMcpt Hralei for niirtery and 
kindergarten younfMers through the use of 
slick figures. There's no reason why we can't 
\oak in the direction t»f what is the present 
siiMtiun doMg that will influence becoamig 10 
to 30 years from now. This may he an 
■nportant direction. 

Our special perso«Ml people aaud lohalp us 
m huil rt ia g into our very beings a haaie awde of 
pn*mio«fll ethics, la asany situatiuM imutfuca- 
IM we do not have liMC If we did« pas^ould 
ntm hear the kinds of conversation Ifens you 
has in the teachers' hiunfe. Wc wanM be 
cMMiely caivful about during Ihe I 
of 4Nie huMu being so openly and I 
H«MBalanies criiivally with i 
Th» practice is nonpwCe 

share knowMpe abent one paiunt lo 
patent, or ahout mm child of one 
•t to the parent oT anothar chdd. 
Ita naad a strong code of psa fsssiu nal adncs 
we can in amplidi odur things. For 
example, our ipecaalBad ■ch eal personnel ooaid 
halp dg% a l o p psuffi—nal r ec— ds about ymsng^ 
be pMsed on isom one yaar s» 
a prufe 

a yaar wMi a child and I 
na muee to than was wa haviaf Jul 
m my tommJ^ This is paaatf on to the 
who a4i ipand a 
; lhat younpsiar* tMs need my < 
hat and uaainl personnel saasda on ] 
thai we rannut pet until wa have a 
elhaca. These is a «ary drtailc role far the 
specialiied ssiiool parioiinat They caa sap i» us 
om and o«ar thet ftm isashsi is am afcaaaand 

L^rrictthim? A laadwr is naTalana 




subfe^t t^> change. It must be the kind j 
thing the teacher can use and d^wrt trom 
that ^ can decide what is right tor thisgxuop 
at this uine and what is right for rhn. indivulffai 
at this tnne. 

We have people standing 4t njUnaal 
conventions saying this curricuhaa aiatettf^ is 
g«iod that it is teacher prool. meaning that 
m» teacher can louse it up. Thai hnN i>f per 
dMuld not be working with a 
he docs not tee the teacher as 

I adult. Any competent^ 
Aould have the opportune^ m modify 
wtei is expected so that it is 
individanl, group, or 
be flexibility. The school 
the best scholars aw 
it. Sometimes K-holar^ 
in this area. iMit unfortui 
alone. They develop m; 
oamc to the school on Monday 
raphed form with 





for the chiklren to fill in duriap the«axt four 
deys. then on Friday, there is a test aa sarms of 
how wall they've done it. This is not^glncation. 
md mmy educators are rejectii^ it. 

We must invohre the best icMars So help us 
ewaWe the best currtculum guide i pnaAle. Of 
consee, there are some old-Cariwonad aieas in 
the Bflhnal curriculum that maat be lawntiiinsil 
Om of dHse is the readiness ol chlMsan. We're 
dMlhpii^ all kinds of insuunsanu for Messing 
the saadiness ol' youngsters to learn certata 
duMs and knowledge. Unfmsanately. we are 
puthm the onus on the wro^g foot. It's not a 
of adKther the chiM is ready, but 
the «Ghool is ready. Eaery chikl is 
to Igam He's ready to laam what is next 
in Ike story af his own drrslnpiant as a fui 
pasnan. Any sdsool worth its salt is piapared U) 
offmhini whniha needs when he naads it. 

A secomdaawapt we need to nwinnni is the 
inpwrtanoe ^ aidhMual differenaaa. Altho^ 
dut concept hm haen with us fas m least 40 
yetfi, it is mM aaatlooked, partMMiaiir in your 
IMd. We flManpact people to aoHHiMi die 

But ntdaetnanialy, we have been Indhi^p at'thh 
mncapt m a IMe dUTercnt way. ttga of our 
doctoaal taai^t for dM Am time hi » 

dtualian wta 

Om the hwa er 



Samotimes mty ate am vary uteM. Onanf the 



curricuhnn m deidMMly. It 
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in this ^mvIui^ tor Munc to catch up and 
holding! bflkit \m 4evelo^— cm ot others. 

Sometnnr ^ concept ot individual dUtcr- 
tmes feiMK j»< jy becauw wc think that this 
IQ is dillcMT *r<>fn this %mc, this body build is 
dilftrrent rtmi %jit one. this social clas» is 
ditiVrcnt \mm one. It*s not so much the 
dilierence^ m% concerned ab<^t as it i« ih« 
iindersta«4w» ^ uniqiimess ol this particular 
individujd. AaMmt ^ith itiat uiuqucacvs is thc 
important ittm$^ 

We iDMst ^ cxHicerned about meeting the 
needs ot jntmrnmcis. Thai*s an old 79 cent 
economy wc use wlicn we dun*t kinm 

what else i* m^. or have a limited vocabulary, 
or want t«» w *iit discussion. Thmk m it in two 
way;^ If ymnsn thinking ot tkc nec4s as the 
learners iImwIws receive tlieac needs, that\ 
tremendoMi» iw^rtant. Howtver, you must 
iiso think 01 (rrms ol the needs ot the learners 
as these RM^ are known and understood by 
the compen:«i professional adult educator in 
chart!e. The Jtrt oi education lies in bringinie 
these iHo oprtlicr. winch, if accomplished, 
insures the fvogtani is not oaaipletety 

determined' ^ the adult. The program is not 
frozen or rayd becanse learners will make the 
dilTerencr m reaches out for dtfferent kinds of 
things* in wg the urge to grow to And their 
wn leafMm goals, to select individual projects, 
and to m«» m may different ways. This is the 
concept (V meeting the individual needs of 
hnman bemM. 

bvery mm.Mi the Khool curriculum ought to 
provide feudfeeck to an individual that lells him 
about hinmiii* Literature has amazing pussibili- 
ties if wc ;tf[en*t stuck urith commas, word 
. and the hfcc. Instead, k>nk at the 
themes in literature- love, hate, 
aggression. «d amMon. These are the kinds ot 
things thai ^ lei a human being about 
himself. 

Those a ^rvn m physical education have a 
tremendp" ippnemmty to help a human being 
karn ahnm hinMif and his potentials and 
create a tmmiMdoni orbit in which he cm tiy 
ikm^ wilh inipnti ami a reasonable 4am^ ^ 
safety. £ver^ jm of the 
cnnocmed 

big n«ifeH^ mtm that are aaportant for 
bm^ m poMeta aa pmt of 
^ ^ So ^mm i0mm miniue Mto and 

timt thi!!m^^m^m w^^^ If 
Um the WUfmim^mmim 
a ctenceof^MMMiii^iiL iW*»Wgldeaa 

tm^ Many 
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of you are dnai^ 
where you*!* m 
Mir comes fioni 
thift^ 



ility 

i «^ unifying idm mch as 
•I you bniid enpemnces 
pt there • no end to 



what you can do at any level o| developnent to 
help a youngster grow in this mcanint! and in 
other meanings in this one Held. 

1 turn brietly to a fourth spuUight - the role 
of the school administrator. Pedups you ^ould 
like to skip administration. I cati talk about ii 
because, in part, it is one of my roles. Teachers 
are not alone; the curriculum duesn't do it all; 
we*re not altogether depcndem upon special- 
ized personnel The school admnuuration al^o 
has a share in molding the development ot 
healthy concepts An admmmrator must have 
llexibihty. He must encourapc all kinds of 
development, new efforts, and trials, lie must 
be supporting and do all he can to help the 
pcrsi>n who is venturing forth. Me eannot 
expect aU people to venture iorth in the same 
way at the same time with the same degree of 
skill and accomplishment. 

A teacher's husl>and traveled frequently. 1i) 
allay her loneliness, the teacher visited the 
home of every first grader iNrfore Thanks)!ivin^ 
Iter pnneipal thought thb was such a wonderful 
idea that she said all teachers would do it next 
year. Sometimes we t>ehave this way as admm- 
istrators. 

As admmistrators we must follow ncMd 
princgdes of teaming and apply them to the 
adults with whom we work. A principle of 
learning that is sound with an adult is also 
ftound with a three-year-old. Let me offer you 
one nseh principle from Ginny Nines* writings 
about three-year-olds. She says that the most 
effective way to get a child to do what you 
don*t want is to require it. If you iryiy want it, 
stir interest. This will work with ihree-year- 
olds; it will work urith 40-year'oadft, Many 
administrators forget this principle. Adminis- 
trators have a key responednUty to promote 
good psychological Conditions for the total 
learning setting and to be concerned with 
teachers* mental health. 

A key factor in this u to inv u lu e as many 
people as poattble in as manv 
pvocesaes as possible so that evcryUM^ u i 
Thii'ennUes ev er y o n g to < 
throng this pfnaam, dM ysnp m dhle to i 
wim decittons. BMMmMi aiMBMmtors i 

tr mm mmm artMd at 
by diegronp, in^inaanMannkifeeyaineupon 
If dmy flag ««h it far a 

they wiii 




tion. They do 
unknowm and 
live in a heali 
Administi 
haih;ement of 
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beings and idect the ri^i people to work with 
youngsteri. We can t«Ui aU we like about 
teacher education and certification. These arc 
imporUnt, but there are other thii^s that 
underline them that m not as important. 
People who work ^HmMy with youngsten 
should have Niic loire m t^mg own Uvei so that 
they are secure. They 4m«M have the capacity 
to relate poaativfly to others. They should have 
a strong commitment to education and believe 
in its power. There is not a single world 
problem that could not be greatly alleviated 
with improvements in education. 



As a problem of ma|or concern you need 
some way of capturing the totality of what m 
involved. This presentation u one framewoik 
that can be used for enhancii^ the developme«t 
of individuals. The kamlng setting can be uaed 
by those persons who are responsible for what 
happens on a day to day process in determining 
the quality of better relationships and better 
actions to whsch an individual is exposed. In 
this you have an opportunity to live the most 
figniTicant of lives and 1 would l i ^- to ask how 
flgnificantly wouM you like to live? 
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CONCERNS OF THE PEDIATRICIAN 
FOR MOTOR DEVELOPMcNT 



Sylvia O, Richardson 

AitisUnt Director, Children's 
Neuromuscular Diafnottic Center 
Cincinnati, Ohio 



The pediatrician i» concerned with child 
growth and develo p w n , Ikith in eajr and in 
dn-tawe, PomMy hii pmiary concern is with 
tJie prevention of di>«a« and the development 
of a normal healthy iw<iwduML His daily traffic 
with children provides a constant confirmation 
that ''the cWU U ^amm of the man** as 
Wordsworth said. He a^, therefore, concerned 
also with pru<iiiw| s^Hhen with an environ- 
ment conducive to }iommm^ 

The chihfs earliM fvars invoke sensory- 
motor development* tmm iitoily during his first 
six years, the chiM ■ husy developing and 
lefining skills to acMM maaiary of hU body as 
well as his rnvifnsinMm, Ma is gattii^ ready to 
develop inteHactual skMb acquiring knowl- 
edfe. The child saems to yamaas an hiner guide 
which leads him to nM>dlfsr Ma ways of moving: 
the infant's movasnenta ant awaaleu and unco- 
oidinated; the cMId atf Aaaa is aKvays on the 
move, often thiowiai Mamilf on the ground, 
running around, and lavaliing and Imndling 
everything; the wkm^^mmr^H walks a«d moves 
about, no lonftr fcaHm the need to stretch 
himself on the gr«>und «r graapaverytMng with 
which he comes in oaainet. 

These modiflcaUeaa dnnlip injspasidsntly 
of any educational inAnnca. Ikay aaa initially 
asaociatad afith an exiwal tmatfonaaaian of 
the proportions of tl» batwamm the 

lai^ of dw trunk and flia Imsar bmftA. For a 
newborn child, the jsnjUiuff iba munhii the 
top of the head to *a Mtow aT tha^ain is 
equal to 6t percani mi *a taarf laag* af the 
body; the legs rapanaM ^2 pmoant aC the 
length. At three yaaft ^ tfm chMTs lep 
correspond to 38 pnaaam of fess ha^^ (his 
torso about 62 parcaniiL«n# Hmn grow active 
to the trunk anti itav Really aaoaatf tfmae 
proportions in tha aMk; at 7 yaars of n^ tte 
legs are already 75 paanM of tim haig^ After 
puberty the trunk pcwa «mH the chMMnMlns 
adult proportiona, wiHi aanso and ^bout 
equal in length. 

Childfan*s mtwismai imsdi vary and we 
must make a jaw a a r es tfnr these vnaiaifcans 



which vomc with age. f or example, children 
with their short legs (and Urge heads) midie 
great efforts to establish perfect balance and, 
with a little run, they mask the difficulty of 
simple walking. A three-year-old must con- 
stantly modify his movements to maintain 
balance of his top-heavy body. Infants feel the 
need to rest t>y extending their uunks on the 
ground and raising their legis in the air; the 
child between 3 and 5 years of age rests l>y 
stietching himself pre ne on the ground, often 
elevatii^ his shoulders h)f supporting himself on 
his elbows. At 6 years many children still eiyoy 
sitting on the ground« using as a iMse the whole 
length of the crossed legs or the lei^th of one 
leg with the other placed alongside; this seems 
to give them a wider base of support. 

The child Jevthpg mo^tmeni in tptce* How 
does a normal child perceive his space world in 
relation to position, sites, distances, and 
shapes? Everything on earth derives its position 
from our own position and relation to the 
forces of gravity. In outer space there is no up 
or dowa The pull of gravity gives us our 
concept of down. As we crawled and teamed to 
tMlance ourselves in the upright position, we 
began to form concepts of other directk>ns. 
Toward our feet-dnwn by gravity- is dkvwa 
Toward our head and away from the pull of 
pavity is Obiacts have right sides or left 
sides only because they are on the right or left 
ofua Writing starts on the teft of the paper not 
iMcause the paper has any particular teftneu or 
rightness« but iMcause of the paper's relation- 
diip to the left side of our body and because 
our particular culture says that we must read 
and write from teft to right. BehM you ii in 
back of you where you cannot see an ol^t* 
Bekimi tht dmt is on the side of the chair 
away from your body where you can't see the 
ob^t completely. Thus^ obiects in our environ- 
ment have directions only in reUtion to us. 

To achieve a sUbte space world, babnce is 
necessary. When an infant first Hfts his head up 
lirom the crib (whether in a prone position or 
on his stomach), his head wiU wabbte and drop 
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iit)wn agiiin. With practice and clear kinesthetic 
messages from hi« muscles, tendons, the semi- 
circular canals of his cars, etc.. the infant learns 
to balance his head, he begins to understand the 
rudiments of up and down space. Up is directly 
above his line of vision; down is the surfiice of 
his bed or the floor. As a child learns to ciawl, 
he has to make adjustments to keep his head 
and body balanced. As he puUs himself upright 
and begins to toddle, he must reorganize his 
body balance to avoid falling. As he develops 
through motor experiences, the infant con- 
tinuously learns to adjust his body to balance in 
spjve. 

As the child achieves stable balance in 
vertical space, he begins to develop a concept of 
horizontal and front-back space. An infant 
initially moves horizontally. To get some place 
while crawling, he must learn how to coordi- 
nate both sides of his body. As Dr. Ciettman 
states, the child must learn that *'his body is a 
duplex,** and how to coordinate and integrate 
the two sides. He begins to learn the difference 
between the two sides of his body when he 
learns how one side counterbalances the other 
in crawlii^, utilizing reciprocal motion. He can 
hold an object in one hand and explore 
manually with the other. He learns a thousand 
ways of using his hands and legs, together or 
leciprocally. to achieve movement efficiency. 

The child may find that one side of his body 
is more efficient than the other; the more 
efficient side may attain dominance at an early 
aige. While etUMishing bilateral coordinations 
and laterality, the ciiild also learns about his 
body pafts- where they are, how to move 
them, what sensations they receive, how much 
room they require in space -and thereby de- 
velops his body iin«ge. 

In addition, the child learns to interpret all 
of the information received through his senses. 
At first, he must use all of hit senses to explore 
an object or a spac^. The haitd it the child*s 
first teacher. He learns to identify objects by 
touch, by feel, and by moving or manipulating; 
then he verifies the information with his eyes. 
He learns to coordinate the information coming 
in through his senses and to hook this up with 
movement (thus the hyphen in "'perceptual- 
motor*'). Lxperiences seem to be taken in 
through the senses, and the child works out 
meaning through hit activity. This b a continu- 
ing learning process which may extend beyond 
the fust six years, and thus it must be taken 
into account by teachers of primary grade 
children. 

The importar :e of movement in the child's 
early learning experiences cannot be over- 
emphasized. When he is very tiny, he learns the 
size of a room by the amount of energy and 
time it takes to crawl acrou it. He learns the 
iihapc of obfccts by manipulating them. He 



k;arns what his body can do by moving through 
space in many different ways. As he analyzes 
and integrates the elements of his movements 
and uses them in a variety of situations, he also 
achieves visual skill. 

As he achieves perceptual maturity, then 
with his eyes alone he can judge distance and 
size relationships, positions, textures, and 
weight. But first his explorations must be 
tactile, kmesthetic, and through all forms of 
movement. He begins to explore with his eyes 
the way he previously did with his hands; then 
he integrates new visual information with all of 
his motor and sensory backgrouiul. Ocular 
activity, motility, and perception become ac- 
curate in order to match the information that 
the child has hitherto accumulated via motor, 
tactile, auditory, kinesthetic, olfactory, and 
gustatory sensory channels. The visual mode 
finally becomes the most rapid, effKicnt mode 
of learning and seems to be taken for {.ranted 
by schools today. 

To make a good perceptual^otor match, 
the child must achieve baUnce, laterality, bi- 
lateral coordination, body image, and accurate 
visual perception. With these perceptioiu stabi- 
lized he can accurately relate objects in space to 
himself. The sentence, for example, starts on 
his left\ he is to stand on the ri^ht side of his 
desk, put his hand btkM K» tmk; and plac^ a 
book intkk hss desk. These examples illustrate 
"position in space** or ^^directionality.** Chil- 
dren with specific reading disability often dem- 
onstrate m^r problems not only in spatial 
relations but in identification of *'thc Mttle 
words** that relate to space, such as in, on. 

When a chiki can project these relationships 
into space and iec how oli^ects relate to each 
other he is able to understaiid why the teacher 
wants him to start at the top of the page- 
which is related to the top of his head as he 
holds the paper vertically. The fork is on the 
left of the p4ate because it is on his left also. 
The d is on the left, the g is on the r%ht, and 
the o is between the d and ^ Letters and 
numerals can remain constant in the same static 
position, and the chikt is aWe to gain instant 
recognition from a stable, visual memory of the 
word or equation. His response to these ob^^ts 
will become automatic, requiring no analysis, 

A child learns to compare sizes and shapes 
of ofafects by putting them one on top of or 
inside the other, A spoon is so little that many 
spoonfuls are required to fiH a cup, A child can 
pkk up a short rod eaitly in one hand but it 
takes both hands, arms, and a chaiiie of body 
posture to carry a loi^ rod. He would rather 
have three pieces of candy than one or two 
because three pieces are more. The car boks 
little but then he discovers that it is Just farther 
away. In learning to relate objects precisely, he 
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has gained the basis tor quantitative relation- 
a»hips-and a foundation tor arithmetic. The 
importance ol what has happened to the child's 
scn»ory-motor development betorc school is 
directly related to what happens to him in 
school. 

Schools operate on certain assumptions that 
are erroneousw Two, in particular, are of interest 
at this puinL The tlrst is that all children are 
ready tor school at age 6. Well, they are not all 
ready to give up their individual learning about 
movement, their individual perceptual-motor 
development, to move into one way of learning, 
namely, the use of eyes alone. AU children are 
not prepared tor academic learning at six. Some 
perceptual-motor activities may be helptul, 
even though they ate not in the "academic" 
realm. 

The second erroneous assumption is that all 
children are similar. Although we speak a great 
deal about individual differences, we do not 
always practice what we preach* As adults we 
want to be recognized for our individual dilTer- 



ences. but often we do nor trea children as 
individuals Children ire t^'Ugh* by method- 
ology of the school system, which requires 
children to learn in the same way, regardless of 
what is known about individual differences, 
tach child has spent 6 years developing in his 
own way, at his own rate; he has not been 
developing in the same way as the chiki next 
door, or even in the same way as his siblings. He 
cannot be expected to suddenly sit still and be 
the same as 30 other children in the room, for 
they are not identical 

By demanding that children be the vtme, we 
are not reaching every child. The estimate, 
depending on which book you read, is that 10 
to 30 percent of our children have learning 
difficulties. The schools are not providing foi 
them. The schools can provide for retarded 
children; they should be able to provide for all 
children with normal potential. It is time that 
the people who know most about physical skills 
become interested in their children and go into 
the schools to help. 
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CONCERNI Of TNI mVIICAL EDUCATOR 
FOR MOTOR OEVELOmCNT 



I Vrw SvvJdUi 
PhyftKal I (luctflion DepMrimcnl 
rhtf DnivrrMly uf Win^onttn 



Ak a phywLd cvliKtftiK ii it ^atilVinf tu mv 
I hill the kvcl uf mltrrnt in aiiMty pruframt 
lor rWnicfiUry kIumiI tlMtoii Mi kcf l pace 
wtiK the cmplMiit nnrtftved by utiicr afcat ul 

I hi* ciirrkiiliim. Ii m aH tlir more pcwu4im$ 
bvcauv I Mi pufulahty cumei hmmc y«4r» aficr 

II btfvn tlrnily cfttoMailiad tliai tlic fclaiiu»- 
%hi|» biri«««n imiHifrmc Mid prolkitffK> in 
nH>ior ^iMk 4iii4iiif Iwaltliy thMcii i% too lu« 
lor prvdKtiw piirpowft ( 3, 1 7. 31). l-ur unc who 
luiKlhHi^ wiiImh iIic rdtttatHNMl cikminiNiiiy. 
ihik intcmi in rnHik ikillt leprvimU ^ vicKKy. 
lor iKc prdafofk^ prrtjccypatiofi foi icveral 
<kij4r% luft been with tufnilive dcvrlufniefit, 

Mu^l pliyntal ediKatur^ are aware of tbe 
lalbuy in jUtrtbMimf a caMat-«rra^t lelatkiiwiiip 
to the Maotiiatlofi bvtwemi motor •kiMi a«i4 
MtdHprnce. PrevioM attemflt to Justify pliytt- 
ciil e4iN;atioii pru^amt uii llw b««ii of tlMir 
voMirMNitauii to MitttactiMl imlupnat 
iM^oniiM. SMdi attMflt to 
uf tupfofft fur fkyikcd timmtiM i 
liiMtiry, m4 yet I hmm tlH wnptfi^ii ttet a 
laife part of tlie cort tut pufulaitty <tf «l»iiie»- 
lAiy icboul ptograma it baaatf urn tki Mief tlut 
pliyntal actMty Krvei ai a pfacnnor or M»fMl 
a#HKt to ikiit e«ieiitial lor aca 



My iMiL ii to 4kKmm tlH coMc^tiM wbM I, 
at a plM^ikal a^ncalor. 1mv« for i»olof iiPalup 
mant For tilt pmp o w i of Hiii pttianlaiion I 
■NHor ^MlsfnNnt 4 
n I invulvt Imnolian M 
aiitf 421 at* ini n li t d in tiM pro^Krlten ani 
iw jtft ion of tiM My ami mMmI olfaclti TN 

I laAt §•> 
mi tactnal 

at wMIt tiM cMM ia in a HaHonMi^ 
p M iittoit TlH fnMiinim 4% mmian aft «f 



•a- 

til 
tary 
tliai 
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tfiapmiut Ho%o9 ^tvalopnant 
ytcntial. orMy propaMiun in ft 
mowrniant pattemt. impaction of 
wKuol pliyttiial e^-ation curricnla 
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inuat prt»iran«i are noi bnaed tm iHr drveki^ 
mental needs of eaib cliild. boi refkct tlic 
^me iiriented appruncb to activity wlierrby 
MiMy iliilird cIMren are aMc lu retail a larpr 
pan (*f tlK action wliile tlie km ikittrnl are 
maneuvered into poaitioni nrliere tliey lei^ve 
Mttl.* opftMtnnity lu partKipate, Movemcni 
tf4nv'«iiun propamt are exempted Irum the 
*'painm utt e nted** label, but it » impoMiMc lo 
determine al Hiit time wbetiirr tlivie pr«igrjm« 
are mure eflective m mertmfi ilir drvel<ip> 
mental need* ol Xht chdd tban iraditmnal 
proframk 

Tbii dur% not imply that the ubteitive ol 
fandamantal ilidl dteaiupm a at it anfamihar to 
phyikal adncatorti It m nmverialiy stated as 
one uf thair lonlk Why, ihan, has ii beon so 
difVkidl to tranilate tliit u^ective into prat- 
lict? A primary raaaon is that rettarth hm 
ptovtdad an inadafMale wiantifk: bant for 
Incorporatii^ fandamantai motor duis into the 
cnrtkalnm. Hit sciMMi ha#t to which 1 refer 
im-badii inch information aa 1 11 the intra- and 
liiiar*rliiM dwehipniantal sa^nani?es of aN the 
fiiaiamantal duk, <2l lAmlifkation uf the 
bhdo^'ai 1^ of malnfity in#cators whicii 
mipaai that chUdMn are raady to laarn cortain 
ih idtnUlknllon uf Urn cfiUcd 
; ihiMi can bt moat 
affhianily laanmd, (41 u lja ciM aeihiaMon of 
tht rwanMa of anrichmant 
inilialid before or af Itr tf 
lot dw nlapmiat, and (5| hnundi^pi ahont the 
of lancMni alyitt on Hm lalas of 
rhi< 



It 



This is not to diaconnt the 
onr harit^ from tht i9Mi j 
doaaii iipimii tht aflorUof 
Iwat tAlandtd tl^ 

MNnidn ananaMtdTil 
•itmantary tta c har i IM fmttraiad m iheir 
atHmp i s at cnrrt c ahim conttroition. 



tnm, A rnrnt I'niteU Stitc% Kovcrnincnt puhli- 
catiiin pbtrd thr popuUlion dI ihrtH*-. Itiur-. 
4iid Ovr-yr«rMild ihildrcn wiihin ihc I'niicd 
Staler jl Mppruiiimjiely 12 mOlion 16 K Of 
thtf^c. (»nc-iliird m»w auvfid « i-cnitWd nurncry 
tif day tare iirnicr. hftlimaUN plai v ihc number 
atiendinii «uih whtK^h by 1 975 a\ mrarly 5 
tnillH»ft. 

Al firsi appcaramc it wtmld H*ttn thai ihr 
away-fr(»m-lH)fne tfnvtronmtni would lead lo 
mimertHi^ iMiuiaiii»iMl brncHu. i.arly inicrvcn- 
IHtn in ihr home llfv provides ihr ihdd with an 
ofifMiriuniiy lu play with i'hildrrn (»f hm own 
ape m<)up. i(» dtvckip indapandence from 
family member*, and tu piin enpoMire lo 
mimerouft liluattoiH not uMMiy pruvidad in the 
liume. However, my brief encoiinttr with prek 
inderiarten M:hu()ls •um'*<> they may be 
dmultan#i»Mily provtdi«i pre-academK- enrich- 
man I «mJ motm Jephrmikm, 

The pliywial tetiinf i(»r prek indergar ten 
ichool!! n olten dtiiated by inMilTkieni op- 
erating lundft. Churih buildmipi beiomr a 
iavonie lefufe. Wliifo mkIi fatibtiet iut ade- 
4|ttaii* for Mich ikMIs as cutting, pastai^. and 
pamimf. iliey are «ldom a^ipped with Mif- 
Acieni ind4M>r or iMitdoor ^pac^ aitd equipment 
which permit childfen to eitfj^ m grou motor 
■ciivitiet. Such vigoroui movements afthiching. 
throwing, iumptng, iiimbtng. jnd running are 
apt to be entirely unleaaMde. 

The ptuliibitive cfrcci of facditicM on the 
nH>ior devefcipmeni oT children in prekinder- 
pirten ichooli ia generally compounded by a 
lack of fuaUTiN kaderdiip to provide in- 
itnictiun in movement ikiit. Any attention to 
mot«)r activity it hkely lo be channeled mto 
teaching Um didd how to handle table Mteniilft 
and to pnt on and remove articka of dotbing. 
The ifecMc natnie oC dMae *ili and the 
tremendous amount oT time rayiirid to gain 
mmiery uT them point to tlie urgemy of early 
practice. If a cMM doet not dpvnlcif a broad 
lapertoiie of fnndamantal motor ikiii prior to 
flr«t pade. ha wil probaMy not find die time 
to do n dieteafler. Tlw damandi of die 
cia n mwmi o nnmm t terge amonntt of time 
u^ich were formerly devotnd lo grow motor 
activitAM. 

Uck ofamaveMntiepanj^dnrii«clUld> 
iMd can liave mflotia ramiAcationi, for it it 
HuiM^ pnt tir iya t ion in locomotor ■kii% that 
mnch of tlw lociil and amntinnal devalopmant 
efchidhnodiidiapid. 

TlH pirtlwbun tt^ of dl IWndMnenud 
motor ihila are rommnnly aitabliiliad prior to 
dx ynart of afi. It hna ibo bnan determined 
tM ti» propeaiAon from level to level in dieae 
pattema dip e nd i up«in an ample opp o rtunity 
lor practice und er guided initrui'iion. To fdace 
a Ove-year-old boy under a teminiting influence 
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\ot ci|t))t hiiurs J Jay. the \k\\ok whik \\in^ 
impriMincd hy st jincJ iJjnn winJiiM>. i> j 
Ui*pli)rabk' eUuvjtiimal wttiny. I jm kiirHcrncJ 
iibimi iIk* mdfjr JcpnvatHm which injy Ih- 
liHiercd by many nt prekimlvriijrtcn inNiitu 
Uon%. 

i. hixwemmmtHm of informathm C'<>«<«tw 
fftir ¥otitr iM'Vi'ktpmcnt. Ihc HiblkMl 4dnu»ni 
tlon ol **hK|in|E «inv*\ bnip unJcr j hu\hcl 
Ki«kei** mi|ih( well apply in ihtiH* rciipiinMhlc 
f<»r Ihc disAvmmmitin nl kntiwIcUyv in miiiiir 
development. A review nl the t.S. Olfkc of 
tducaiion maleruh whKh tilv exemplary pr<^ 
^ams in preM;h«iiil cducaiioii, funded under 
Tiilc i. re>cah that tmly S of IH pri>gram» 
mentioAed grtiw motor development among 
dieir ()l4«cthre« 1 22). Local efforts in Head 
Start. Viftta. and other simdar proframs jrc 
diaraciertzed by limdar omissicins. To be %o 
thoroughly ignored in programs where ii)oi«ir 
development «hould receive top prinriiy t% jn 
ndictmeni of our inabdity lu commurucaie. 

Nrhapft the m^or breakd«iwn in attempts i«» 
di^eminate information comes t'ri>m the in- 
iibility to organuc the ctmieni ol m«)ii»r devel- 
iipment mto courses for c«>Uegc siudenis. The 
fact that we cannot provide answers i«» many ol 
the (|uesiioftt should not restrain us in thi% 
attempt. C'orwer^dy. this organization ot con- 
lent is the process through which any area i»l 
study mu«t paw before a systematic exicnsi«in 
i»( itft knowknlge is puMible. Ilic amalgamation 
ol mformation. 4s exemplified by Wkksirom's 
leceni bo«ik A'undemefi/n/ Motat Hit ems 1 32). 
makes it pouible for ichiilar\ lu identify 
material which is wdl documented as a result of 
icientiAc study, while expoting conicni based 
exduaively on tcidmony and empirical evi- 
dence. Moat importantly, it identifies gaps in 
1^ kniHMadgr structure and iaolateft such areas 
for investigation. 

Tlw abaenoe of motor development couraes 
in college physical education currkula indicates 
tllat we depend on other profesiioni to provide 
tlda Informalion to o«r «i%«di^* f 'b^ < 4rvelop- 
ment courted typicaMy mitive 
and aodal i^owth. • joh is 

given to the intarielniiMWsihi h% -^al and 
motor dtvalofnient m4 its miiu vm the 
dMMTs welfaia. Inatitutions whaoi prapaie 

to an undaralMiding of motor ^Irvdopmant if 
proapactive taadiers arc to trana^ thia knowl- 
e^gt and exparlanoe to acboolt. Liiawiae. if we 
expact ocber ptofaaaiona to be mindfnl of 
ciilldpfii*s nKitor naad^ we mnat become inter- 
diadpilnary in tlie publication of our laaaarch 
flndlnga and artkulate tliam to students within 
tiK framework of course offcrii^ 

My opening renwfcs alluded to tlie posii- 
bibiy tliat the current popularity of elementary 
school phytdcal education programs may be 
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partly due to the urn o\ pvrccptuul-iiiotiir ^ills 
ti) enhance atudcmK achievement. Pt" sicaJ 
educators are quite adept at tapitali/ing upi>n 
current educational trends. In the I95()> wc 
became physical fitncKs expert in the early 
l%()s wc S4)lved problems and explored 
through the use ol movement; no% we are 
helping classroom teachers evoke appropriate 
academic achievement, bach ot thc.ic ventures 
has added content to the curricula and the last 
two have contributed to methodology. Lament- 
ably, from a perM>nal viewpoint, our knowledge 
ot motor development doe» not seem to have 
advanced as a result ot these additions and 
recent encounters with perceptual-motor skills 
may even have rc&ulted in the detection ot a 
few of our mu!kt promising scientists. 

The following concerns arise as the result of 
the union between perceptual-motor and phyiu- 
cal education programs. 

4, OblccUves ami Content, Perceptual 
-motor programs are characterized by vari- 
abibly in content and methtnlologies employed 
to change behavior (2^,10,16,19,20). In this 
regard, they rescmUe the physical education 
programs with which 1 am familiar. The com- 
monality underlying perceptual-motor pro- 
grams is the use ot activity as an adjunct to the 
attainment ot academic goals (27). 

Although some perceptual-motor programs 
have identified the theory, rationale, and se- 
quential progression of their content, there is 
still considerable confusion in the minds of 
many in this regard. The following steps are 
suggested as an aid to understand the nature of 
perceptual-motor programs: 

(1) Proponents of the various programs 
should enumerate their obfecUves in 
specific brhavioimi termt^ 

(2) The theories and rationale upon which 
the programs are bated should be 
readily available to the educational 
community. 

(3) The aaacstment procedures for the iden- 
tification of children with grou motor 
and perceptual problems should be out- 
lined. 

(4) Rigorous scientinc control should be 
exnciaed in evaluating the effectsvcneu 
of such piogramib 

5. **A Uttk Kmowkdit. . The multi- 
dttdptotfy approach to the sohition of 
p«fccptual-motor pioblgnt tt^oyt cuirant pop- 
ularity, and for pood rtaion. Who would 
^uwtion a dtcinon arrivtd at jointly by a 
padiatrician, paychologUt, school nune, and 
tcachtn of r«adini. tpatch, and physical educa- 
tion? However, that which it ideal and that 
which is practical in the team approach may 
vary from school to school, -and it is probable 
that in many instances the classroom teacher 
and the physical education instructor comprise 
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the protcsM4)nal coniinieen' Jurged with the 
responsibility of dealing ^nii learning prub- 
kms. Thus, under the pressure dI the parents 
and principal to "help thi .hild,** they arm 
themselves with the latest U^ik on perceptual- 
motor skills and priKecd ti» nuke the diagni>sis, 
write the presiription, and admuiister the treat- 
ment. 

Many activities included in perceptual- 
motor pritgrams have been part ol the content 
in good physical education programs tor 
decades. Newer concepts such as laterality, 
directionality, position in space, body aware- 
ness, and the activities used to enhance them 
are well within the instructional capabilities of 
physical education teachers. However, my con- 
cern for the qualifications tif persons who 
supervise children in perceptual-motor activities 
b aroused by the use of a markedly different 
group of activities. This concern was under- 
scored recently when I was asked to review 
portions of thrc*e boi)ks whK'h had been sub- 
mitted for publication. Each was written tor 
classroom and physical education teachers; yet 
all devoted a substantial volume of their con- 
lent *o drills dealing primarily with auditory, 
verbal, arul visual perception. Each author 
recommended use i>f the materials for all 
children, and one advocated that complete 
mastery of the activities would prevent learning 
disorders. 

It should be apparent to all educators that 
caution must be exercised in dealing with the 
asessment procedures, treatments, and leach- 
ing techniques of other professions. Printed 
materials written in a "do-it-yourself* style can 
encourage a false sense of proficiency, and the 
respective specialities must guard i^insi such 
practices by pointing out the inherent dangers 
involved. 

6. '*Wko SMI RecHvt Itutruction in Devel 
opmentsl Movtment?*' The allocation of time 
for elementary physical education varies from 
school to school Regardless of the lime avail- 
able for instruction, it is insufficient for the 
attainment of program objectives. It teems 
certain that in the future there will be con- 
tinued attempts to erode the time devoted to 
physical educaticNi because i>f the demands 
from other cw^^'ular mi ^ of 
grains nMMt lii^ tor iIk un, 

space, m4 timm ed for physical 

educatioi. m tK ^oteu to enhancing the 
petc^pliua-molof abilities of children with 
learning problems. 

The cost of providing perceptual-motor ac- 
tivities to these children is exceedli^y high. 
The teacheriwpil ratio must be lower than in 
normal classes and the rate of teaming proceeds 
at a slower pace. The special leachning qualifi- 
cations which are required may place a heavy 
buf ien on the physical education teacher. At 



times he tiij> Ik' torccU to tnnkv j chiiicc 
brtween meciinit hi* regular classes tor the 
allotted time and providing spci'ul cltf%se\ tor 
thuM: with ptfrceptual-inotor problems. There w 
no Ciisy deeision in such a dilemina. 

Ideally, each program !(houldbc fiupported to 
the extent that it can meet educationally sound 
objectives. It IS the obligation ot physical 
educators and pcrccptual-motor specialists to 
produce evidence regarding the effectiveness of 
their program N through scientifically controlled 
experiments. Rigorous scrutiny of program 
results must become the basis for determining 
the amount of exposure which students have to 
programs 

I have attempted to identify certain shiut- 
comings in our present knowledge of motor 
development. The effect of this lack of knowl- 
edge on progfams for youn^ children has 
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Who u the modern, intormcd optiMi«i^-ir«»i 
He is -d i-linicun, caretully ami ihu*. m9 H 
trained in the aiutomy. neurology . p»tt»^*>^ 
and physiology ot the eye and its imw^iMir 
appendages. But far beyond thu the mmmmta^ 
optometrist is a clinician fully j^vurc tkat v 
eye is little more than the enn ^'r^n 
receives and responds to Ugh .md trMw 
light waves into electrical potentials wiM ^ 
sent into the spongework of the brain. Tlir «>\ 
is nut a camera ~ HeUnholt? m |840 lanii ii 
that there were no upside d«>wii pictures uv ri^ 
brain, only electric pulses. i\\ the bravi «i0M 
clectrik%l pulses are contrastcu. matched, mrn^ 
lated. and integrated with sigfi^ls arrivmi* itwm 
other information systems in the human hMi^ 
l'urthcr« the informed optometrist has wmnt 
the past 30>plus years realizing and study ii^ itK 
fact that < I ) what a person sees is so 
nH>re. or %o much less, than what tin -^-x 
receives, and <2> that as optometrists, wc mm 
had to inspect, explore, and <ib«erve muck 
ttmn tke eyes and their apptMigcs. 

Thme rMliutions have butn brought aft^ 
primarily by dinicaJ evidoKe of indimrihiM 
dilfercAccs %m4 likenesses in iMtiems. For m 
example, two patients each have a pm ot 
which niMMC exactly the same m t/mrs 
difiicai detail Thcte two pairs of «re<( 
show exactly the same ilapn of 
error** (the amount of naan«hti 
need exactly the same prescription aaa 
perform so diflerently that there comM newr ta* 
a real coaipariaon between them. Oi^ of tinn 
patients mmy be unabk to fiMl the ftoor in m 
mornanff without first pvttiag on his glasiw^ 
while the other paiiant may wmt hit ghMtes onK 
under i pa n iic 4eMMlt for accuracy ami i 
of aeemg. From rtiii chMai rewi h 

to |Hfe hii attaniaan to^the paifnimap i ot \ 




> in a total ( 

ifu 
itaalf as it 
i its fu 

We naed to cteify the irrmt s^t and 
vmm; thry air tyntHiyiiMi. Sight is Vh< 
luaponie the e^r to light, ^aU its tranilath> 



light inti) aMi^i sDo^ ision is *<< 
A- ot the tou. riiiiM^i ic entire t i 
*cing-ti) the in»*tffiiaoor 'KMt> collccud 
tj«i>ut the total tw«aniMri«> ^> tMult ol t >o 
'mpact. Sight i> the rcuc^stm ot \ta.i. 
I 1^ the translatvon. utiiu^imi. and m*^- 
«W the information. UiUM«ved by 
the totality in its use o mis uiforn<^ 
Whereas sight refers tu the lu^ction ot mr 
V hitht, vision reters to the onure compir^ 
in all Ol Wit iniormaiiun system^ 
>t the li0fi mp^t, Xkmm: primariiN 
le informatMT sysirms i^t kinestheMv 
in^. and i ^r al others. Sight can rn* 
fti the eyehnli vision .jnni)t and musi 

with otter- system^. 
optometriM^ call vtrntni ts so hKiiiv 
t upon what phyMt^^t educator^ all 
tff Uevehpment that i»c are. in ctK i. 
L*^^ talking about the same ining. The nwi^ i 
t here is the tneniendou physiological 
nee between siglH and vry»n. 
lihrenthetically I «Mh to dmress brietlN 
' aiy personal nrnmuiins wer the w*«r4j 
hv. This is a very n — tu ii u n g word beewMi 
i^Um to many pm^nj «uniething tha' 
Hn tamed off aai on- that it scimaii > 
MMBi a power tactor Miated to stianp 
Mk, and phyial Mkss. If the uhm 
I, the actmn ihnuia be automattcait 
i like to Hank we .^re talking 



dcvel u yine n t 
under the fuMappri 
rcgardksa ol uMre 
•t for anothar mmK \ 
at sequences oi 
1 developUMM.) 
A.ei me tell y«Jo wh^ uk 
n 1% concerned mm 



;nt as mmm- 
control ol IV 
vth. But tht*. 
our atteniii"' 
>t4onal prooMM.- 




makes the human unique from all other iinimah 
in the development and use ot perception as the 
genesis ol intelligence. 

Let mc brielly tell i>t i>ur first clinical 
experiences M>me 25 ti> }i\ years a|!o which led 
us itptometrists into the study i)t movement 
arid its development in the human infant. When 
we realii'ed there were functional differences 
between the two patients mentioned in my 
opening paragraph, we had to look for reasons 
beyond the eyes themselves. We learned that 
the patient who had visual abilities tar better 
than the measurements of his eyes had indi- 
cated, was also the patient who had movement 
skills superior to the other patient. It was not 
difticult to Conclude, and then clinieally prove, 
that the patient who knew his surroundings 
better because of his movement experiences m 
and through his surroundings, was the patient 
with the greater visual development. 

We immediately turned then to very young 
children, and found we could assist them in 
their visual development by programming and 
encouraging movement development. We then 
went back into the vision training rooms, 
moved patients needing the most clinical assis- 
tance into visually steered and appraised move- 
ment programs, and found them quickly and 
permanently learning visual skills and abilities 
they had not previously achieved in many of 
our elaborate inUrumentations. Patients learned 
more depth perception by visually directing 
themselves as they moved through space than 
they did by lookii^ at threc-teientioail 
pictures and drawiiifs. wherein the two ey«i 
were supposedly picking up slightty diffcrcat 
pictures. One-eyed people have eMsMent M p^ 
perception which they learn thiough move- 
ment, just as the bn^r 4oes. 

In this process blowing patients how t» 
uie movement for ^eloping visual-spatirf 
judgments, optomettifls incurred some ditfavar 
with physical educaHna teachers, who thoufhi 
that their field was bwag invaded. Actually, tkr 
optometrists were inmg movement to devclnp 
vision. Typically, some patients became moac 
graceful and better coordiiuted in the proccas, 
but this was a side effect, not the goal. It 
occurred because optometrists diKovered how 
to use their visual system as a asore reliaMt 
guidance system -not jMst becauK they gaiMd 
muscle organization. 

(I mutt make another paraMlHtical remaik 
about the reUtionsMps between '"viMial track- 
ing, and reailii^ AUb** and traelMig. Keep in 
mind the dilTerentiation betweaii vght and 
vision. Ocular trackmg is mere eye movement 
following a moving target. It is interesting that 
both educators and optometrists find such poor 
ocular tracking abilitKs among the m^rity of 
those who are also poor at reading. Many good 
readers, however, also demonstrate poor ocular 
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tracking. Nfce in optometry have been saym^' \o\ 
a long time there is no cauvc/ctlett relationship. 
They are both symptoms or the child's pri^blem 
in getting all ot his movement mechanisms Uy 
operate effectively and uidicate his need for 
total movement skills.) 

Visual tracking is the total abihty to niitve 
the eyes across printed words m the pri>per 
direction and ..t the proper speed, scanning a 
word, phrase, or even a paragraph to glean as 
quickly, correctly, and eftectively as possible 
the information they contain. Let us ni>t 
confuse ocular and visual just because both 
involve and include the eyes; they are myx the 
same level of performance.) 

The more deeply we optometrists have 
probed and concerned ourselves with nuive- 
ment development in patients, the more we 
have begun to realize how signilicant movement 
IS to visual development. Moth education and 
optometry have taken eye-hand coordination 
pretty much for granted. We have assumed that 
this highly complex action is adequately 
present in all persons as long as they have two 
eyes which point where they should and two 
hands wNch have all 10 fingers. The more we 
have learned about perception, the more we 
reali/e that most perceptual skills are an ulti- 
mate result of how well the human being 
vis$4qIIy steers and appraises his movements 
through space, and how well he tactually anU 
visually explores the contents of space. 

Almost every investigator of the develop- 
ment of vision in children has concluded that 
the skill of making visual interpretations must 
occur first at near point where another informa- 
tion system (usually touch i can elaborate, 
verify, or mediate the visual estimate. It has to 
start at near point because the tongue and arms 
are only so long. 

Consider texture and all of the facets of 
perception influenced by our appreciation ot' 
texture. Think about the texture of the wall 
decorations surrounding you without moving 
from your seat. You take a look and immedi- 
ately say they appear rough, or velvety, or 
ttlky. How are you able to make this judgment? 
Was there a time when you rubtoed your 
eyeballs across the surface of these drapes or 
some like them? Of course not! There was a 
time, though, when you Angered and explored 
Mmilar textures with your tongue, lips, cheeks, 
and extensively with your fingertipt. 

Let me emphasize the importance ol move- 
ment. Preu your frnger on the material of the 
clothing you are wearing and do not move it. 
Can you tell something of the texture? Now 
move it gently, or quickly. What can you now 
tell about the texture? Soon you can do this 
without touching because the visual informa- 
tion you get on the textured surface. You now 
are able to judge textural information across 



djst^nii'N jUNt by visual inspcctuMi. ever thu«i(eh 
dt <inc time you could Uo thi^ onU j* near 
point. 

Si^c and shape ^re percvpiiul laciors ol 
such threat importance ttut all te\t\ im intelli- 
(Bcnee and learning! ability contain qiiirMHtns 
4buut thcin. Can you iniajpnc achieving the 
jbilily to make visual jii^icmcnK ol the impor- 
tant characteristics ol all objects in the world 
without the use ol hands and ntovemcnt? Lay a 
pencil, pen, or com acrow tbc palm ol your 
hand and think about it. Nm. roll it and 
manipulate r with your lu^rv and thMk 
about It. 

Mow can you tcU siHncoNc ikat sometha^ 
UKiks heavy i^r Ughl uaAess mn has been a 
background ot experience wlieiciiii lieavy 4Ad 
light objects wkcre moved about by you «cI1 
as by the p iTj m n to whom yitu are convvymg 
this inlormatHH.' 

Wc have mm/ touched up«i« an aspect ol 
vision and miwement that is great signifi- 
caiKe. The pr«M!is ot commiMMhation between 
persons- whetlKr it concern size. !»hape, 
texture, weight, or other ai^ts ol percep- 
lion <lepends greatly upun tlr^ magnitiide t>i 
the wiMial and movement deiuiiyiiient of bttth 
parties. II 1 wish to comnMMcale with you. 
had better uiie words and that ruMr 

visualizations and kincsllKtu. awareaesk urf 
NomethMg you and I have b*th r^perKSccd 
bke volleyball, or swimminiE. or dnvWiga ciai. 11 
I do not wish lo communicjtc wtlh ymm, I 
have to do is to start laUcing i«« you i*MM the 
ways I use m **epucatistor.*' ^ how I mm a 
iet of **roy«y pthnn** to «te a Miics of 
**diaction fiiMI^^*^ 

We optometnMft ut *smmmm^ tet thow m 
physical education, hraHh. mst^Uam ane 
just as aware ot* vision {mm \mtm mahi^ ani ite 
significance to the child« as «k « a< nMHMit 
and its significaiice to the cML 

I hapc we can find a commt^mt^frnm 
witt aBow us to make our nnvw ^^m^^tam 
coinwhutions to the thouMii ^Mltoan who 
have 4»velopmeiiUl difficiHiiit. h^mpi^ysical 
educators can see how innuMMt^lMii^'iMn he in 
the luiidance and developtnw «t mmm. Whi 
you do in the primary y«an u^ppMuant hmk 
vitual problems and distortiona ifeMi can ai tito 
optometrists in practice. I hope t»iw will i 
that you can more to 
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them than s.an aiw Nurr CT«wr •'■'•iv^M*>nals 
jvailable ti^ childri 

We in optom«rirA ta^^r a tn^m mm' . »>rwrrn lor 
what we can ^ neiMiu rmt muvcnient 
devclupmeni ot .hiim^n h immm them to 
tind and uie then ^««mI ^vMem ^ the mi>st 
reluble and ellc\. tivv ind»»i ^v«rm lor all 
movement movemem t m-i! thu««Kh space 
and the ma«pulative im>veiNcnts c<^^-ntial u> 



I all the 
and physical 
with jM the 
move- 
I tor 

KS. \'tSt4' 

t IS the set*d 
inloamation 

tly i.r devel- 
by It sell, h 



the exploration and mve 
ciHitents ot space. Ikftti <>pi« 
kcatiun «e primarilv 

and refinements <t vMnaMv 
■t avadnhlc to the chmL 
ement'> sake is recess or kw 
jUv guifM 9hd appfmaeU i 
%mI lor Mdhgence Nk? or] 
system can become either 
^»pmeiiialH sophisticate ol 
TiMist re^ 4ipon its genet icall> coded relation- 
hips «nili all other inlormation and action 
>vstem^ )«ir its efcihoration and integraixNi into 
an orpHMiic totality. The highly complex 
prucesk ^ mterpfetmg the hfriMud envMnment 
thiiunJi ^ tiflht feceiving mmdbmtm itepends 
nwe upM contact with, and acanc exploration 
ol. this aMrorvnent than i^en any wrt of 
retinal M^nement rhcs hat^vniies the 

prane pvwquisitc lor all tIk ««nal «hiUs that 
must be j^ieved by the ^inhl lor successful 
performnkve m the classroNiiiN wcrea«ng visual 
demands 

It m Mther the size (»• ste mutdr nor the 
size and i0Mpc of the eymmil ilMit oMint, but 
rather the operational Ml mri attctency of 
at tm n timt pay «#f iff the ^m^i^mmx of the 
total ommhmi. I hn^ we m ^hmmtry can 
at ymm m bac«Mlf iMihMnBaa^tical of 
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motor <tewcio p imii m mcan> dUlcr- 
diflerm pn>pk\ ifNtc it^ bruad 
cptiu^^SMior drvvitifiinent 4&:als 

Npecm. tMiciiuiiN and is very 



Is Ton liMipwy. stsMu yoiuir piscc tucker 
ut thi: NMwi 1 ootMl League's Mew CMram 
Saints hMiMiPpedT Pete Gray, loiMcr 
one-omrad iw^ur leaftuc outtKlder, iMiirii- 
capped? ^ete Uawkins, Hk only cadet mm to 
be hzaptain »t tlw footbai team, cofn«Mitoit 
ol 1^ corps ai W«st Point, and president ot tkc 
stu^vnt coMflciT Bobby MomMv and Wilma 
nadilph, boiii tnple 90W medal wimiers in the 
OMnpic Ctirt? To 
pMt athlci» was 
pMcally ft^Mad 
ime condNtofi or 
ipcrsk, amputation, 

liood illness. Mv 
apped uf 
do not consider * 
It i\ tMie we began to 
tcTwift aMpMfwtetif, 
hach ot these ter■i^ 
cv^nnMcation and be 

inm^mirment retn 
i>n-uigranic or i 
on in which tte 

part ol Hv^ 
aical structure) or 
tile My do not t 
<|M0ftaiy. Tom DempMT 
taak«4un^ foot; Pete ^ 
arm. These are 

wmv ma^ ^^r may nor 
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extremdv well acir <mditii>ns and live 
happy and pro^iurtaMt ^0*- m thetr eyes thr> 
ve not haadicafi^ad. mk* though vwirty Ubcis 
them as lianiiirifpnS I laiNHibtedly. wav per- 
sons in «Hirty ttail nettlier impiainir nor 
disabUity jre hanihMaaipad 



Often 
categames' We 
zatioR^ Lonvinci 
exuctlv what t4 
detcrna 
on the 



y kmnientm <*f f^f' 
m aasitwf! broad ecmrrali- 
<iittrfiat«ie\ that v^c know 
ycct >! younK^tt*rv. and 
what MMiduals can and cannot do 
ol labalkr aad uitc|!ones, even wlim 
be relevani i4> *e 
beini coMtaad. 
n ^ba«t pcfcep- 
t or dcvekipHM«f lor 



prwH^taal niotuc dnhk i- 
itsaai ts as untrwc at, the 
I Mding proMav^ 
Mitor pBtfMM*T Such condtt- 
' aito oMsiteatiun the percep- 
«if Ae proceiis b> 
aiHl the anp^iired, 
m particular, ^ow 
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input iHtor- 
external seaaory 
thetic, smell. 



(2) C oUecti^^ m$mmm' sUirin^ and muk- 
I MiaiMtioM MiMle«»iMture use. 
0» Matchiag m^m Mlnmg new infoma- 
ai 10 MUormsiian wiUchdMa been previoMr* - 
itada^ indexed, and 1 

M T Iiiii mtmmmon mko actini> 
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without such conditions; it does not differ 
among children with different conditions. HoW' 
ever, we must be concerned with wayii in which 
an individuaKs impairment, dnabiiity. or handi- 
cap affects his ability to function in speciOc 
situations and at various levels in the percep- 
tuakmotor process. We must be prepared to 
adjust ct;rtain procedures to meet the needs of 
each chikL These decisions must be made in 
terms of how each individual coiMlition affects 
the individual and the perceptual-motor 
process. The following are important considera- 
tions. 

(1) Individuals with specific scniory de- 
fects- blindness, partial sight, deafness, partial 
hearing-are primarily affected at the input or 
sensory level: they have difficulty in receiving 
and transmitting stimuli via the sensory path- 
ways^ 

<2> The mentally retarded are primarily 
affected at levek in which information is 
collected, indexed, stored, and made available 
for use through interpretation and integration: 
they have difficulty with the asauciated mental 
aspects in the total process. 

(3) Physically handicapped iiKlividuals ate 
affected primarily at the output level, where 
information is transbtcd into motor activity: 
they have difficulty in executing specific ac- 
tions. 

(4) Children with neurological conditions, 
brain injuries, and cerebral dysfunction can be 
affected at diffeicnt levels in the process, 
depending upon the sections of the brain and 
nervous system which are affected. An emo- 
tionally disturbed child can be affected at any 
stage or leveL 

<5> Some individuals may have prot>lems at 
several leveli; these multiple conditions are 
more severe and dafTicult to remedy. 

To meet each laiividiiai's needs on the baMs 
of his specific proMems reyigrr a diagnostic 
approach built ufon Kirvant caaae mmd effect 
relationshipf. This appromA tm^0me% that 
there are many causes for Mm Mie Miavioral 
Uaits and deficienctes. It o«sr job to find the 
qieciflc causes of HKse pvaMcms in each child. 
This approach in itaelf prrrhsdri broad generali- 
zations. 

To be succeiiM in this type of pragain, 
teachers must be well imhtted with develop- 
mental sequences and activity piogressions, 
have a realistic iiiidmtaiidii« of cWM powth 
and development-indiMling an apptnciation of 
various impairments, disabilities, asnl handi- 
Gtps-and posseu the ability to adapt and 
modify according to individual needs and prob- 
lems They must be flexible, willing to try the 
untried, and have no fears of breakii^ with 
tradition to individualize programs to meet 
each youngster's needs. Only with this ap- 
proach can we truly say that programs are being 
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developed and Mpiriwi pied acciirdini! to tht 
■eeds of indiVi^Ml hdrtien. 

This discmann ot the percept i ia i mi»u>T 
development ot mapund, dttabied. jad handi- 
cipped children cmphanues several factors. 

( I > Pcrceptuil motor programs shoiAi bi 
drvrluped in terms of each individuals abditics 
<md limitations. Yoiinpiters with perceptual- 
motor oifTiculties ^honM be placed m acttvlt■c^ 
on the basis of thn critcron. not whether tNci^ 
happen to be afflicted with an impairmcm 
which may have no effect on the perceptm*- 
motor functmn. Specifk impairments do afleci 
methods a«d^proachcs, but this comsdentatpn 
is to the pamiary cwm:grn-pasceptUBl motor 
function. 

This means thai ptuftram pja ^t iii i m can br 
formly apptem tor aN ^twdena^ lUnsc^ 
ams and ^kmI placement jbc deter- 
mmed Ihrough ipphcatMNi of dar «anc 
cfMeria-amt these focu- upon the pfw^piaji- 
■Mior process aad fuf^tion «M ail chddren 
SwAsritaes ammig all chilten. rather dun 
didcsences. are emphasircd and reinforaid 

O) Tlie ^ecifK naiiwvr c>( perccptm^ mm ^ 
fmKaaan. and the many wmy\ m which ^■■■p' 
ster% develop these traal^ me appamm Om 
cnnoem neeids to hr n pan md«vidnaa» Mai 
perceptual-mcirA<^ difficuUiev msphi*- 
the individualitv the causes i«r dimt 
defnaencies. However, inc of similar ippawaihi > 
at earlier ages and stages idnnot be aweriooluNl 
as extremely impnrtant m preventing pcvoep* 
t i i s l mmor deficiencies in particular, ami «^Cf 
priMsm* in ptneml. at later ^es and mips^ tt 
«iih^ prndbitly lappcal to mtrodnce armi«tie> 
and p ancadn nt mater as a prevcMtaiiiv and jv 

aatfl^iet asd prooedmes haive been mm 

^Tw^Scj^ Jill iaiiia dmmr can hv mtm 

mtroducni in the ciamroom. In some inmmi'o. 
physical ^ncation icachers have bmn very 
successful in iritondMcing smne oC thenr 
cepts in the ^mmmtm and on the paayii^ 
field. Hmmmc «r mnst not he ptessi 




levels m particular. Only in 



the Ust tew y<;ars. ho^Mcver, Inwe \»tpe wuvibers 
ot perceptual-motttr |moiblem> been i^eniitied. 

Paradoxically, ot ike chiMicn with 

pert'eptual*ni(itor p n it r i n s arc ot a liCfier^tion 
ol which we can ask ^hat happened ti> their 
childhood?" How iway of the«e younrsters 
had i>pportunitic\ tt> vlay. explore, and partici- 
pate actively in the ^sk:s ui the perceptual- 
motor prtKCss? Ilu« wny 44 them have had 
opportunities to pMnrss thmuieh the naiural 
and normal devetvpMmtal stapes? 

No niatier ^id uaif daily Ute and 

activities, the prvaiam ot matmation and devel- 
opment cannot kr iMhed; it must go through 
usual staples, tMkm$ 'its tmm mmc. When this 
process is <ibnor«i^l|^ hurriid. H^re are devas- 
tating results eiKoapMsing paycMogical, emo- 
Uonal, social, and ocn phywcal tactors. Need 
we look further ^km the pvaMmis ot society 
today -dnigs, dru^MVts, wmmttm among high 
school and collcfr tftodents, a^pcychosomatic 
ulcers among eleaMMary scIm^ diildrcn. 

How many ji«a^gsters ita«e perceptual- 
motor problems «dNch can ^ attributed in 
toto, or in part, to opportwaMws they didn't 
have? How many youiigsten iMrtaUy skipped 
childhood with tew, if any iA the usual fun 
experiences? Of the children wtKi were deprived 
ot such opportMities, how nuny of them 
exhibited other kmds of deprivation at a later 
age? 

In these days of early chifeMMod education 
programs for all chiAten, especially programs 
to identity and help children with potential 



educational problems, haste must be made with 
extreme care and caution. Many early chikS- 
IkhxI education programs thrust children into 
academically oriented programs and activities at 
the expense of normal, natural experiences in 
play. Making this trend even more alarming is 
the fact that the%e things arc happening during 
developmental stages and growth kvels when 
the potential detrimental effects are the great- 
est. That knowledge, information, arnl facts 
about child growth and development needs 
patterns, and sequences are being ignored is 
perplexing. If these trends continue, we could 
be creating a generation of children whiisc 
future psychological, emotional, and academic 
problems will make those of the past seem like 
child's play! 

The very characteristics and behavioral man- 
ifestations which the early chiklhood education 
programs arc designed to minimise tr eliminate 
may, in fact, be emphasized and made worse. 
We cannot be pressured by well meaning, but 
often misinformed or uninformed, legislators 
who have projects which on the surface seem 
logical and necessary, but in reality contradict 
everything known to be good for children. 

We must counter these frightening trends, 
such as compulsory academic education for 
three-year-okls. lt*s high time- in fact, long past 
time-that professionals who are involved in 
programs for children be heard. Guidance baseu 
on the experience, dedication, and judgment of 
teachers who deal with children day-in and 
day-out is sorely needed. It*s time for concerted 
action fiow- tomorrow may be too late! 
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The increasing number of perceptiul-motor 
programs in public schools directs our attention 
to the professional preparation of physical 
educators destined for involvement in these 
programs As the coordinating agency for per- 
ceptual-motor* information, the Perceptual* 
Motor TMik Force assumed responsA>ility foi 
ascertaining the sutus of special preparation in 
this area. 

Through the cooperative leadership of the 
sUte liaison members of the Task Force, a very 
general survey was made of colleges and univer- 
sities offering physical education courses in the 
professional preparation of undergraduate and 
graduate students: ' The foUowtng question was 
asked; What educational experiences are you 
providing in perceptual-motor devek>pment in 
the professional preparation of physical edu- 
cators? 

Respondents were requested to furnish in- 
formation as follows: (I) name of institution; 
(2) coufK title; (3) description (conceptual 
emphases); (4) practical experiences assocuted 
with courK; (5) reauired or elective option; and 
(6) level- undergraduate or graduate. 

Reports were submitted by 22 state liaison 
members. Of these 4 sUtes indicated that 
present courx ofTeringt did not include special 
emphasis on peroeptual-fnotor devek>pment. 
The remaining iS sUtes, which represented I3g 
institutions, mduded information about a va- 
rietyof curricular offerings. 

The purpose of this P«per is to report the 
results of this survey and Oien to discuss what 
should be considered as the parameters of 
peroeptual-fflotor development preparation for 
physical educators. 

The range of educational experiences cited 
in this study was exceedingly broad. They 
ranged from the traditional elenientary physical 
education course with one or two lectures 
devoted to perceptual-motor twhavior, to grad- 



* Sec page 1 34. in Saction IV, **A Survey of 
Professional Preparation in Perceptual-motor 
Development.** 1970. 



uate in-depth specialization. The varied ideas of 
what constitutes the study of perceptual-motor 
development in physical education courses are 
reflected in the broad spectrum of emphases 
identified by respondents. These emphases or 
m^or conceptual areas cluster as follows: 

1. Diagnosis and treatment of the atypical 
or exceptional child 

2. Principles and theories of learning under- 
lying motor performance 

3. Devek>pmenUl factors in motor perfor- 
mance 

In addition, the same conceptual areas studied 
at the graduate level frequently are offered at 
the undergraduate level There is no particular 
pattern regarding whether or not a course is 
required or elective at either level of study. 

The observations arMl comments made by 
some liaison members are as follows: 

1. Few institutions are offering entire 
courses in perceptual-motor development 
and/or learning. 

2. The real interest and need for study in 
this area is generated by teachers from 
the K-^ grades. 

3. Courses in the study of the atypical child 
are often taught separately by the physi- 
cal education department and by the 
education department instead of offering 
a multidisdplinary approach. 

4. An insufficient number of course offer- 
ings prevents studenu from sdectii^ 
study in this area as a concentration. 

To these factors, the folfewii^ questions are 
added for consideration: 

1. What tkould be the parameters of study 
in perceptual-motor development? 

2. Should there be a separation of the 
concepts of perceptual-motor devclop- 
nient and concepts of motor kvnii^? 

3. Should professional preparation in this 
area focus solely on learning to cope 
with children in learning disability pro- 
grams? 
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Now kt us discuss whM the parameters ol 
the study ol perceptual-motor development 
should be by highlighting events from the last 
three years. 

In 1%7, confusion existed among many 
people involved in school perceptual-motor 
action programs. The vast majority of these 
physical educators found themselves thrust 
hurriedly into existing, or soon to be initia*ed, 
prt>grams designed to help children with **per- 
ceptual handicaps/* The perceptual handicaps 
were reflected in the children's inability to read 
at their grade level. Soon, various theoretical 
systems were espoused which were intended to 
guide children through an educational program 
which would help them overcome their difficul- 
ties. 

Most of the physical educators involved 
were without special preparation in the diagno- 
sis and treatment of learning disabilities. If 
responsible for program design, most of these 
teachers chose a particular system and pro- 
ceeded according to their best understanding of 
it. Workshops abounded in **this system" or 
*Uhat system.** Most of these sessions provided 
a telescoped version of neurological organiza- 
tion, a brief explanation of the theory behind 
the educational system and its relation to 
developmental stages and learning theory, and a 
detail^ description of the treatment pro- 
cedures (exercises, experiences) to be used for 
children with learning disabilities. 

As federal funds increased for school dis- 
tricts, more money could be allotted to finan- 
cing perceptual-motor workshops, knowledge 
gained at the workshops resulted in the institu- 
tion of more perceptual-niotor programs, and as 
a corollary, more children than ever were 
identified as having perceptual problems. 

The Perceptual Motor Talk Force took the 
philosophical position that the greatest need 
was the provision of scientific foundation infor- 
mation relative to the developmentol processes, 
with specific emphasis on perceptual factors. 
Hence, our continued thrust has been percep- 
tual-motor development. In tome respects, 
however, the preuure on physical educators to 
guide the gross motor portions of the percep- 
tual-motor pr^Ygrams in the schools has letained 
the emphasis on leamii^ techniques to use with 
these youngsters. 

The present situation m%ht be compared to 
the physical fitness decade when we indoctri- 
nated our students with knowledge of the tests, 
but did not always accompany this knowledge 
with the Hrientiflc concepts which would make 
the students inteUigent consumers and/or critics 
of these tests. What percentage of teachers in 
the perceptual-motor action programs are 
equipped with the scientific foundations neces- 
sary for competent evaluation of the techniques 
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and tests they have vclectcd or designed tor use 
y^ixh perceptually handicapped children * 

Two maior assumptions should be made at 
this point: (1) the perceptual process in the 
maturing or the matured individual is an inte- 
gral function in the success of learning a motor 
act (or skill) and its subsequent performance; 
and (2) physical educators have an important 
responsibility to design and conduct gross 
motor activity programs for children who have 
a broad range of learning deficits. At fust 
glance these two assumptions may appear unre- 
lated, but they are not. The first assumption 
stresses that all children under the guidance of 
physical educators can benefit from our in- 
creased knowledge of the perceptual process. 
The second assumption suggests that physical 
educators must be appropriately prepared to 
understand the perceptual process in learning 
and its special implications foi teaching atypical 
children. Hopefully, these assumptions will 
delineate more clearly our responsibilities in 
providing adequate study of perceptual-motor 
behavior. 

With this background of events, what clues 
have evolved to guide us in establishing para- 
meters for the study of perceptual-motor devel- 
opment? In our Task Force Symposium of 
1968. a panel drawn from several disciplines 
addressed itself to this question. One physical 
education panelist stated. **Our conversation 
has been totally in the direction of trying to 
improve the chikl*s perceptual performance, 
which is fine. My particular concern, however, 
is to improve his motor performance.** This 
view is embraced by most physical educators. 

The perceptual psychologist on the panel 
informed us that neurophysiok>gists and neuro- 
anatomists historically lefened to the term 
perceptual-motor as two systems- the motor 
system and the sensory system. He continued 
by saying that, in actuality, there is no justifica- 
tion for thinking of these as aepM/e systems 
because. . . you probably cannot get motor 
activity without the peroeptuaL We ought to 
think of them (the motor system and the 
sensory system) as one system...** (1) In 
strivif^ for a definition of perceptual-motor 
development, frofessor Cohen, the perceptual 
panelist, offered the foUowing: 

All thoae functioM of the body that hava a 
voliHitary co ipoiient a^d, oC count, de- 
pend on some kind of sansory feedback and 
soma kiikl of ■ ■nsory parceptAun priof to 
the aaotor act would fall into this category. 
It would be hard to thhik of a motor act 
that does not require atthar prior parcaptual 
aw a tena a s of some kind of stimulation hi 
the environaMnt or at least require some 
kind of aenaory feedback during execution 
of a motion (1). 
To Cohen*s deflnition of perception we might 
add the word develrpmtnt which it conceived 
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witN varied karninf diwbiljlw In m^ny in- 
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UamMt ol **pefieral movement pattern^.** It i% 
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laamt; what K ik he learnt ha;^ yet to be 
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d hi tha oMMra- 
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lo hwaml foaHfM tliidanti hi p orw um 
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It Mthiati of 
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The purpose of this study was to diKuvcr 
md document the developing movement and 
HMVMnent patterns of children ages two to six, 
Tht data of the movement patterns of early 
chiMhood was ohuiMd through analysis of 
motion pictures. The analysis was done by 
recording movements on charts which were an 
adaptation on the Kephart Movement Fattern 
Chech Charts. TN study was conducted over a 
parhid of tkne years m4m the sponsorsMp of 
the Richmond City Schools and the Viiginia 
Sute Department of Education. FiAy-trven 
injects wen enfoNad raiding hi i«e from two 
to four and 40% complaiad all phases of the 
study (M). There were 22 hoys Md 35 ^s in 
the study. Thimen d the 57 suh^ts were 
hlnchs and 44 were whilet. 

Twenty-Ove gross motor laaki were selected 
m fundamental and hasic to the performance of 
more complex NMtoff actions. They inchided 
walhi«g. runnhig. J u m ping, clhnhii^ stairs and 
hidden, throwhn* and strlhii^ Each laA was 
pmenied to a cWld as simply aa posiiMe with a 
mhiimum of inrtructhM and d emons tration. He 
waa ghPM an o^ecUnu (as Jump over the hw. 
"hip to the tree) hut not instmcied how to 
parform. The m^ecti were flhuad hi motor 
ta*s at ilXHnonUi hilervais. A scorh^ plan was 
diviaad havd on Mscceis as w«« as on selacled 
elMnants oT parfotmaiMe. Motor seores wnie 
cu mplated on a one to Ove scahi for each taA. 

I gt c ial laniures at the wsaurrh das%n h»> 
chidad the study of tN development oT 
mmit hi the perfnnnance of each taA, the 
tdentMeMlon and study of eight gMieral chnrac^ 
lerieiics of movemeut. and the identHtocion of 
dei'il u ph M mo^amawt patlemt. The eight cha^ 
arterislici ol motor performanoa selected for 
fecial study wm9 as faMaui: 

1. ll imhiin M (daAned as side ptefetenee 
let palMd partt) 

2. OppuiMun and irMnietry 

3. DynamkhalaMe 



4. Total body assembly (defined as using the 
puts of the body as levers (a) in se- 
quence for speed (b) simultaiwously for 
force or (c) in combiiution of (a) and (b) 
for explosive power release) 

5. Rhythmic 2-part locomotion at in the 
gaUop, slide and skip 

6. Eye-hand efficiency 

7. Agihty (defined as maneuverabiUty of 
the body) 

t. fottural a^iustment 

The completed report preaents the data on 
descriplhw uorms for the performance and 
movement patterns of each i«e^oup as weU as 
the details of the d e vehi p ment of mov e m en t 
patterns for each of the 25 motor ta*s.' 
Move m ent pattern was defhied as ''a coordi* 
nated movem en t of body parts used mvolun- 
lardy to achieve a certain objective.** 

Deacriftiva norms were developed for each 
aga leveL For example, at am two the suliects 
in this study were succesaful in performing 16 
of the 23 movement taAs niignid. The mic- 
eeHTuI nukt hidudad: ai p endin g and descend- 
im$ stain, bounchig a hoard, carry ii^ catchii^ 
cttmhhig. creeping, doiflg a forwaffd roll. ^Ikip- 
hig. hanging, hkhhig a bal, puMh^ PimMi^ 
running, throwhig. and walUng. The s^Nects 
wme especially proAdant hi carry ii« and creep- 
hig. The tW9>yenf^ ighjicts' attempts to hit a 
hni, waft a beam, execute a gatto^Jump over a 
bar, Ai^ and dUa and hop. were hi mnat caaes 
u niuccs ssful. Girls tcored MghM thM boys hi 
15 of the 23 laAs but the dUlMence hi total 
moUM aeoeas waa imalL AM two-year-olds dtm- 
oMlnled rt^t hand pr el ei e n ce hi throwh^ and 
rl^t foot pie f e t en e e hi kidUflg but varied hi 
the UM of hand or foot oc c astonaHy (10 
pareentl. 




Tw(>>year-olds dispUyed opposition in vig- 
orous running but were inconsistent in thvir 
opposition to walking and kicking. Approxi- 
mately half of the subiects uwd an **X-Uterar* 
synchrony in creeping and climbing. A smaller 
number used a loot over loot pattern in 
ascending and descending suirs. 

The two-year-old subjects were able to 
control their balance on the bounce board but 
not on the four-inch walking beam. The okter 
two-ycarH>k*s could gallop with one foot lead- 
ii^ and the choice of leading foot was evenly 
divided between left and right foot. They did 
not fillop with the other lead foot. They 
appeared unable to slide or Aip effectively, but 
made an attempt. 

The two-year-old children did not demon- 
strate effective total body assembly in throwing 
or hitting; however, they used it occasionally in 
a standing jiunp down. They were unable to 
achieve a two-foot takeoff except from a mistd 
surface. They utilized their strength effectively 
in pMihing (63 percent), and to a lesser degree 
in pulling and carrying. 

The two-year-olds responded visually and 
manually In catching a laige ball and were 
sometimea able to connect a mallet or bat with 
a flUtionary ball (46 percent). IMr agility was 
kyw, u evidenced in the execution of the 
forward rolL The two-year-olds' body align- 
mant was good and they adjusted their posture 
taiiaiactoray in walking* running, and Jumping. 

It la the opinion of dK hMttigator that 
much of the vahsc of this itudy lies in the 
Anding of the muyi in whk:h a child moves 
rather than revelation of succeas or faMure for a 
^ven talk. Sucoeu for each task waa recorded; 
more Impof tantly. thoae alama w u deemed to be 
typical of mMun (but unnained) performance 
weie hated, recorded, and c onilda r ed in scoring. 
Thua, by Undying dieae rtamanis for each 
IndiTiihiil. norms «vete obtained at we> as 
dalalli of the d e vlopmani of a moravtenr 
ptfitm for each of the motor uAs. 

For axampia. the movement pattern de- 
wilopid by the ^ of rix ia kk:king a moving 
bull, at the aft of two and diree kkking a 
lUtionnry hall and at the ages of four, (He, and 
dx roMhig a balL Urn atamants of thia Uik are 
aafoMowa: 

Movea lowafd the haN. contacts the bai 
wilh fool. Uniea beck awing for kick, uaaa llnihs 
In opaeai t lon. uaea rMM foot (or lell). extends 
knee In hicklnt. contacts haU a^narely. eonirola 
dire c t i on, movea In direction of kicked NIL 

Tht taA waa nicceiaAil when, from foot 
contact, the baM moMrt^a forward at laait Its full 
dicumfMence. A mote mature pattern inquired 
kickliv from a backewh^ or hi the ati Ida of the 
ran wMh opposition mkm dM baM waa hftad 
Mid both arms moved forward ildeward for 



Success was uchicveU by all subjects except 
a lew ol the youngest two-yearH>lds. Uircction 
was predominantly forward, but with much 
deviation to both leit and right. PreUminary 
back swing was Umited and iiKonsistent at ages 
two and three, but prevalent ^nd virjrous at 
four and thereafter; at these agvs when the ball 
was rolbng, the subjects ran to meet it. 

A consistent preference for the right loot 
was demonstrated at two and at later ages. 
OppoMon of arm and kicking loot was irregu- 
lar at all ages but with 67 percent frequency at 
age ti«e« As the older chiU began to lift the 
ball, the arms tended to spread sideward. There 
was mnch variation in contact of foot with ball 
and, consequently, ot direction. Knee and ankle 
were usually extended in the kick. Approxi- 
mately half of the ftve- and six-year-olds moved 
forward in follow-through alter contact. 

Of the eight motor characteristics selected 
for special study, seven appear to t>e useful 
either singly or in combination as predictors of 
motor performance or movement development. 
Uke-dominance was not significantly reUted to 
motor score at any age; however r^f like- 
dommance wu so frequent in this study that it 
yielded little variant information. Ot the other 
seven motor characteristics, dynamic balance, 
total body aaaemMy, oppoaitk»n. and symmetry 
revealed high positive correlations with motor 
score at all ages. All of the seven motor 
characteristics were significant at the five per- 
cent level of confidences as predictors of motor 
performance at one or more of the ages studied. 

As in all studies of children, the subfects 
were found to differ within their own groups 
and in their performance as individuals trom 
time to time. Age waa found to be the most 
significant factor both from age^oup to age- 
^oup and for rank by score within age groups. 
Hie 10 toweat and the 10 highest devhints in 
motor score were evenly divided as to tax, but 
the children of the black race were found more 
frequently among the high deviants and Wu 
frequenth^ anioi« the hHv. Although there was 
much hiil^ridiial variation and some variation 
between the agi poupa, the fsnaral charao- 
lerMcs whkh appaared to be d em onatoated 
lata often by the k>w deviants and more often 
by the high weie: (1) eye4iand efActancy. (2) 
dynamic balance, (3) total body asaamMy, and 
(4) rhythmic kicomotloni Low and high scores 
appeared to leaidt from ginarallied ptoficiancy 
mther than from exUeme scores on one or two 
specific motor taaka. 



U If mothratlon and opportunity are pro* 
vided, normal preschool children will perform a 
nriety of movement taAs auccesafnlly and wdl 
use movament patterns which are similar and 
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which emerge and/or develop according u> n 
predictable timetable. 

a. Children do progreu in their abilMy lo 
move. Their progrew i« demonstrated by m- 
creaies in the speed, force, and powet wlHch 
they are able to ftnerate and by the dev«lopii« 
uimplexity of their movement; they m€ ahk to 
cope with purpose and a variety of goals a^ 
indicated by the developinf mastery of iher 
own bodies and of the factors of time. lo»«c. 
and space. 

This progress in movement appears lo mmm 
nate in part from the rowth and ilirtle^nj m 
of the neuromuscular system to a pMt 
readiness, which manifests itself on a peedn 
able timetable. In addition, this praxes* ^ 
devek>pment in movement rv^nircs effort aa^j 
practice in a favorable env^onment with pmk 
that arc appropriate and intctesting to the 
child. 

It was found that the sub^s progMmed 
with varying but definite steadineu in iheir 
ability to perform 25 movement taAs 

fuUy. 

Basic movement patterns are nUi wheu 
in early chiUhood. Movement ptiiema wwe 
easily identified by the linHlgriUet with which 
children executed the mgeimant tg^s and by 
the preponde r ance of Mkeneaaea hi perfofmance 
uver dilferencet, etpecieMy among of 
umilar age. 

The« patterns wme divided hiio three 
classes: 

(1) Thoae complete or ahnott complete at 
age two 

(2) Thoae which were hicomplete but not 
totaUy abtent et ^ two and which 
continued to devetop after ^ two 

(3) Thoae which amaf g ed either hi whole or 
M part after ^ two 

2. Motor perforuMiice gad 
opment very with i^, igJi, and 

Mto hicreeaihg duowologknl ^. The vgria- 
tkm of motor Mote vim ^ mny he aapected 
•I iU age Igvels hut a 4M9imc9 of a few 
nrnths ia of leas ^IpMrmcB gi four and after 
*anai two and thing. When cMMimi are 
•M^JfliJ to m i^onpt. tegchen gnd pmenu 
ttemdd hg eipgcigMy gware of dUrgruncgs 
whhhithggroupa. 

b. MouMent prowuia tendi to he gregier 
for #rlt at afea two and thine and for hoys 
from four to tlx. 

c. Se« diffeieneea appear hi tgvural motor 
tMks. with ghto haeii^ lonM gdvintMa hi 
inMpini, ihythmk locomotion, and hghncg 

Mri in catchup and hi iMhi 
iMMilh and ^ged. Tite nranteat 
diffgfgnce occuned hi thiowh« and wae meni- 
toMgd m the definite mperi u i ii y of hoyi from 
«iithfee. 



d. There was much variation amor^ pre- 
school subjects in movement develupmeni. 
Wide deviations from the mean K attested by 
lerge standard deviations. Varyu^ ranges ol 
motor scores marhed the performa-wes of all 
m groups and many individuals. 

c. Young children of the Mack race ap- 
peared lo have some advantage over white 
children in motor performance. At each ^ 
roop the correbtion was below the esubhihed 
level of significance so the evidence hctv is 
inconclusive. 

3. Two criteria appeared as eflectivc fur the 
evaluation of a youi^ child's devehipment in 
movement. Iltese were. (1) hii progress over ii 
period of thne and (2) his achievements and 
patterns as compared with those of other 
chiMren his 

a. Movement profress may be assesaad. A|>- 
prnM hi this «ndy mduded judgh^ the 
Mcceai of g m^gct hi specific movtment tesk . 
recoiding the elemenu hmdved hi the move- 
Men! when the mb^t atlemptgd the taA. and 
leviewhtg this mcoed for the abMce or pres^ 
ence of mtected movement chnracteristkt, as 
wen as evahmting them findh^ hi terms of 
moeement pattern and leanhi achieved. 

b. Norms can N ai t ihhrfiai for move me nt 
inilupmant At aaaemed hi this study, move- 
mmt daiilapmMt may hg dm cr ihad for each 

?f JjiLar 'gnTTH t!! r nrg^i ju ifci 
»»yi kypotheticgl. Hm performgnce repreaents 
hi moat jnstances the moan performnnoe of aM 
ibe Mllgcta at that 4ii and It ia prohoMe that 
no dm hi the group conforms to the deacrip- 
thm. The dii ci »gd performancg for Mch ^ 
lep H ianted a norm for the tnhtgcts of that ^ 
enralM hi the undy and to uaed, mgy ofler a 
aiMgn of value for all i 



I iientifiad 

at of youhi AHiien. They weie 
Be. nppniMiun and tymmetry, 

^ _ _^ ifcyHnnh: bcomotkm, 

efficiency, ^y. and postural a^ust- 

5. I l h a d n mhiani n was not Mficantly re- 
toted to motor mote at any ^. This character. 
Mc. uauaiy H^i ihidnmhtenri. wgs to 
common hi this study aa to yteld httle vnriont 
infommthMi. 



I noys in cgtchihi Mi m tg*i In itgtiatiegl an^ it wga found that 

•"•^^ Md yetd. Tite fraaieat the pi of a oambtolLia of «m romiu 

occurred In thioufhig and wae mgn^ nantt of thgag aavun Amarmf^ka k« 




1. The rindMfi of thn MMdy ihoiiM be 
ytiliitfd in 4t v tl ofm$ cwrriciiU for prewtiool 
chiMrcn, for tcadm pr^piratkm, and m fur- 
therinf the knowMfc of ptiytical rtfacatorv 
pcdutrkiMii, and odicri in r«tei«d proftMiom. 

2. fhytical educators diould cxtand Xhmt 
programs to provide lor the Mdi of pfiachool 
children. Movement as a facUyr m learnM agid 



in the development of readiness to karn necd^ 
fnrdier enploratioii. Hms eiipkHation should 
locns on groii mo^rmmm m early chddhoud. 

). Since this iMeafth has been linNM m 
of snh^acis, peofraphical area and 
It « the inmiiMtor'N hiifr 
sivda^ mgm wnilar or related ^ 
wdl be nHih»><» movement ol >i-.aiK 
rr ditaam conditions. 
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PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR ASSESWENT IMnWMEVfS 



Robert E, McAdam ^ 
Illinois State Univmity 
Normal, Illinois 



Introductioii 

The nature of tlie phyncal educator*! role in 
ihe study of perceptuai-iiiotor leamiaff is still 
u>iclear. Five years of involvement hawe not 
yielded apeement or definition of what is a 
**perceptual-motor act** Not until tlie second 
day of tlie 1968 AAHTER Synpoiiiiin was a 
deOnition attempted by tlw pMtlcipatii« body. 
Even then, the panel composed of expam from 
varied disciplines could not wtHe on a defini- 
tion. 

Since we are to five a brief sumMry of 
perceptual motor assessment tastiumuMs. per- 
haps we should a^ to a worick^ coMpt of 
the peroeptual-moior act Kephart (3) points 
out that tliere b a cyclical nature to the activity 
of the child in any given taA. First of aM, there 
is an imput process which is» in assaace, the 
settling or sensory prooess. Secondly, lime is an 
integrating or inienuUring procM which is the 
perctiviftg of the Input. Thirdly, there is an 
omiput or motor response resulting from the 
two preceding phases of the cyde. Lastly, there 
i^uftediNKk to the individual asa result of his 
t mp o t ut which, in turn, may fortify or modify 
responses to subsequent Mlar hiput litua- 
tions. It is this combined process of mnsii^. 
integrating* responding, and interpieting feed- 
bm:fc information which can wrve as our work- 
ing concept for the perceptual-motor act 



Instruments which attempt to assess a 
child's peroeptuai-motor process by this defi- 
nition obviously are fraught with UmiUtioni. 
THIS is particularly true becaum the only 
manifestation of the internal ptocemes of len^ 
ing and integraUng is the individuates response. 
Hius, while the abiUty may be asaened hi total, 
it may be difficult to ascertain the relative role 
of input (sensing, integrating) and output 
(motor response) in the process. 
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the practical 
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Material prssenti 
Crefts. Illinois State University, NormaC la 



ated by Dr. Vi 



stor wns asked k»y administrators 
I district to ""appraim physical perfor- 
ergarten children for the purpose 
in the identification of hidividMsl 
> far first gsada." A pcoMem wMch had 
i one of the prinripals in the sysSem was 
mi oblectiee informUnn snpportii^ 
St wiM talking to paaents of 
were mcommendsJ for ** ready 
lof forflsstgrada. 
The investigator, mmonvinced that such 
informaeiun would sunUt from a phywaai per- 
formanoe teat, sgreed to try to constmct **a 
motor ability test for kindergarten use,'* Cri- 
teria were set up for the test: it must be a 
dynamic pom movement test; it must have low 
cognitive content; and, it must inchide the 
recognized elements of motor ability- 
ooordinalkin, balance, agility, and a tense of 
awareness when moving in ipace. 

A doien items were selecsed for pilot work, 
each mtisiying meaansm of dm criteria to tome 
degree. FhmUy, five isams wMch had reasonably 
hyw correlations with each other but had at 
bast m ode ra tely high seMMttty and objectivity 
coefficients were seieeted. Two of these were 
(Text continued on pm 51.) 
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DAYTON 

StNSORY MOTOR AWARENBSS SURVtY FOR 4- AND 5-YEAR-OLDS 

Date ot Tcst_ 



Name Sex Birth (enter. 

Bttdy Image. Vi point for each correct part; 9 points pOMibk. 
1. Ask the child l» touch the following body parts: 



head • ankles ears - stomach 

nose legs ■ chin. 

eyes . feet mouih , , waist 

«/ri«ttt «^hi»^t fin^>er^^ Anulderii 

back elbows 

Space and Directions, y% point for each correct direction; 5 points possible. 

2. Ask the child to point to the followinK directions: 

f^*^*** y^^f^ up down beside you 

^lace 2 blocks on a table about I inch apart. Ask the child to point : 

under over to the top lo the bottom between 

Balance, Score 2 points if accomplished. 

3. Have the child stand on tipltKs. on both feel, M^ith eyes open for 8 seconds. 

Balancv and Laterality, Score 2 points for each foul: 4 point <« possible. 

4. Have the child stand on one foot, eyes closed, for 5 seconds. Alternate feet. 

iMtvrality, Score 2 points if I he child kecpK hi% feet u>KCthcr and does not lead off with one fool. 

. 5. Have the child jump forward on two feel. 

Rhythm and Neuromuscukir ConrroL Score 2 points for each foot if accomplished 6 times; 4 points 
possible. 



.6. Have the child hop on one foot. Hon in place. 



Rhythm and Neuromuscukw Control Score 2 points. 

— _7. Have the child skip forward. Child must be able to sustain this motion around the rtiom 
for approximately 30 feet. 

Integration of Right and Left Sides of the Body, Score 2 points if cross pat terniny is evident, for each. 

__8. Have the child creep forward. 

■ 9. Have the child creep backwards. 

tye-Foot Coordimtiitn, Score 2 points if done the lenf th of tape or mark. 

■ 10. Use an 8-foot tape or chalk mark on the floor. The child walks in a crossover step the 
kngth of the tape or mark. 
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tint' Muivh' i tmtmL S\:k\u 2 paints il p«p«i i» iompkiffl) wumpkd. Siorr I point M p^prr 
pjrtully irumpltfd. Score 0 points ir ihild nrvdn j^M^tjiKv or ih^nyr^ h^mlv 

■ I 1 1. ll«lfip I h4ilf iHcri ol i»c«^ip«ptr. tKc child pitli^ yp ihc p«prr «ith onr HjunI ^ml pvt« tb« 
niKcr hami hvNiml tMik. lit tN«n aiitmpti lu crympk iIk p«rcr in hts h^ml. Mr nuy 
m>i u«f h.» other hand, lK« taMt, or lii« body for «Mi«t«ni«. 

hifm h'rt vptkm. Score I pt)int lor t^ih corrtci ititftch. 

I 2. I'Mng 4 ptccr ol paper «fith 2-iiHh iirck«. «^y«rtv «nd irwinykv j^k th« child lo point ti» 

t»o obfVi.it that «rr Ihr %«m«. 

ttffrfi f't-nrpt tm. Score I p(»int il cirikr li MkniHicd correctly. 

Score 2 pom It il the trunglr and H|yare are identilic-d correct !> . 

1 ^ Aifc the chiM to identity by nyinf , **point to the circle/" 

'Toint to the i^Mire.** 
*Tuiiit to the trMngle.*' 

Hf^fHg Ottcnmfmhim, Score I pciiMt if the chiM t»p« corm tly v«ch timv. 

14. the child to tyni hit back to yoy. Tap the tabk t^ith 4 hIkIl 3 time%. A«k the child 

to tym artHiiid and tap the «tMii the mhw way. 

AMa the child to turn hit bach to ytiy* Tap the taNe ^am t^iih the «tkli« i2 (|yk*k i4p%, 
pau«e. then 2 more (|yK-li ta^). Have the child tym hack to vou and t^p out thr rhythm. 

• " HmnJ ( Hf^UtnsiHm, Score one poMif lor each wci c««lul c<HnpletK>n. 

^ A bo^rd ift Head wMi J holn |p il TiMboAetaN 3/4, 5/11 and 1/2 M«;hei m dnmeter 

The child i« atked lo py| bit fhiyer Ibroypb the bolet wiihoyt toycbmi Ihe tide«. 
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PONTIAC SCHOOL DItTRICT 

Df^fmtfil of Physical C^MCation, Athlttici an^ NtcrMlien 



Stutknt^ N;inH*. Sex 

lc%tiMN Naiyh* - _ . - 

Si hm>l Teni hcr'* Name . 

HirllNltftc Month Ywr 



KJNDfcRGARTEN PtiRCEPTUAL MOTOR SCREENING nST 

r»«toft fattWtt 

I. flALAN<> BFAM 
Uiks 

1. Wail* forward i>n •* k 4** b«am witlioyt »ta|>piiia off. Yet □ No □ Yaa □ N<) □ 

2. Wali^ biicli^ard on 8* x 4" hcam without %\tppm^ off. Ycb □ No □ Yc^ □ N«) □ 

3. Walin Mdrwanh kft on a' n 4 * beam wiIHomI itapp ^ off. Ym □ No □ Yc^ □ No □ 

4. Wiilit Mdewardi rigthi on M' x 4 * btf«m withovi itcpping ofl. Y«b □ No □ Yet CI No □ 

sKiPfiN<; 

U$k Ski^30fc«t witlMitttWMlikivallcrMtiiif rhytlMi. Yn □ No □ Ye« □ No □ 
y STANDINC; BROAD JUMP FOR DISTANCH 
T&$k I'mfliaaica takaoff witk hotli faat am4 mmmn 

diitaiKc to MMti mkIi. l- t. In. I^i. In* 

4. UPff R RACK STRENGTH 



EKLC 



faaft WMIi faat iwitlMttt rfMal IhM firai wiili mwm 
I wdi. cMM Mrii hm4 an4 ckm vlT Ml at a* 

rtpteaMMiwIi^M. ItoMfor lOaaMii. Yaa □ No □ Yet □ NoD 

5. LOWER RACK STRENGTH 

IM «fHli^Mi4af l#t,cMMlintfaatiwtclMtilMt) 

ath^dff Mtat^of^aiMlMMifot lOtacoMi. Yaa □ No □ Yat □ NoD 

6. WINKING 

rai4 Stii4»fit ca« wmk wMli aMIiar aya. Yat □ No □ Ytt □ No □ 
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LAKEVIEW SCHOOLS - ST. CLAIR SHORES, MICHIGAN 



PROJECT GENESIS 
PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR SCREENING 

WALK BALANCE BFAM 

1. ( an he uw bulh %\^ts »)l budy lo l>aUncr?^^ 

2. (an he rci ttver hik babncv? 

3. IX>e» he avoid Ihc task? 

4. Uhts he nocd lo watch his led when walking?. 

JUMPINC; AND HOPPINC; 

1. ( an he uand up sltuight and cIojjc hi» eyes, wilh ^tnxs ouutreichcd in front of him ' 

XXrcs he waver al all? 

2. Can he siurid on one lool successfully? 

Which f<K)l?_ 

3. ( an he hop on that {k^oV. 

The* other fiM)r* 

bolh flH't'> 

4. Can he skip around you? 

K the skip sm(M>th; more ot a gallop: unHUccexsful?. 

IDENTIFICATION OF BODY PARTS 

1. Can he louch ihe body part called for in a prompt fashion?. 

2. DiKTi he touch the described body pari accurately as opposed to *7eekng around" for it?. 

3. IXhts he touch tH>th members of a pair (ears, knees, etc.)? 

4. C an he identify the part being touched? 

5. Is he aware of up^wn directions?. , 

THROW 

1 . Does he comistcntly throw wMli the same arm?_ 

2. Docs he keep hit eyes on the obfecl lo which he Ihrows?^ 

3. Can he control his throws? 



CATCH 

1 . Does he hack away from Ihe baU when it is thrown? 

2. IXies he bknk or ckne his eyes when attempting to catch the ball?- 

3. CK>es he use both hands in a coordinated fashion to catch the bail?. 

4. Does he hold his arms ripd? 



ANCbLS-IN-THt-SNOW 



! . ( an he visujily identity tlic part to be moved or dtnis he need to have the 
body part touched? . 

2. Docs he move hi* limbs fimoothly and decisively? . _ . _ _ _ _. 

3. Is there ovcrHow into other limbs? 

4. ( an he make necessary corrections with only one repetition ot instructions?, 

5. hoes he tollow directions cjsily? 

6. Can he locus his attention on the activity at hand? « 

7. Is he distracted easily? 

8. Is he apprehensive in performing activities? 



timed ball placement tests and three ot these 
were variations of forward, backward, and 
sideward hopping tor accuracy tests. 

It was al!io determmed that each test item 
clearly ditierentiatcd between the previous 
year\ kindergarten children, who now com- 
prised the **ready room group,** and the first 
grade group. This kind of validation was repli- 
cated in ditterent schools within the district 
under study. The tests were then given to the 
kindergarten class. There was significant agree- 
ment between the teacher*s judgment and the 
Mlentitication of the children by the **motor 
ability** tests at the same time. 

However, in the process of testing, the 
investigator noted that scores on both the ball 
placement test and the hopping for accuucy 
test were probably more related to behavior 
patterns than to inherent motor ability. For 
example, confidence or lack c conftdence was 
often obvious- no matter what was the test 
item. Though the items were simple to perform, 
frequency of mistakes and ability or inability to 
recover from mattakes were differentiating 
factors in performance. SimiUrly, pace, deliber- 
ation, and eon<^ntration were reflected in the 
scores in some w ^y. 

The question of whether or not any *'motor 
ability** was being tested was raised. It was 
decided that simple familiar movements of 
walking and ruiming be tested to see if they 
differentiated between the two groups. They 
did not. It was concluded that the ball pbce- 
ment test and hopping test appeared to have 
face Validity as motor ability tes*s-inorc so 
than did the walkirig and running tests. Yet, it 
was equally obvious that the scores did. in fact, 
reflect the Gtiild*s characteristic pattern of 
behavior whi«.h was present no matter what 
requirement was made of him. It became more 
plausible to accept the high degree of i^ree- 
ment between the kindergarten teacher*s identi- 
fication of **ready room candidates** and the 
''motor ability** test results. 



hrom the principafs point of view, the tests 
proved useful since they offered additional 
evidence to differentiate between first grade 
and **ready room** candidates. They providc*d 
objective information whicn was supportive of 
teacher judgments based on classroom perfor- 
mance and which, at times* gave new insights to 
the teacher about her students, hrom the 
i*ivestigator*s viewpoint, the tests pointed 
candidly to the fact that motor ablhty alone 
was not being tested. The tests helped to point 
out that when a new requirement is put upon 
students to perform in some way. though good 
testing procedures are followed, characteristic 
patterns such as selfHronfidence and ability to 
adjust, play an important role in the determir 
tion of the quality of final performance. 

As illustrated in this case, the identification 
of relationships (teacher "ready room** designa- 
tion and low *'motor ability** scores) can 
mislead unless the mechanisms or reasons for 
relationships are ascertained. The reasons, when 
analyzed, may lead both to better assessment 
procedures and to a base upon which appropri- 
ate activity programs can be created. 



Mimietoiika Phyncsl Perfonmiice 

Since the Minnetonka Physical Performance 
Rcadineu Test is an insuument which emerged 
from a aound reMrch approach, let us see a 
film of the administration of the test. Five 
items are involved. About 12 to 15 minutes are 
required to test 3 people on ail 5 items. The 
test is for 5 to 7 year olds. 

1) Jumping in squares (12**) 
Forward back ^ 5 each - 1 0 > 20 
Uteral « 10 

2) Complex jumping 

Forward skipping a square, back one & 
50 on, « 5 
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3) Jumping back = # of times in lOsecunds 
Lattrral = #ot times in 10 seconds 

# of times per»on 
crossed the line is the 
important factor 

4) Ball placement test - 3 buckets with 
golf balls (50) in middle bucket. Put 
balls into side bucket using both hands 
simultaneously. Hand pUcement is regu- 
lated (center). Put balls in; not throw 
them ' scored b> time. 

5) Agility and accuracy in ball placement- 
This is a shuttle test. Twenty balls arc in 
one basket 6' from another basket. Point 
is to transfer the balls from one basket to 
another scored by time. 

Note: All worked out their own patterns. 



CbmmcnU praented by Dr. Cnfts 

At this point I would like to offer my own 
comnKnts and observations on the nature and 
use of perceptual-motor assessment instruments 
and training programs. 

Many specific tests seem to be good for 
identifying youngsters who are purported to 
have high and low perceptual-motor abilities. 
Whether one accepts or rejects the idea that this 
high-low discrimination does in fact really 
occur from use of such a variety of tests, some 
probing questions must be asked. 

First» do assessment tests have any common- 
ality as to categories investigated and items 
employed within the categories? A cursory 
analysis of some of the clinical aiHl educational 
perceptual-motor assessment tools, in terms of 
categories and items employed» reveals some 
interesting observations. Categories most often 
employed are: balance, body image, coordina- 
tion and fundamental patterns, and fine motor 
competencies. The categories next used most 
frequently were directionality, laterality, forms 
and figure ground, ocular exercises, and physi- 
cal fitness. Least used as categories but always 
involved indirectly are language, personal-social, 
memory, attention, comptehensiofi, and confi- 
dence. Items within the same categories in the 
different assessment instruments mctc vari- 
ations on a theme. That is, while they were 
different to the eye as to what might bt used 
for equipment or for task description, the real 
prol>lems underlying the tasks were often 
similar. 

What do these observations mean? Perhaps 
nothing. Perhaps, however, there is a need to 
explore the considerations that each compe- 
tency relevant to the establishment of an 
accurate perceptual world needs to be tested, 
hut that any of a number of specific tests 
might be used within particular categories. 



Thus, if five items have been used Ui test lor 
dynamic balance, is there one which is be<»t? 
Are they c*qually good? Of course, it is possible 
that for gross discrimination purposes, assess- 
ment tests might use only a tew categories or 
even one category. These types of assessment 
instruments obviously would be limited in use 
to screening rather than for remediiil action. 
Research done on a factor analysis basis as well 
as correlation studies would seem to be needed 
if the questions raised are to be answered. If 
such research seems important, could not a 
national approach be taken, as was done in the 
physical fitness research? 

Also, do the assessment instruments really 
test what we think they do? 1, too, along with 
some of the other speakers, wbh to suggest that 
caution must be used in interpreting our testing 
scores and that the why of the score must be 
considered and specificity sought. It is entirely 
possible that what we test with many of the 
perceptual-motor items is the ability individuals 
have on how to learn in general. By this I mean 
that youngsters have learned a way to attack 
problems or have no concept of how to attack 
them and so have established various patterns 
of behavior. Dependent on how flexible and 
insightful the how-to-learn approaches may be. 
the perceptual-motor testing may yield quite 
different or similar performances on some 
category item. Could it be that we are testing 
the ability to interpret feedback and to know 
therefore how to correct errors? Or is it 
attention span? Confidence? Our expectations 
of the child? 

Finally, there is a need for the physical 
educator to view his involvement in the percep- 
tual*motor area from two perspectives. One is 
the teaching of classes of the so-called normal 
children so that the best perceptual-motor 
experiences possible occur within the physical 
education framework. In other words, optimal 
teaming is the goaL Thb would mean a program 
with varied content, taught in such a way that 
enhancement of optimal learning within the 
social, emotional, intellectual, and physical 
spheres would be plausible. Implemenution of 
this concept would obviously require a strong 
emphasis on the perceptual-motor domains. 
The movement education approach might be 
used with some valid justification to achieve the 
preventive, self-actualizing program proposed. 

The second perspective that the physical 
educator must have relates to programs for 
youngsters with problems in the perceptual- 
motor area and in other areas. Perhaps a major 
role of a physical educator might be the 
identification of youngsters who are having 
perceptual-motor difficulties in the regulariy 
scheduled physical education classes. This kind 
of approach might also be used in other subject 
areas. Thus, if each area of learning were to 
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identify younptcrs wlio were having kamiiif 
difficulties in their leHMCtive cUiws, this group 
might then constitute the ipecitl group who 
would receive further diagnostic testing tnd 



remedial programs from a multidiscipiinary 
approach. The physical educator obviously 
Aottld be invohred in such a group undertalung. 
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REVIEW DF DATA PROCESSING TECHNIQUES 

NEEDED TO INTERPRET MENTAL-MOTDR 
RELATIONSHIPS IN CULTURALLY DEPRIVED 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 



Joseph y. Grubcr 
Don R, Kirkcndall 
University of Kentucky 
Lf-xington, Kentucky 



Intfoduction 

The reUiiunships jimong menial and motor 
variables have been investigated under the 
assumption thai Ihey jointly comprise part oi 
an integrated behavior syiidrome influencing 
the development of the human organism. Au- 
thoritit^s such at Ismail, Kephart, and CoweU 
(7); Ismail and Gruber (8); Yodcr (16); and 
Kirkend«ll (9), when utilizing both univariate 
and multivariate data processing techniques, 
have produced information which consistently 
tends to support the validity of the stated 
assumption. Briefly, these investigators have 
demonstrated that items measuring coordina- 
tion of the arms and legs correlate to a higher 
degree with intellectual performance than do 
items which measure growth, strength, speed, 
and power. In a study on first, third, aiHl fifth 
grade children, Pladc (IS) found simple coneU- 
tions between reading achievement and tests of 
agility and coordination to be unusually high, 
ranging from a low of .64 to a high of .8). 
KirkemUll (13), employing discrimiiunt func- 
tion analysis, dehionst rated that it was possible 
to differentiate among high, medium, and low 
academic achievers with both coordination and 
fitness motor items. All of these investigators 
used so-called normal ekmentary school boys 
and girls as subfccts in their studies. 

hirpoar 

The purposes of this paper are to acquaint 
the reader with the nature of rcUtionihipft 
between mental and motor perfonnancc ii^ a 
H^ecial group of high school students, and to 
indicate the need for utiliiing both multivafiate 
and univariate data proceaiing techniques* Both 
methods are needed to identify relationships 
not only l>etween two behavior domaiiu, t>ut 
also to assist in determining the contribution of 



selected items in each domain to the overall 
relationship. 

Procedures 

Sampling Procedure^ The students partici- 
pating in this study were the entire population 
of % students, ages 14 through 17, at Lincoln 
School, Simpsonville, Kentucky. Because of 
health, orthopedic, and discipline problem^ 
only 91 subjects (girlir44, boys'47. Negro-41, 
white-50) in grades 9 through 1 1 completed the 
study. Lincoln School provided a residential 
setting for culturally deprhred pupils achieving 
below tested capacity at time of admission. 

Mtamring Instrumtnti and Proctdures* For 
purposes of this paper, data from only 12 
variat>les were utilized.^ Information corcern- 
tng the validity of these measures can be loun«i 
in the references cited. The variables included 
were: 

a) six items purported to measure c<K>rdina' 
tion of the arms and legs ( 1 0) 

b) six intellectual achievement measures- 
KuMmm-Andenon LQ, (1 4); Verbal 
Stanford Achievement; Quantitative Stan* 
ford Achievement: Total Stanford Aca* 
demic Achievement scores; the intelli- 
gence factor of the High Schoot Person- 
ahty Inventory (2); and a teachers class- 
room achievement rating. 

The IFAT-HSfQ personality inventory, the 
Kuhhrmn-Andenon LQ., and \Y\t Stanford Aca- 
demic Achievement tests were administered in a 
standardised testing environment t>y the Lin- 
coln School psychologist. The classroom aca- 



' For more extensive reports of the relation- 
skips among the total pool of 34 items selected 
from the mental, motor, emotional, and soeial 
domains, the reader is directed to reference 

numbers(S),(6),(ll).(t3). 
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dcniii. jchicxcnicnt raiing uas done b> the 
tcuchcrs t>n j paired comparison basiv The 
coordination itcm*» were administered in a 
private session to each child by the authors ol 
this paper. All testing! was condueted as part ot 
the routine year-end aehieveinent testing at 
Lincoln Seh(H>L 

!^ta PrtKi using. In an effort lo el i in mate 
any possible inaturational contamination ot 
certain data, the Stanford Academic Achmi'^ 
mcnt scores were converted to T-seores by 
grade. I he Kuhlnian* Anderson l,Q, scores are 
inherently adjusted lor age. All other data were 
utilized in their raw score lorm. 

Simple Pearson-Produet Movement Correla- 
tit>n C oefficients lor all possible pairs of items 
weic calculated for the total group. This proce- 
dure enables one to examine the relationship 
between individual pairs of items taken one at a 
time from larger domains of behavior. However, 
this univariate analysis does not provide any 
information as to the relationship between the 
much larger mental and motor domains. The 
factor analysis technique also does not take 
inl(» consideration the magnitude of relation- 
ships between domains. In an effort to elimi- 
nate this deficiency, the data were also sub- 
mitted to canonical correlation analysis. Canon- 
ical Correlation provides for the maximum 
correlation between two sets ot linearly com- 
bined variables. The procedure in canonical 
correlation is to find the vectors of weights 
such that the maximum correlation between 
the domains is obtained. The magnitude of the 
normalized weights in each domain vector 
indicates the relative amount of contribution 
the individual variables are making in the 
correlation between the two sets of variables. In 
order to test the signiHcanee of each canonical 
correlation found, Wilkes A criterion was used 
and transformed into as outlined by Cooley 
and Lohnes. (3) 

Analysis of Data 

By obierving the simple correlation coeffici* 
ents in Table I , it can be seen that the highest 
correlations were among variables in the intel- 
lectual domain. The Verbal Stanford Achieve- 
ment and Quantitative Stanford Achievement 
correlated .77 and .67 respectively with the 
Total Stanford Academic Achievement score. 
This was to be expected since the total score is 
really the summation of the two sub-test scores. 
The correlation between Verbal ami Quantita- 
tive Stanford Academic Achievement was a low 
.34. The highest correlation between the paired 
comparison achievement rating and any other 
intellectual achievement measure was .43 with 
the Total Stanford Academic Achievement 
score. The Kuhhnan- Anderson LQ, measure had 
a low correlation of .26 with Factor B- General 
intelligence of the HSPQ. This suggests that 



dillcrent types oi scholasiu achievement, js 
well as intelligence, was bein^ exhibited by this 
special group of high school students. In other 
words, there anpears to have been spccilicit> t>I 
cognitive funtih>n present in this group. Hence, 
any tmc measure of intellectual performance 
nu»st certainly will nof provide the type i>t 
evidence that can approach the true state ol 
affairs in this ntultitaceted phenomena that we 
call cognitive funct on or the "intellectual 
domain." 

Ihe highest correlation found anu.ng the 
coordination measures was .64 between iwi» 
hopping Items. The correlations between items 
measuring ctntrdination of the arms and legs 
were generally low and msignificant. This 
would indicate specificity of hmb coordination. 

The only significant correlations bet ween 
CiMirdinalion items and intellectual perfor- 
mance measures were .26 bt'tween arms and 
legs, together with the intelhgence trait of the 
HSPQ: -.25 between arms -6 counts and Verbal 
Stanford Achievement, and -.24 beiwen?n hop 
2R1L and Verbal Stanford Academic Achiciv^ 
ment. The remaining correlations between the 
individual pairs ot* coordination and intellectual 
achievement items were non-significant. Based 
on this univariate data one might erroneously 
umclude that the mental and motor domains 
were generally unrelated, or that in this special 
population of high schtiol students a meaning- 
ful perceptual-motor relationship was not de- 
tectable. This could be due to the fact that the 
elements of one domain (mental) were not 
allowed to relate with a set of behavior ele- 
ments from another domain (motor). In reality, 
human behavior is a ^'gesUlt" phenomena and 
every effort should be made in the primary 
research design to identify the more global 
relationships between behavioral domains. 

In order to overcome the deficiencies of 
univariate analysis just alluded to, the data were 
submitted to canonical correlation aiulysis. The 
first computation printout of the analysis re- 
vealed that the Total Stanford Academic 
Achievement score and paired comparison score 
contributed no information to the relationship. 
Thus, these two intellectual items were dropped 
from the final analysis in order to conserve 
degrees of freedom. The results of the canonical 
correlation analysis between the six item coor- 
dination sub^omain^ and the intellectual do- 

"^Wrke^dSTwdGruber (II). The reader's 
^ ^^^^ l^per where three 

iifnificani ctaonical correlatioiu are diacuaaed 
in detaiL The fku (.$$|) between an intellec- 
tual domain of 4 items and a lolal motor 
fitneat and 6 coordina- 
tion). The aecond canonical correlation (.421) 
was between the 4 Item intellectual domain and 
a $ item fit nest sub-domain. The latt correla- 
tion of .439 was between the 4 item intellectual 
domain and Ihe 6 item coordination sub- 
domain. 
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TABLE II 



CANONICAL CORRELATIONS BETWEEN COORDINATION 
AND INTELLECTUAL ACHIEVEMENT^ 



Canonical Ganoid' 

Correlatkm Comlatiofi ymi A \^ of 

'^^^ .193 .648 2 36.634 ' 24 

.132 .8033 18.507 15 

•7^5 .t>^5 .925 1 6.582 8 

.103 .011 .9994 ,897 ^ 



*SiBninc«nt al .05 level. 

t Alwlracted from K^ken<lall and Grubrr (I i ) 



main comprised ot tour measures are pf« ^nttfd 
on Tabic II. The maximum correbiMi iifcaainrd 
was .439. The lirst test perform«d miKrated 
this to be a uttnificant (a = .05) relationship 
between the mental and motor domain* The 
remaining x^'& which weie not significant at the 
.05 level indicated that only the vectors oi 
weights associated with the first raa^WfcM 
correlation would allow meaningful <i««iMKal 
interpretatHin. ThoMr vectors. wHicii indicate 
the relative contribution of the individual items 
trom each domain (normalized weights) are 
presented in Table HI. 

The normalized weights in each vector 
associated with the significant canonical corre- 
lation between the intellectual domain and the 
coordination domain indicate that the indi- 
viduai items (e.g.. arm»^ counts and hop 2R A 
IL) were the primary motor contributors. It is 



■MMMig K) tH^u r^t v^wda w Hiem Hcn^^ 
m^mmm% Mcreni limb ci-ordinatioiu The 
Mtedectuai achievement domain was almost 
exclusively represented by FqcIot B of the 
HSPQ (General Intelligence v&. Hniness) m this 
relationship. This wouM sMfpt^i 4^ jccordini^ 
to Cattell's (2> int«r|Mvtai«M» .i • »«.tor b. a 
Rffsofi who had higti conceptual ability ur 
abstiact reasoning was likely to perform w«|i 
certain arm and leg coordination tasks W<f« 
relationships were not apparent in the urnv^ri* 
ate analysis previously reported. It is also 
noteworthy that the interaction, of items from 
the two domains provides for a clearer picture 
of those elements in each domain which make 
primary cx>ntributions to the significant overlap 
between mental and motor performance. Thus, 
a more meaningful interpretation of the rela- 
tionship between the mental and motor do- 
mains is provided to scholars in the field. 



TABLE III 

RELATIVE CONTRIBUTION OF EACH VARIABLE 
IN THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
COORDINATION AND INTELLECTUAL ACHIEVEMENT^ 



CooedteatkNi Vector 



laMkctMl Adi to ^ei ct Vector 



7^ Hop R A L 
39.9 Arms ~ 6 Counts 
31.7 Hop 2R A IL 
•5.3 Hopping - 12 Counts 
-3.4 Arms - 8 Counts 
1 2.2 Arms A Legs 

Canonical Correbtion » .439 



75.3 Factor B - HSPQ 
-3.6 Kiihliiian-Andenon I.Q. 
'13.7 Stanford-Verbal 
7.4 Staiifofd-Quantiuttve 



"^Abatracted from Kirkendall and Gruber (I I). 
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Discussion and Concltisiom 

The intorm^tion in this pmpKi would sup- 
port 'd recoirmcndation that future rcMMrch tx> 
designed in such a way as to allow tor primary 
multi^arUte analysis ot data. Results from a 
number of tudie^ (5). (7). (8). (9), (15) 
dcmonMiate that <4|EMCi4:ancv. direction, and 
magnitude o\ sim^k ^^asmiihi^ can vary 
rri>ni sample ' >^rpk %r«ii:e. mfor ruction 
^(ii.viTr>in^ lYHM^^ul '< ui»4>nilitpH may Ih: 
lt)\t il vvc soUc¥k .-m^ty itnMwvilK tools. ThLN 
oiild lead ti> I p«>H^«ii^ rfr«HMM>u^ conclusion 
I. itLcrnm^ ^u' ' (ciiiiv m i»«ps jcri>\\ 

wmpks or within -..iiiptc i>t imHk 

It IS c\sentul that tht: ntiTjg^ri whi'lc 
behavior pattern be revealed tir»t wttvv tntul 
behavior possesses a unique demonstr ability 
that may be undetected m a part analysis. 
Multivariate analysis can produce consistent 
behavioural relationships between domains from 
sample to sample (9), (1 1), (13). In this sense, 
the canonical correlation approach is perhaps a 
more reliable estimate of relationships between 
domains when replicating studies on diftercnt 
<«inpies. This may be due to the tjet that this 
technique, by virtue of including more items 
(behavior traits) in each domain studied, comes 
closer to a more realistic estimate of the actual 
relationship between domains. This may be 
analogous to an accepted principle of test 
construction, namely, that increasing the num- 
ber of items in a test usually has a favorable 
effect on test reliability. Admittedly, the au- 
thors of this paper are unaware of mathematical 
proof for this comparison. 

Based on the information available on this 
special group of high school students, the 
following may be concluded: 

1. The univariate correlation approach un- 
covered only a few low correlations 
between mental and coordination type 
motor items. 

2. There appears to be specificity of func- 
tion among measures of academic 
achievement as well as among I.Q. mea- 
sures. 

3. The low correlations between arm and 
leg coordination items would indicate 
specificity of limb coordination. 

4. The multivariiate canonical correlation 
analysts permitted a clearer picture of 
those specific it^ms from each domain 
which had the greatest influence in the 
overall relationship. In fact, items 
thought to be unimportant in the uni- 
variate analysis became quite importatnt 
in the canonical relationship between the 
mental and motor domains of behavior. 

5. Careful examination of the wei^t of 
items, as wjII as the simple c*orrel«tion 
coefficient* , should reveal specificity of 
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trait behaviur which ma> be unique to a 
particular sample o\ students. Thus. bi>th 
the multivanate aiwl univariate data 
processing techniques should be 'itili/ed 
in behavioral science research. 
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THE PHYSICAL EDUCATOR'S ROLE 
IN ACADEMIC READINESS 



G, N, Getman 
Wayne, Pennsylvania 



The phyMcal eUucator's role and academic 
readiness are of particular interest to me. For 
an optometrist to be talking about what physi- 
cal cducatiop is going to do for academic 
readiness may sound a littk far-a-field until you 
realize that I spent most of my clinical life 
trying to understand how a child karns to see. 
The child is born with the equipment, but what 
is the process by which he learns to use it? This 
question has almost automatically put me into 
a position of getting a lot of obscrvatioiul, 
clinical, and statistical information on the 
learning process When we start talking about 
the learning process, then we arc all in the same 
N>at. 

Kach man is entitled to his own form of 
msanity, and to his own biases and prejudices. 
One of my real prejudices is that I will not 
waste my time reaiding research done on college 
students and guinea pigs that is then applied to 
primary grade children. These arc just not the 
same kind of atuations. Yet, this type of 
research was done by Socony Vacuum Oil 
Company. 

They wsre interested in how they could best 
Uain their employees. This was why they 
looked hard at what information a person 
reuins. All of us are, om way or another, 
involved in helping children retain information; 
but, we must go one step further. We tee too 
many scholars full of information whkh they 
can't apply in a practical seme. They know a 
lot, but don*t know what to do with it. As 
teachers, you know what to do with it. 

The learner's ability to retain information ii 
startUOg-lO percent of what he mds and 20 
percent of what he teet. One Aould realitc that 
the learner hat practiced ''ditcardint** informa- 
tion for many yeart. I am an optometritt and 
grew up with a cliche. ""Vition it the dominant 
factor in human behavior.** Yet, this research 
diows that the learner retaint 30 percent of 
what he sees and 50 percent of what he sees 
and heart. Consequently, the audiovisual people 
have come into the academic team. They have 
begun to combine information systems. 



Anybody who works with children kn ^ws 
that if they express concepts in their own 
words they are more likely to retain the 
concepts than if they parrot it back to you in 
your words. Seventy percent of what they 
express in their own words is retained. Turther- 
more, 90 percent of what they say as they do a 
thing is retained. Thus, visual steering and 
monitoring must Yk involved iii what the 
learner says. All the information systems are 
tapped, aiKl suddenly wc realize the "show and 
tell" time was pretty miportant after alL \X you 
say it and put in into action, you are using 
every system available to you with which to 
act. 

I am going to discuss brit n> three develop- 
mental pha$es which are concurrent but not 
always sequentiaL There is no doubt m my 
mind that the two-day-oM infant is capable of 
cognitive performance, but it doesn't happen 
often. On the other hand, the infant spends the 
fust 18 months waging a contest with gravity. 
He is learning to move and finding out what 
movement does for him, I want to talk about 
this first phaM-fhe proprioceptive phM9e-\n 
which the child learns how to move. He finds 
out about himself and his systems. It is an 
impossibility in the human being, or in any- 
thing else as far as I know, to learn without 
movement. 

The learning process is the total organize* 
tional and integrating proceu by which an 
infant, bom rather helpteu but dynamic, puts 
himself tofether so that he is an effective piece 
of machinery. It involves all of the things a 
child must learn to do. When you break down 
iadividttal differences* and discard all of the 
items about us that you can individuaUac, you 
come to one common denominator-all human 
beings ate designed for movement. In this 
respect we are all alike. Visually steered, ap> 
prsiited, modulated, corrected movement it the 
seed-bed of intelligence. D.O. Hebb, who prob- 
ably know more about physiology than any* 
body alive today, says movement is the seed- 
bed of intelligence. This is not just my bias 
when I put the emphasis on vision. Movement 
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The prcicpiof stjfc n ihe jclion siayc by 
wteKh Xh€ ckM nnrft out aboui hn world. In 
the pruffiucvptiMl tUff. he was tmAmm out 
ifemit kmiiilf. A diiM uiet kn actiofi lyslemt 
U> tenre ftut pmftm%. A4iiltt freqiiratly «ay lo 
iMdm. "Look at iHit piciure" or "Litlefi to 
ihH tMbe " Unle»t Uie diild layt. "yet. I wiH 
bei'iMv H't of iMe to me." lie may not a«> it 
The wfant only m9* vystcmt thai «rv« hh 
piirpow. 

The phraie m^nipulttivt mo¥tmmn better 
Ocwribei what people do than tfom the phraie 
ma^rmtnt wi. MiniyMiatwc movamMtt 
ctunpriie aU the actloii v^rtlMiit that fMhIe a 
perion to explofv tk$ ctmimxi of hit woiM. I 
have inann u »>< manipwhithoe haariiv. imm«. 
«iyint. UNichii^ tattii^. ••iW Tmritim o«ly 
becMiM theie sytiMt a«t the mott avatfsMa to 
i» ai w« pMiia chMiien. Thm ait other 
«y«iemft» mch at the hio ch awteai tytiama. hMt 
we 4o«'t known what to 4o wNh them at yet. 
In fact, tha naw y apat t hawe hnra pthicii^ 
arlMat lilal|r ahotit a ^ cdM rMoHii. 
AlMuai afl hrpcia^Uve rtHMra n aft imM^ it 
<aMia hii Th a hacaiM M nMhaa *aM iM uli. If 
Ihay Ht rtii, Hmt inpp u iiil i lam hninr. Any 
4n$ that Mnha iha Miof lyaiaM alao nmht 
the thmhl^ a|rilani hacatMa wa aaa daalh^ with 
a totality. A frn iii m to out larort. all of the 
haHc of^lMl w«Mfch on iHoHn waa 4om on a 
maw »0 tkMnn. TTwi ■ phannaraoikri hunau 
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^tmtk of laimhtt how to iliffnnlnaia the 
ftm rni W f oaNr 41/f mm * (J-N IH that ctmntt. 
TW dtfletonce hvtwaao lach NlrtHani and ma la 
many MMS^t ha r anaa ha Caalt toma l-M/t I 
iun'i ««on hnow ahotN* 

Whan yon hafp a chM laam to iiiiUminaia 
iha l-M^I/i m tham tyalanM. ha la bi omn* 
aeaHahlt to the taachar; he n far moaa Mhafy to 
ih r ilmlniii the MVamoca hatwaan Men and 
Thii l» a BUmMa dinma n a a. not aniy m 

mam H taMi lo aaaha^MnSoTiha niliiiata 
MHTt am of Mil i^innaa. 

Wahnov ihm hy ha^ ifcdiiiii lao#n to 
mdia tii i nmmaimni of hoi» matiy ataft n 
iahoa to pa rtom ham to that doof. aa i ifmprad 
w how many «mpi aw nmdad to po from ham 



to the third pamrl i>i that w^ll. help t^Kin in 
dnirimmating many other ditlVrcnco. Kc^idinj: 
skill h iM>t an automatic: reMilt. There >iiU hait to 
be -4 readMif teacher to tea^h them the diltVi- 
ence between Ihtn and them and to help thiin 
learn it. When they briny these auditory . vi%uj|. 
proprioi-eptual. ^nd manipulative J-N-Dft to the 
taskv they are "readier** children. Thirre i!i 
really no toch thiny 4% a pert'cptual pfobkm. 
The problem showk up in perception, but the 
problem items from one ol the systems not 
providiny the inlormation it should. There \s 4 
hole in the concept. Without any Joubt. the 
moft you aiiiat ciitldren to buikl ikiU in 
i-M-H*!, the more perceptive they become. 

What ii a perceptive individiial? He readt; 
he*i aware; he interpret! more nnali and 
information, and conwi to the beit pi»«iible 
amwor. Ai I laid earlier, there » no uk-h thiny 
at a vHnal perception. There ii perception, but 
total perception of the tenure of a wall, 
daamad by louhini >i it. depeodi on other 
htformatton yon poaaeaa as watt 

The chid who hai nut had the chance to 
learn ai of tham thlnm throoyh movement wdl 
never ranch Ma potential at a hnman otpaniim. 
Me naadi tome frame of lofafleoce of movement 
within hlmarlf . or became of Mmielf . to verily 
ai that he pets from there on. Perception ii a 
prodoct-the end mmlt. ^rrvaptoal ptoMems 
wii not he cnmd by attachit^ the perceptual 
dafkM any mow than wadmp proMami wtN he 
cnrad by ramodW wadhtf. Thaw aw mry few 
mmailal raadlni proprami that have ever been 
Mwcoaifnl nndar that feoaral calepory. Thn is 
mamiy hacanw what waa dona wai to repeatedly 
practice the dmcnHiei the chid was already 
havlhp. We have to 00 bach to the underlyinf 
lyaianH-ai laaminf ii wuvamint. 

f^i9^nk aincailun tm ch aw can d» mow to 
^Mnam or movant wearmi proMama than 
anpoM aim. lUtwnal piahlami aw dhacHon 
>i">><mi Off w ^nan m pt u hlama whkh htctnde. 
Imply, and dapand on m a mmant. I have wen 
moawal ptahiam a **awad^ m lafpa ^stufi of 
sMdwn by phyilcal lia cat i a n and moMc 
macham TWay tan^ cMMmn lo ^oaw dance. 
H only tahot one or two alamand r^i when 
yon Arnold have alamandad lift and one or two 
nom lo nom m n l im H a t lani with the wrotw 
pminm hafom a ahid wahnm the nwanh^of 
ilw r tliniiiy, Wa mnat wniaa Uwt M to r%ht 
iacnhmal, not hi ■ h p! g al H my r^ hand 
only hacanm ctiinra mya ao. Thia la my left 
hand only bi c anw that lathe way we commune 
inm. Ai far m my phyilohi|pcal. hlohifkal 
iTiiM la cMomnad. tham handaaw a matilwd 

If yon can halp ahidran hwrn what the 
^ ^ ^im of a m mn win i ta, yon wil contrimie 
mow to ihalff ahilty than dm daw>oom 
laachm. who urtves to develop dtm c th i n and 



sequence only in the symbol It children learn it 
down in the machinery that tells them, '*Ah. 
ye». I can ted it.** they will always be more sure 
oi It. 

QtESTION: Would you comment about 
the effects of television? There are many things 
that worry us greatly about television. 

ANSWER: Television has dynamic possibili- 
ties. The problem is its pauivity. There is too 
little participation. In my laboratory, we raised 
five children. We raised three before T.V. and 
two after. Wlien T.V. came along. I uw to it 
that the two i>oys who came after T.V. were 
Uimulattfd to |>articipate. Charley did not have 
to be fttimubted. He changed his cottume for 
every show. When it came to a cowboy show, 
he put on his guns and his hat. Wh«^n it was 
Superman, he draped a towel over his back and 
put on his long underwear. He participated! 
Today, there it research showing that kids learn 
how to sit hour after hour and learn ttot to pay 
any attention to what ii on the screen. Re- 
searchers are running E.E.G.'s while children sit 
there in front of T.V. and the rewilts indicate 
that these children are so pamve that they'ie 
not even paying attention. Yon can almost say 
they are learning no< to tee or look. This it bed. 
Many things here need to be examined care- 
fully. 

QUESTION: How do I get the most done 
with the least effort? 

ANSWER: That it perception. How do we 
ctimbine or contrast systems? I could bring o^t 
a certain set of blocks and drive you crasy. I 
make them on purpote, not for children. 
Certain things about these Nocks would con* 
fuse you until I rearranged them in a certain 
way. There it a series of blocks of different 
siaes and I ask yon to tell me which is heaviest. 
You usually say, the biggest one, of course. 



Well, I sneaked m some weights and so you pick 
up the blocks and say. '*The Uttlest one is the 
heaviest. You must have weighted that the 
most.** Actually, these blocks weigh the same. 
Nobody believes me until we put them on a 
postage scale t^ecause every one of the sensory 
modalities is misled. One makes eonclusions on 
the basis of what it looks like or what it I'ccK 
hke. 

QUI^.STION: Whatever happened to I), b. 
Harmon's ideas concerning classroom turniturc? 

ANSWCR: What always happens when it 
costs more to do better? When they could put 
in the bleachers at the football fieUs tor the 
money they saved on the cheaper desks, you 
know what got done, don't you? So they do 
not even make a decent desk any more. 

QUESTION: Why didn't they do more re- 
search? 

ANSWER: Because the schiMtl board 
wouldn't buy it. 

QUESTION: I've heard that the listening 
curve of children has decreased and that the 
talking curve has increased. WouU you say this 
is pood or bed? 

ANSWER: It's bad because there are more 
parrots and less participants. And this is part ot 
what television does. They babble what they 
hear and don*t listen to what they arc saying. I 
have a strong conviction that the auditory 
system was not given to ms primarily to hsten to 
each other or to listen to music. An auditory 
system was given to us primarily to monitor our 
own noises. The baby knew whether he was 
mahii^ the right noise to get toilet care or 
food, and our children are nof making thosi. 
discriminations any more. They are hstening 
and imitating without monitoring their own 
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My tjsk IS tu the stage tor reviewing and 
aiuly/ing action programs, to raise questions, 
and to point ahead. When new dimensions ^re 
being explored, a wide variety ot programs 
usually develops. The perceptual-motor field is 
no exception. This writer hat been a member ot 
public school and university staffs for more than 
30 years, and has seen in the last decade as 
much, if not more, interest and diversification 
in the perceptual-motor field as in any other 
field. 

Currently, programs range from emphasis on 
elementary physical education programs for all 
children, to control and experimental groups 
selected because of functioning proMemii or 
deflciti. Some programs are developed and 
Miperviied by the physical educator, others by 
elementary principal* or curriaihim superviM>rs. 
Programs may be conducted in a gym, dast- 
room, specially equipped room, or a clinical 
setting. Some are an integral part of the daily 
schedule, others are quite separate. Some in- 
volve a multidisciplinary team, while in others, 
one person **runs the show/* Screening, elec- 
tion, aad research vary as much as pertowiel 
and programs. 

As society becomes more complex and costs 
soar, every m^r institution that deab with 
human beings is examhiing more doiely its 
goals, methods, and results, interest in the 
pcroeplual-motor area coincided with the ad- 
vent of federal funds. These funds provided a 
great hnpetus for materials and personnel. 
Nrceptyafmolor was considered innovative-a 
kay word for funding. As the time for per- 
cep(ual>motor projects expires, and as local 
districts begih picking up the ubs, many 
questions are being adied, calling for concrete 
evidence in research. 

Schools are beginning to take a serious bok 
at the deficits chMdien have when they begin 
i4;hoot This involves deficits of the learner, of 
the school progiam, and of the learning en- 
vironment at home and in the community. The 
concept of readineM is being re-examined. 
Research regarding sensory deprivation and 
the possibilities of sensory stimulation have 
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been almost traumatic, even lor those who 
consider themselves knowledgeable. Investiga- 
tions at the University of Oklahoma have 
revealed that just having a mobile over a ciib 
may make as much iks 52 days difference in 
reaching. Experience \\ now said to foster 
structural change. Theorists are getting ckiscr 
together as research not only reinforces the 
maturational aspects, but also stresses the way 
experience faciUutes advancement. One no 
kMiger tolerates arguments of either-or, but 
further research is needed to better understand 
maturation and to improve experiences. De> 
velopment involves a combination of factors 
operating in complicated ways. Hecause of the 
highly complex nature of the devek>pmental 
process, physical, social, intellectual, and tsm^y 
tion.ti v4)mponents are not separate and in- 
dep rit - they are functionally related to one 
anoiucr. Some of these components develop 
without any special practice or teachii^ by 
•dult*. Sigiiiflcantly, when the environment 
imposes delays, defkrits may interfere with later 
learning. One may work on the deficits, but he 
must always return to the toul movement and 
functkming of the child, because development 
proceeds as an Integrated network. How do the 
programs handle thk? 

New ideas and methods ah»ays brii^ a 
struggle with problems. Sewre problems are 
easier to see and often yield more dramatic 
solutions, tariy perceptual-motor programs re- 
flect a tendency toward preoccupatkm with 
dysfunction. 

A m^r conom has been, and still is, 
dysTunctkw versus the total physical education 
program. Some ware afraid people would think 
-thafs physical educatkm." We«, isn*t it part 
of it? The problem is not one or the other. 
Each has made m^or contributions to the 
other. It*s not eithar-or, but how they are 
related. What is the role of the physical 
educator? Remedkd work in many areas has for 
years centered on dysfunction. As important as 
remediatkM is for some, it is an endless tadi, 
often it is Just a postmortgm. It may even be too 
bla to plan an gffactive program. This is 



happening in other licUs uIsik ( onstdcr iiici>i.il 
health. I or yeiirs we have been buiUling iiu>ri- 
aiMl biKgrr institutions. When one t>ut ol seven 
persons nced« some kind ot mental health 
Mirvice. the day ol reckoninie c*»me%. An uime- 
one !(4id. **Ihe bodies are being thrown in the 
stream taster than remedial pr(»grams can pull 
them out." Ihe *»nly solution i\ preventive 
pri^ramming. C ommunity mental health is now 
the major coiKern. The movement is Iriiin 
hospitals and institutions to people! It is 
encouraging to see physical education people 
interested in developing specialists tor the 
handicapped, but the m^ior emphasis needs to 
be on prevention. We need both. To work 
succe«slully in the area of dysf unction requires 
some specialization. The increase in number ot 
children who need help raises the question of 
whether our assessment is improving, or 
whether cultural factors are creating more 
probkms. 

Durii^ the establishment ot some of the 
early programs, it wasn't uncommon to find a 
person, perhaps even a physical educator, who 
visited a program, returned home, and set up 
one of his own almost overnight. This **3tMay 
W4»nder** type of approach caused concern then 
ami now. When the AAHPf:R Perceptual-Motor 
Task Force in 1967 decided to emphasife 
development as opposed to remediation, the 
purpose was n«it to play down remediation but 
to provide opportunities for gaining more basic 
knowledge in chiM development. Child develop- 
ment it a ipecMlty. I or thoM with background, 
workshops and institutes are an excellent wuy 
l(» update, revise, and keep in touch with neu 
research. For thoie starting, a lull yearN work 
in child devekipment taught by a muUidiKipb- 
nary team is something we should be striving 
for. 

Much hat been said and written about the 
prctchool years at being a critical period ot 
development. Concern has been expressed over 
all children havii^ the benefits of movement 
elTiciency etiential to growth. One heart that 
tlie yotti^er one gctt at it, the easier difficulties 
can be overcome, and the more efficient the 
movement. As educators move into the prc- 
schctol years, the importance of parent educa- 
tion UM>mt large. The parent ii the ma|<»r 
teacher. The learning environment a the home 
and the Mock. In a community one sometimes 
seet igveral different parent programs; I plead 
for coordination of effort and programs. It will 
take leaearch on the problem, awareness of 
solution, and organisation of people. 

Reeearch indicatet pretchoolefs can be 
tavflit to uae the virioyt wnaory modalities 
more effectively. I would Mke to underscore 
v^Hout, Earlier, much of the empliaftis was on 
vkual-motor; m>w we*re getung much more 



input i>n jUiiitor>. kinesthctK. anU tus^tiic 
niiHlullties. 

I he ^■»>m'ern in oWcn e\preN>^'d thjt m»iiu* 
pr<»granis ure t*>i> ^tcrcotypeJ ami diV4>rceU 
Irom cognitn»n. As we jnalyxe programs. «»ne 
qucstuin In, "What t»pp«»r!unitieN arc provideil 
tor the child to think, lo make choices, to 
mn*»vatc?" How varied are the mjierials ' 

What about norms? What really arc irue 
developmental patterns?** l)*Hrs anvbi)d> kni»>\ ' 
|X>cs ever> chikl go through the pattern in a 
Npccitic 4)rdcr * I vidence \upport\ the claim that 
culture may change the so-called normal se- 
quence. The Dayton research found that 
chtkiren from deprived areas did well in gross 
motor activities but had difficulty on the tine 
motor tasks. In the m<)re affluent areas, 
chiklrcn did better in fine motor tasks and had 
difficulty with large mi it or ^ctivitK's. It is 
mi port ant to know the life styles ot the culture 
or sulK'ulture. This is alv) true for longitudinal 
research. 

Another Ciincern ts transfer. Ihis has long 
been with us in many fields of research. At one 
time v>me claims were very specific, i.e.. that 
training in perceptuahmotor skills led tii im- 
provement in reading and writing. Now i»m' 
hears more about academic readiness, karning. 
etc. 

A 1 970 issue of the JtH*rml of t:iiucaUofMl 
Research was devoted entirely to reading re- 
search. Some important points made were: 

1. Keicarch has clearly shown that chiklren 
wHh reading problems are slower in 
perceptual development than normal 
readers. 

2. There is evidence that sitme specific 
neurological impairment and reading 
skills are linked in poor readers, but no 
causc-effect relaticmship has been 
proved. This Mnk ia not at specific as 
some try to make it, nor can it be 
disproved as completely as others would 
have ua believe. 

3. Two articles referred to tM uae of the 
l^roalig Teat of Viaual Perception. Some 
children sikywad superior achievement 
gains on the Froailg on poat-teaihig, but 
these gains didn*t aaem to transfer to 
school related taaka, as there was no 
significant difference in experimental 
and control groupa on the tee-Clark, 
MeUopolltan. or Nahody Teats. CMher 
authors Mated that training in the 
Kruatig produced ilfnifleant gains in 
reading. One article pohited out that 
children with severe reading difficultlas 
(though a limited number of subiects) 
made auhatantlal probata in overcoming 
these difflcuNie*.<4) 

At the I96e luNk Force Meeting, Dr. 
Maslund, in regard to transfer, stated: . . a 
possible exception was observed in a gtoup of 
severely retarded readers for whom perceptual- 
motor training appeared to enhanc^e reading 
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pcrformaiKe/M) Severely rvtarcM readers 
present an awesome challenge to educaton. A 
valuable clue here needs further probing. The 
mistake of early programs has been if it is this 
good lor one, lct*s get everybody in. There is 
yet much to be done, and selection research is 
desperately needed. 

Prewriptive teaching becomes a big chal- 
lenge in all education. It is a new term tor an 
old hat. Yet, as diagnostic ability improves, 
demands tor prescriptive teaching increase. Re- 
search is giving clues that this is true in phyacal 
education, but the proceu and roles for various 
personnel arc still being researched. 

We have reached a frustration level. We have 
diagnosed mote than we know how to program, 
the nitty-gritty comes as we integrate our skitti. 
Prescriptive teaching is the output of our input! 
One hav to understand why as well as how. 

There is still some question regarding the 
validity of the intlrumenis and concern that 
they he made more obfective. However, pre- 
scriptive observation is a key factor. This is 
learned and one docsn*t hear much how thte U 
being buUt into profruna. Video-wtion pro- 
grams arc good laba, but pfeacriptive obaerva- 
lion is best learned under ptoper supenrWon. 
This area needs immediaie alieiilion. 

There is, too, the concern that more ts 
claimed than Mtearch actu^ly sugieils. How- 
ever, thete is an urgent need for openness, 
interaction, and cooperation that wVI en- 
courage schools to do moie action letearch 
within the school setlii^ This is needed to go 
jlonr with the oonimllid laboratory type of 
research. Many educgtort are not specidiits in 
research design, but are anxiotis to have other 
profesiionab work with them. Accept thek 
efforts, be glad they are wiiii^ to try. then 
help refine and innovate. These \m\ few years 
have seen a lot of give and take. Dr. Hanaon 
summeriged it wel when the said. "Theie U 
much diatogne, accord, and oontioverty about 
oonient, gMthod, and lerMinolaiy.*' (2) The 
openniM and I n ct aaagd comwunication that ii 
davetopin g offers much pmniae. 

Our chaMi^p, than, at we took diead it 
effecihfe mtdtidiadplinary cooperation and 
combi n ed reaeaffcit Thia ii a oompi i x area. 
Note of us can go it atong; we need tot^ team 
effort. TW physical edncator ii a sped^iit but 
needs beneflu of gliyitologiGal. paydndo^al. 
and nenrolofical inpnt. I recaM some of the 
comments made by specialists in the IMS Task 



r orce when Dr. Muriel Sloan emphasized the 
role of kinesthetic perception in concept forma* 
tion and learnii^. Dr. Cohen noted the mim- 
mum energy expenditure ol different tasks and 
the question of stress. Dr. Berson wanted more 
opportunity built into play trees, ladders, 
tunnels, pools, sand, wheeh, and outdoor activi- 
ties. <l) Take a look at indoor and outdoor 
environment and question whether movement 
is divorced from cogrdtioa Resources and 
materiak along with a good enviroranental 
playground are not restricted to the gym, lab. 
or classroom. What are we doing to integrate 
child's total experiences? 

A.E. Wall states tfut. **Total team effort has 
been one of the greatest benefits.** We*ve 
been sharii^ ideas. Now share the dieoretical 
conatrucu upon which perceptual^notor activi- 
ties are liaied, and from ihese develop new 
Jctivitiet which may be evahiated by empirical 
experience and research techniques. 

Many issues have yet to be resolved. What is 
die best program for aU children? What chiMien 
need specialised prescriptive teachii^. and how 
tong. by whom, and where? How much do we 
luww about early m styles? Is tMs t^cn into 
account in scmenii^ and evahiation? Can we 
begin to spti out more concretely the role of 
team members? 

Longitndlnal research is needed. The people 
wiMing to slmie action programs with us are to 
be m mmended. In the foMowii^ piewntations 
you win have an opportunity to view a dinical 
modal, a model where an elemenUry principal 
asaumed leadenhip. and a model where a 
curfictthim consnltrnt provided leadership. The 
physical educator plays diffeient roles in these 
models. Let*s exchange ideas, welcome con- 
structive criticism, discuss innovatiom, and 
expmss our dianks to schools wiili^ to 
waearch 

SonMi. die knowlad^ of what some- 
thing doesn't do is m importmit as what it does 
do. Let us exandna preaent programs in terms 
of the setting, dsaory. rolgs. maearch and dien 
consider next steps. It is true dut we sdM have 
far to to in establishing die validity and 
nUMHty or mnch diat is happening. The 
r<pMly Rowing proMoanism is real progieM. 
We're off dm defeiMive. We're caasii^ to um 
hem* in pio gr Mns. We're dgaMng widi con- 
cepts. Idem and proyams are placed in t 
marketplace of dkscnssion and critique. I see a 
much more excitii^ decade just ahead. 
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The Philofophy Bask to the Prognm 

All newborn infants are faced with the same 
enormous task. They must develop from -i 
helpless, passive, totally dependent organism 
into a self-sufficient, self-directing, independent 
human adult To do so, a child has to develop 
many abilities, the growth of which depends 
upon the interaction of his inborn human 
characteristics (his native endowment) with his 
environment. 

Controlled movement. Ullage, perceptual 
skills, and higher thought processes need to 
merge and be refined, diversUied, proliferated, 
and perfected so dut the child can leam to 
communicate with the environment and to 
compiehcnd, judge, and evaluate his own ac- 
tions and those of others. The development of 
these abilities follows a deflnite sequence. 
During succeuive phases different abilities show 
maximum growth. For instance, lai^uage de- 
velops maximally between Ih and 3h years of 
age and perception between i^s 3Vi and 7. 
These phases are preceded by the maximum 
development of sensory-motor functions, which 
begins after t>irlh and continues until about the 
age of 18 months. 

The phrase **sensory-motor functions** de- 
notes the child's mode of exploration of him- 
self and of the world around hun through 
^ultanoous use of his sense modalities and 
movements. The infant seems to try to take in 
the world with all the senses and with move- 
hmhu simuluneoudy. He explores an object by 
handling h, licking it, thfowii« it. bai^ii^ it, 
hiding it, retrieving it, changing hs k)cation, and 
making sounds with It. 

Through these simultaneous activities the 
child develops four disimct groups of seniory- 
motor skills. The first two groups may be 
termed awareness. The infant learns to 
lecognixc many features of his environment, to 
become aware of the outside world. He also 
becomes aware of himself as distinct from his 
environment. The third group of skills are the 



motor skills. They include the chikl's ability to 
change his body position from lying to sitting, 
from standir^ to kneeling, and so on, as well as 
the ability to move in space -to crawl, walk, 
nin. Finally, the fourth group of skills includes 
the child's abiUty to change the form and 
placement of objects; the child learns to grasp, 
hold, release, squeeze, puU, tear-to manipulate 
in various ways. Mastery of these four sensory- 
motor skills is the child's first step towards 
independence. They prepare him for adjust- 
ment to his environment and for future learn- 
in*. 

A training program in sensory-motor skills 
should therefore invohre several kinds of activi- 
ties. First, there should be education in gross 
motor skills. This training is usually called 
movement education or physical education. In 
addition, there should be manipulatory activi- 
ties, such as arts and crafts and shop work; for 
the young child, exercises in sensory dis- 
aimination should be included. 

I will restrict myself to a discussion of 
certain aspects of movement education, 
namely, awareneu of self and environment and 
development of gross motor skiis. It Aould be 
kept in mind that we wiH be covering only a 
small part of the total sensory-motor training 
that each child should receive. The activities 
recommended by Montesaori, trainii^ with 
perceptual programs, sandbox play, exercise in 
the swimming pool, kt skatii^, dra^ii^ paint- 
ing, and many other activities are all effective 
forms of sensory-motor training and may have a 
part in the overall training of sensory-motor 
dciUs. 

Goth of the Rrogrmm 

Movement educatk>n is here defined as a 
form of sensory-motor training. Sensory-motor 
training is sometimes thought of as being 
primarily an important part of remedial educa- 
tion, and totally different from physkal edu- 
cation, which is supposed to be part of the 
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school curriculum. Bui all movement is hesx 
understood as sensory motor activity. Con- 
scious, controlled movement depends on 
sensory input; therefore, all movement educa- 
tion can be considered to be sensory-motor 
Uaining. whatever form » takes. The teacher 
needs to study both the sensory and the motor 
aspects of movement, and these should also be 
considered equally in educational programs. 

Controlled movement depends on awareness 
of the location of the different parts of the 
body and upon perception of their change in 
space. We often stress visual-motor co- 
ordination so much that we forget the im- 
portance of other sense modalities. A blind 
child can walk, run. ride a bicycle, or learn to 
ode a horse, but no one can learn controlled 
movement without somasthetic input. Body 
awareness is therefore a central concern of 
movement education. 

We must also be aware of the relation of 
other sensory input to movement. During 
movement education a chiki b asked to respond 
to auditory stimuli, principally to the directions 
given by the teacher. Movement education, 
therefore, employs equally three lensory 
avenuis: kinesthetk-tactik experience, audi- 
tory stimulation, and visual stimulation. The 
child learns to react with appropriate move- 
ment to what he hears, sees, and feds. He 
becomes more keenly aware of outMe stimuli 
as well as of those emafiatifif from his body. 
Heightened awareness and eflkient reaction to 
outside stimuli are obfectives impttcit in phyfl- 
cal education, but they are made explicit in 
movement education, which includes awareness 
as a main objective. 

The goals of movement education include 
the usual foaU of physical education-health, a 
seme of well-beings and phyifeal skilU-but 
they are broader. The movement education 
teacher coMiden all developmental aspecu-for 
example, the relatlonsMp of sensory experience 
to movement. He is concerned with awareness 
of space, awarene* of time, body awareness, 
and awareness of the spatial rctattont of the 
body to both moving and sUtionary o^ts. 

The emphasis on awarc^ss does not mean 
that movement ikiHs per se are not emphasized 
also. Movement Ails, or as they are called, the 
attributes of movement, also need to be deflned 
and trained. Many factor analytk studies of 
movement s^kills have been reported (8), and 
moit ar'H: that the motor abilities that can be 
isolate u are coordination and rhythm, flexi- 
biUty, speed, agility, balance, strength, and 
endurance* 



' Although most of thM studies have bean 
m«d« on adults, clinical eaperience suggMts that 
th< same factors appiv in ehildran. 



The attributes of movement are defined as 
follows: 

Coffrdinalhn is the simultaneous and co- 
ordinated use of several muscles or musck 
groups. It includes the ability to cross the 
midline of the body and to coordinate asym- 
metrical movements. Asymmetrical movements 
axe those in which body parts of each side of 
the body are moved simultaneously but in 
different directions, as in reaching one hand 
forward while stamping the kg of the other 
side; making a linear movement with oik limb 
and a circular movement with another on a 
different side; or moving different body parts 
simultaneously in different rhythms. Rhythm 
denotes a recurring pattern, and rhythm of 
movement depends upon coordination. Poor 
coordination leads to spasmodic, unbalanced 
movement with poor synchronization. 

Flexibility involves the ability to move parts 
of the body easily in rebt^on to >uch other with 
a majumum range of joint extension and 
Hexion. Tumbling, for insUnce, will increase 
the flexibility of the Uunk forward but not 
backward; swimmii^ wil increase the trunk 
flexibility backward but not forward. 

Speed refers to the time span between the 
bcgiiming and end of a movement. Speed does 
not refer to reaction time. 

AgUity is the capacity for fast reaction in 
body movemenU It refers to the ability to 
initiate movement, chanye direction, or other- 
wise a4iust position speedily. 

Strength refers to force exerted either with 
the whole body or with parts of ix. It can apply 
to specifk musck groups, as in pipping an 
obyect or to the whole body, as in lifting a 
w«^t. Many exercises whkh do not leem to 
be particularly related to sUength do in fact 
strengthen certain mutck poupt; jumping, for 
example, strengthens the kg muscles. 

BMance refers to maintenance of position 
with minimal contact with a surface. The term 
""sutk balance** is used when the support is 
stable and the person is not in locomotion. 
Sunding on tiptoes is an exampk of sUtic 
balance. Dynathk balance involves the ability 
to position on a moving surface, as on a rolling 
ship, or whik moving the body with minimal 
support, as on a balance board. Baknce also 
refen to supporting something minimally with* 
out letting it fall; the juggler, for insUnce, can 
balance a stkk on his nose. 

EnduMnce* There are two aspects of en- 
durance: muscular, or the ability to persist in 
physical activity and to resist muscular fatigue ; 
and cardiorespiratory, referring to the ability of 
the body to utilige available oxygen in the same 
effkient way. Training in endurance requires 
extended sustained exercia^ and has to be t.i ly 
(Text continued on page 76.) 
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vigorous; it is, therefore, not recommended for 
children under eight or nirte years ol age. 

We have discussed two very broad groups of 
ubfectives of the movement education program; 
the development of awareneu and the develop- 
ment o! iiiovement skills. But movement educa- 
tion takes into consideration the total human 
being and ail aspects of his development. 
Receptive bmguagt* is developed as the child 
learns to react to the teacher's directions. 
Memory is influenced when the child learns to 
remember a movement sequence. When the 
teacher gives verbal directioiu, the child learns 
to remember what he hears; when he copies a 
movement sequence, he learns to analyze and 
to remember visually the Kquencc he has 
observed. He learns to integrate auditory, 
visual, and kinesthetic stimuli, and to lespond 
to them. 

Movement education can be used to develop 
the child's problemiohring ability, to help him 
seek creative solutions and new avenues for 
self-exptesiion. It can be used to develop such 
basic abilities as paying attention, con- 
centrating* and sustaining effort. Most sig- 
nificant and crucial of all, in my opinion, are 
the emotional and social giuns which can accrue 
from movement education. In our time of 
unrest, hostility, uncertainty, and Uck of un- 
derstanding, such gains are the greatest im- 
portance for the individual and the poup. Well 
conducted movement education can develop m 
the child an awareness of other cUldien, the 
ability to cooperate and act in harmony with a 
partner or a poup, and a greater sensitivity 
toward his fellow human beings. 

In addition to helping all children in these 
developmental aspects, movement education 
has great value for the remediation of learning 
difficulties. Movement education is of enor- 
mous importance for childfen with learning 
difficulties, whether they have motor or oJier 
MUttstment problams. ChUdm who b^k body 
awareness, including thoae with difficulties in 
laterality and directionality, those with diffi- 
culties in understanding lanfuape, *hoae with 
perceptual deficits, or those who a.«: hyper- 
active or hypoactive, usually improve with the 
help of movemant education, which takes such 
defkiencies into account. 

DNcripCion of the MawMnt 
EdMcntliNi hvfVMis 

At the Center, certain exercises have been 
devised which focus on training mov'tnent 
dcills; others focus mainly on promotion of 
body awareness. This does not means that in 
practice a strict separation exists between these 
two aspects of the movement education pro- 
gram. All exercises which are designed prin- 
cipally to promote hody awareness will also 



promote better movctnent skills, and all cx* 
ercises designed to develop movement skills will 
also develop body awareness. 

Laban (5K Dalcroze (I). I many con- 
temporary American edutj; is. including 
Musston (7K have expressed the opinion that 
training in basic movement skills is an essential 
preliminary to the use ot movement for opti- 
mum creative expression. The child has first to 
improve lagging skills before he can acquire a 
movement vocabulary. Expressive movements 
derive from the child's natural movements- his 
skipping, hopping, running, turning, stre' -hing, 
and curling-btt some children lack the 
necessary coordination to hop or skip or run, or 
the necessary balance to jump or walk on 
tiptoes. They may lack the agility to roll over 
or get up from a sitting position without using 
their hands, or they may lack the flexibility 
which makes possible a greater range of move- 
ment. Preliminvy training in the basic attri- 
butes of movement is therefore essential. 

A teacher of children who have difficulties 
in movement must also be awaro o| emotional 
(actors that may inhibit the acquisition of 
movement skills and expressiveness. Many 
children are too anxious or angry to interact or 
perform in a group with others. Others are too 
self-enclosed or insecure to use their bodies 
confidenUy in space. Such children may 
initially resist movement education that is 
conducted in a group and may need to be 
worked with individually until they gain con- 
fidence. 

The teacher who works with children who 
deviate from the norm needs to realize how 
often they have experienced failure. Any ex- 
pression of discomfort or sign of anxiety must 
be reactod to at once because whatever the 
difficulties of the child, whatever the offKial 
diagnosis, aich children have one thing in 
common, their fear of faihire. They dread 
nothing more than failure; they thrive on 
nothint niore than success. What is true of 
atsrpical children is also true, though to a less 
extreme degree, of '^normal" children. An 
experienced movement education teacher wiU. 
therefore, always try to use the program to 
provide a feeling of succeu and well-being and 
to prevent anxiety and faihire. 

To try to help less experienced teachers 
provide a weU balanced program which Ukes 
into account all aspects of the chiM's develop- 
ment, we have developed Move-Grow^lem^ (2). 
a guide, and a set of cards containing instruc* 
tions for exercises. The cards are color coded 
according to the movement skil that is being 
developed and the focus of the exercise, 
whether it be creative movement or body 
awareness. By using exercises on cards of 
diflerent colors, the teacher ensures the use of a 
balanced program. The differentiation also en- 
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.Ilk m-i*d% oi vhiMu-n i^ilh niii%i*mi*nl tlMli 
iuliK'H. A\ di U'jk'hi'i bviomvH limilui with ihc 

A b^niHcd Mid ysrw^ p9*^snt i« nciv^Miy. 
rvrn when ii tn wtigliird m a |MirtKMUr Uirci 
iK»n ^ m«rt IndivtliMl fivvd«. Tht ultimate gtNil 
^Hikl be •vll-<xpfft%ft^iffi 4fNl aclMir<Mi«)n. ihM 
uHiltirmity. A ItMcHer h»% \o pfcnnbe tcittiin 
lAcrtiwk. bvi te« rnvM » ilur kbiMitn to 
%i>lvc, b> ihemwivtR. probkmi wtik-li he »etft or 
wbK'h Ibe chiMren «ci lor ihemiehfei. A t.hikt 
^(Hild be helpvd h»e]iplt»re V4rft«ju« m«>vefiMrnu 
by bimvif mid with the itroyp. IW vbould learn 
to remember movcmenti and to arrange them 
m ^equerKei, comMnr them iiii«> paiiemi, uiid 
Hie mui'emeiii« which IVvw imperceptibly mtu 
each other. 

Iree creaihre m«ieefiieiii it i-ofHerm i with 
the retaiiuiMhif of the body to ifftaee. Ii help* 
the chM to eJiplute hia prrMmil ipttce and the 
oMnmun vfttce he duret with utliert. and tu vte 
biith to ihe belt advaniape. Whale he crc«ic% 
m«ivenient le^tt e ncet. ihe child learns to ch«nihr 
direclMM in ip«ce. tu move Mward. backward. 
^ «ideway«. to mtkt diflercnt patterns tw ihe 
ll«M>r. both mnnini and walkinf . and to explore 
hori#«ifital 4nd vertical difectN>«\ by jumping. 
cTouchmg. cvrting. and ridling. The child dnmld 
alMi be helped lo ejiperienie ihc varying rel^ 



Jiid In mow in dillcrviii rhvOiins «Hh t1«miiH! 
4% v^ell wiih tnnliolkd inowiiivni. Ihi'^hiKI 
dtould also kjir\ lo i-s|H*riiiu-nt %iih tlu- 
ihMH-n%i«»n% i»| «^ri|iht. U'cliny Uu- \onif j^t 
between heavy. «iion|t movctfii'm .ind light, 
grnik- one%. 

A great deal tM work i« June at ihc ( cnii-r in 
ivUiHHi to gravity. A vhikl learns lo bcttrnii* 
aware ol what part Hipp«iri\ the u^t of hi% 
body a« he lie^ or Mand*. riw« up on iipi«H-\. 
%dk% on all loyr%. hop« tm one I«m)I. IK* kam% 
to change the lupport oi hu body conM.NHi%ly 
fr«>m certain points lo other p«Mnt« without 
kitting balarne. lie alu) karn% to vary the diape 
til hit body, changing ii. for ei^amplc. Ii«im a 
lownd bail lo a iwinted wrcw. or lioin a -prrad 
oui "wall** tu a pointed **jrrow." 

Whilr each dimentt«on iM niovenu-ni «h«»uld 
be explored separately, the child %h4iiild alvi 
learn lo combine movement varMii«<n^ Iroiit 
several dimen«i«inv l or cxampk. hi- sh4»idd be 
able to thmli abtmi varying a miivement in time 
and speed whde ai the lame iime executing a 
diitinct door pattern. It i» necessary lor 
children to become acqyjunted wHh the dinKn* 
suNii ol movement and their comlnnations il 
ihey are to aiqiiare an e»iy mastiry ot an 
cxlenuve vocalNiUrv to bv UM:d m creative 
muvemeni. 

Rudoil Laban t4N5NM has devekiped a 
compreheniive vtKrabulary ol bi»dy language. 



TASLE II 



pmtninl 



ih>w 

fMl 



MMlnatinf 
da n liiatint 



iWw 

fi 



haavy, forctfttl 
hiht.ptnUr 

pcdwli ci i Mp pu rt 
in varioaft poailhw 



Air rhll«r«i 
paltcfnad movaMcnt m 
*hr ah of vahuvi parti 
of the body 



Ngittmliip 
ahMM 

with om partnar 



'Cf. MMnmary hi Froailg and Mailow^ iHopfnicMr e^mtioik pp. 7f*7«. 
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>jrK!> .tl Hj>s iM hell* tiK- .hilil jiquiri 
jHjri'nrsN ,)| his hiHly jnJ move h.irinuniously 
.IS .1 ionMT^ucnii' i.t ihis jHjrvniAs 

in jihK'wn^ cMkhrnt mitu'riicnt is, in i«ur 
• *pnK*n. ih«> tkvciopmi'nt iind ^jU'Kujrdiny nl 
Jhi- wnw nf propiiriions ot ihc ijii »rs nt 
i»H»iH»n, Hfinht. »Diiii?. jnd iimc, jnJ ihcir 
vimt rolled t1i»w.**^ 

Working jIoih*. with j p4rirH*r, or in 4 jtroup. 
Ihv ihilil kutns lo rxprcss hh t«vliii|C% throuftli 
mnvriiK-nl. He kjriis In cn|o> ihi* iomratlrshir 
t'l ^'orkirv lo^'cihrr. lie hwoinvs more 
(luli/ed js jri mJniJujI. jm| what hi* 
K'coiiKs liKrjninniul. 

ihw «)l ihe Hu>s III ^iimuijti* tr« *!i.il> i> 
rmnietK pl.i> . th^ children, lor cxjriipk inj> be 
. sked III ti. li^htlv js 4 uif> or lo |cfoH jnJ 
Mreiih li..^4rd Ihe ligihl \tkt m Oowrr opvmny 
lis pi'tjN. Ai linwk. «torK*s Ix* jvlejoul by 
iheihiUrcn.* 

Thr CfiUcr 

I h4%e been jMied in «rite abi>ul the 
philos«)phy jnd or|Mni/atK>n i»t our i enier. m» 
ihui thi* role pl<iyed hy movement ^iKainin 
Kdn be HVi. in proper perHH^cltve. Fhe Miirunne 
lrmti|f C enier oi l diKaiii>iul Therapy is 4 
nonpfolit imtiiutHtn iKii hjs ihrrr ni;iin 
KojK M^rvke. proteMHtvMl Uiimmf!. and rr- 
w;#rih m the tkld ol ireatmK ehildrcn wiih 
ksirnmii ditlkultirft. 

Uwnlftg d4^Mlli#« may b, 4«« to bc^Ni 
dyifiMittan. •nvtroiiiiiMiiilDr caMAvd 9m€h 
iM»nil dMHff^M.**. ut lo Ml a yy um tag 

r^^4<M»t raclor to lUt NiMi dMcrf p4clM«. 
■•«»«w«r, a cMM*k wa fciiit 4o not afTvct 



To mmi ikM Mllc«Nt«. ito FraMig 
CmNw iMi iimuptj a mwhldliiirtliijjT 
•muKH. wHicH Wta^ la^HWi to om 

0lM». tocM ««Hm, m4 B^mtMiUmS lUm- 
fMt. Eacfc cMM It pta«M»d wMia ca 



turn taio 



t tktf 



•I MM 



the CMlit «• 

^/MC PI U. 
p. SI. 



or 



liiHiid invrtpiiis. |>^whi.|i>)i«H^ jful MHUi 
Htirker» Hiih ib« «|>v(Ul tti«>u^ ni ibildreh 
Hiih learning dtrmiiliivs. «nd hiiI* rhf 
jppft»pri«l» rvalttaiivv md rvmrdiil 
*ur#», rbv r^Mrafvb U nmvernvd u 
viHMiryiiliifi itl vvaluaiivv Innruno 
lb* dev««i»poivni and aaMrMmrni ni 
li<»nal and ptrcliiil«ipival lrvaim«iii meih«MK. 

Ib« ovrtaM vooctfrn «>f ibv Onur w^ib 
lb« pr«4ondllliim ol karmnf ib« d«v««4ip~ 
m«fiial abUM^ wMvb enaMa a child lo 
mH^vv »iH-eaM in ftebrnd. Rvmadial Iveb 
n4i|y«ft af« yavd lo dav«««ip ability wbkb 
•ra tagplnf. Soblvci maictr and madtmiv 
%k^h art tangbi In tinli a way ai lo dvvrlop 
fbam 

rhr aim '>f Ibv rvmvdiat propram« in m 
vnaMv ra^b ebMd lo funillon al bbi opii 
mum lawt and vnivr, ot rviurn. |o puMk 
aebiMd eompalvni lo ^uivaad lo ibtf ban «>r 
Nil abMlly wMb wbaivvar maCbod ba mjy N 
laogbi. To aibbrva IMt ramadial p«inl. iba 
Cvnivr coocarna llaair mM «v«ib a Mnpla 
rvmadial lacbA^oa. bui wicb a praai vartaiy 
1 1 Ivacblnt a»d ibarnpaulK itfcboA^uaa. and 
r wMb 00a facai ni a cbtfd*« davvlofNHeiii. 
b«t witb vvat y facal. 

TkrCMMmi 

Approximaiely hKUhiUrcn jre eiii««lleil 
*Hir Outer, abciui Ml perctni of tbe^ ihildren 
art cnniNod for fyll-iima k^wI and 4tl penvnt 
lor tuiorin^E. All ot ibeie vbOdren wtfer irom 
karmnK dilliiiiliirft. Di^noaet incMr brain 
damapv. karninp dirrkultiet of uiAik>wn oriyMi. 
jdiufttmeni rcai iKm of vbiMbcHid. and bebavnn 
diMirder. bui the children arc mil proupcd 
aviordinit t«i ibeir ctkMu^cal m dateripirvc 
^^nn. They arc plaeifd with the tca«:ber and 
children with wb<»m wr e\pai*i ihcm lo mdic 
the beti adjuumeni. The deeiiiuii m«iit be 
mfliMced by Mieh faciurt at iliarinp limilar 
proNemt with other cMMfeti, havii^ a friend or 
friends in a pwiiiriibr ptonp. havii^ a likii« for 
a pwticiibr teacher, or iMtm • certain intereti 
»tlh him. If a chdd hai no father, or m 
inida^nale lather, we nanatty arrai^ for hM 
lo enter a ^onp with a tentber. Tlie ^ 
mpc in a tronf it abont three yean. Thr 
vrhool ia ne e ded, bni the pnmti of mch 
chiM receive a ttatement of wcompMiMent 
'^■M**^ ^ the iMnal gf nde atanderdt. 

Dnrim the initiea evahiatioii. we try to ptt a 
r w hminei y nndrrttandii^ of the drvetof- 
Mental level of «.ch cMd in each of Uw main 
imfi of paycholopical fnnctiont: etnaory- 
Motor aMhtin, ^^m4 andHory perception. 

^n m^t proceiaet, and social and 
moitend di n l u pMani. In addition to teau 
ind i r taenin t ^cyipet nrhich evainate each of 
*^ 1 of development, achievemeri letlt 



Moti of our chMdmn aie in the 
or iniettitence. bnt a 



hme had to be 



lMn>Uifkil (<■ ^l.iN>i^ t*<r the inthi tvl.irUi'il 

in Ihe >«»kUii'knni»rnk rjn^'c o| ilieif pjrenl^. 

Ik->lin^' i> onl> J p'tri ol tlu- i-^jlujiion. A 
ilinKJl inli'rMi'H miiIi iIk* pjrcnts, tihM:r>.iiiun 
• It I he khiM bi'hjviiir. jml j iliniijl inU-rvK-^ 
Hilh I hi' i hild Ui' innMili-rk-d i\|UJllv irn* 
|«i)rtjnl. 

I hi* lolloHinir iiivi' hivlt>r> will ilUistrjU- 
ht>w tfiikh LhiM's itluijtinnjl prugrjm at thi* 
( i'nler is h«Wil on the rcMilt^ nt hi^ tuul 
i^viiJuiition <See l»hW III). All ol the thililrcn 
luVi' rndvcniirni i^dutjiion. J ml th«>%i' 
Kt'ht-rt with (iiMbili1ic% in M;n%ory lutiliir iuru* 
tionin^, hj^i' J spivi.il ri*ini*dijl proyrjru nt 
mt)Vi-iiK-nl i*duL Jlion jU.ipicU tu their indi^ 
vhIujI mrcilv Hut even in the tjve o\ ehiUren 
with vn««>r>*rnol(ir divibilititfii, the mtivemcnt 
tiJiK jti«>n I't embedded in j tutjl prt)^*rjin 
wtiK'h tikes into ^iLount the ihiWI*N jbilitK's 
jml UlNiibilitKN in every jrej ol psyeholofdi. jI 
lumiNininii. I Jeh ehikl's test resulis jre plotied 
j<k Kiibert's iire tin the jl company in|! ijble. 

When Koberl wjn 10'. ycjrs tild. he wjl 
reierreU lo u\ hy 4 pNychidUK ehnk hivjUMr 
nt \evere jiitus|nH*r>t jnU leiArnmi; ditlKultK'N. 
AllhoU|th ol JVcM^'e virrbiil intelli^i-nie <WIS( 
UN), he wtfN eon%Mlerjbly retjrUeU in 
ulMHtl jehK'vemeni. IIin bch;avH>r wj^^ hi/jrre, 
I4e wtmlU sit iirnl rink tor hnurv When nt>t 
rtKkinir- be vat riiuiiiMinie to hrniMfll jimI 
whined perHHiKJ|l> . lie continuouO) souyhi 
btHi> timijit with tejiherv jnd tUs^muteN, but 
veenied otherw imt out ol eont;i4.t with the 
iHit^Mle workl. He hiid been recei%in|e pv>kh^>- 
therapy, but with little p^x^itive elti*it. and his 
iHo^rnt^^i'^ ^•'^ convidervd very pot>r. 

Robert Mli«»w««i vtfvere dillicultitfv in ttross 
and tine motor ciMvrdination and laterality 1' 
muvcment« were extremely ihimiy, i^^n 
«mplc miwement!! like waNiHip and running. He 
i-ould not Mlktf Mid he skipped very pioriy. 
having ptreat dilfKultie^ in alternatiry between 
the ri|iiit and left le|s. Ik had diffKiiltie^ in 
cJtkhHiy a bjl; and h4>ldin|^ a prncU. 

He jh(» ihowe'^ severe diffkrultiev in vitual 
pereeptiiHi IhK eiitrapolatcd prreeptual qiicv 
tient heiiv «Mily 72> and Ui^t dilfkiiltie% in 
juditoffy dbcrimination. The only verbal 
^le^l wore im the WISC' whKh was «wb- 
aontMUy below jve ofe wa» in arithmetk. 
wtueh in iwir experience ii ilroiiply intluenctfd 
by vimal perceptii«l abiMiy. Vimal pcrccpikm. 
moiMircd in lermt • age Irvdft. wai at follows: 
eye-motor cootdinatton. 6.0; fifurc-croiMid per- 
ception. 7.0: form eomtancy. 5.6; poflition tn 
•fpa^e. 7.0; ^tial rvkilion«hi|H. 8.) (the maxi- 
mum attoinaMel. A« tuted ptcvkNiily. Robert't 
ihronolufEKal afK at that time, in 1965. was 
10' i. 



Ifl lIU |H'f!iM IIMIM- ,iriM. K»»hiM V NuMiN 

f.in^ii'tl tfnifi ^ II) 1 .i»itiihl\ In (II in 

l>uiurc iniMpltliiin. Ili> iVftoriiurUA \» i 
m7. I (»\» M»«ri> on the lIHA \»eri in vi«»u.il 
MX)Ui'riti.il iiiernur>. vcrh.il eN|>re»H'n, \:ijm- 
iiuth iloMirc. jnd in.inuj| cNpre>M(in. 

I he reionwiierHldlion w j> Uu inlenMse 
training! in visujI peticptiMl >kills. iti iiiiil«)f 
^ilh. und in cNpiesMve |jn^(ij)Ee. 

A >ear jnd j h^U later. Kobi-rt wj> able tn 
return to re^iular xhool level. Jtlendin^' a |iinioi 
hlgli pro^aru the ( eiiur in add it ion. Aliei .i 
turthei 2 'a year^ ot thi^ divided pi oik ram. he 
wav able to pro)Ere«% well in high vihtH>l without 
lurther help. Althou^th hi^ line motor eu- 
ordinjlion wa^ Ntill poor, he had ^ioned enough 
tn >en%ory'motor vkilK lo he able to iompi'te 
wiih hi^ |Ker^ on the pljv ground Jnd in (he 
>r)m. Ihv WIM' Kore% in I9N9 ' 'te: veihai lX>. 
lU.pcrlormanee l.g. 99, total l.<' 107 

In Robert's treatment pr<»gram, U au'.(% «>r 
aiodeinit JthieveinenI received cmptriviv .t 
eluding hiv b4Hly image, upon wid* n v.* ha used 
direellv Iroin the iK'ginninj: t ^- ,:h ph)skal 
e\ereivi'. A> Robert's ph>skjl skills and his 
pereeptual and expiessive abilitK's deve|tt|^d, 
Ki^ VL- It -image ami ability Xo eominunieate with 
the outside wt>rld impnwiHl alsti. Iliv einitiittnal 
ditiieultK's were ameliorated as j cttiisix^uenee. 
At the ^me time, his best abilities auditory 
reeeptit>n and receptive language servi*d him tn 
k'arntng the content sn^ leets suited lor his 
giade k'Vel. 

Not all • ten wtih karntng dtllKullKv 
suiter lrt»m sensory-motor dy%lun».th»ns. A sur- 
vey i*l out children's tesi results has shown that 
children may have the same I.Q. score while 
their patterns of abdities vary. Some childten 
may show hiyh pertoriii^rHe abilities and kiw 
verbal abilitK*s. or the reverse may be true. 
Sttme exhibit Uisturbamcs in ai'ditory but mii 
M%ual peiceptton und others in b«tth auditory 
and vi!iual pereeptitm. Some children ha%e 
greater dtMbilitie« on the perceptual level than 
urt the coTKvptual k^vel. while the opposite 
nuy equally be true. And Mime children ^ow 
diffkttltie% in exprc »ive lunctKifiv while wiih 
others the main problem^ are in reecptivc 
bnfuage. In ordei to outline the elas%r(>«ttn 
priieedure« appropriate to eaeh child, the rc^ 
«ultft of the te«ti are plotted* I- our tett% are 
ffven to all the children: the I rot iig. Wcpman. 
WISC. and I1VA. Oiktn may be added. 

Whan the cMd htf been in the ckuroom 
for a wiMk. tlw icndirt |»Ma mmmy additioMi 
iM^ti from Ml work and baiiaiiiK which bead 
io a^MMtfUi of Ilia profrnm. ia ca uae rcteat- 
ing ia undiflrfiwi pctMicatty. evahiali»n ir a 
oontinunu* proceti^ 

At faff at amtoryHiiolor teiting it eoncemed. 
we liavc experimcnled tiridely in recent yeart 
<Text continued on page 
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tinJ jrc iUrrcnily trying; to develop ni•^^ 
iiiDttti scale hasi'd i>n a survey ni the ji tributes 
of inoveinenl. I'ntil this scale is completed wc 
ure usint: the iDllowmt: checklist <sce Lble IV ). 

AU children have j 30-minute protirmn ot 
movement education daily. I'be tiMal inovc*^ 
ment education protirjiii has been under the 
direction of Tom Heustis. j teacher who has 
been trained by Dr. Bryant J. C'ratty jt LiCLA. 
Several ot the children who come tor tutoring 
have been found to be lackint: in movement 
skills and have had an individual program ol 
physical education « iddition to group pjrtich 
pution. During th iininer. three kinds ot 
movement educatt. ir*.* administered: reiiK^ 
dial physical cHlucatioi to small groups and 
mdividual children, grt^up exercises tor lesser 
handicapped children, and a developmental 
program for the children who attend the 
afternmrn play groups. 



lIiiIiI tnuV lejrn to «. oiuentr.ite during' 
imuenient eduvJtion. hut still in.iv need to he 
remmded m his classro uii .nut during jc.ideinic 
work to cimcentrate and control his behavior as 
he does during movement education. A child 
who has learned to follow a few simple printed 
directiims dur'*^;! movrinent cducatum needs 
additional trai.iing m the classri>oin beti>re he 
can transfer these newly acquired skills ti> his 
reading assignment. A perceptually handi- 
capped child who has learned to reeogni/c and 
copy geometric figures may have to have 
.idditional practice with letterlike figure, and 
letters, but he will probably have un easier tune 
learning U) read ami Write alter visual- 
perceptual training. Most frequently. sat;v 
factory transfer to academic jreas is pi>ssible 
when smiilarities between the ability training 
tasks and the academic tasks are pointed out. 
Tliis rule applies to all forms i)f ability training. 



The CumcuJiim 



Discussion of Results 



bach chiklN program is based on the initial 
evaluation and includes both the appropriate 
ability training and training in academic skills 
anc* content matter suitable for his age an 1 
grade level. Since our aim is to prepare the child 
for public school, we have to kee^ the public 
sehm)l curriculum in mind. Lagging abilities are 
ameliorated by specially developed teaching 
programs. I or instance, a child wh() has diffi- 
culties in receptive language will get special 
training in auditory discrimination and bnguage 
with a focus on his specific deficits; a child with 
difficulties in balancing will get CiaretuI training 
in movement education with a fot us on bah 
ancc;and a child who is unable tc move quickly 
will also icceive h p. 

While the child's deficits are ameliorated, his 
strengths are used to teach him nrw subject 
matter and skills, l-or example, a child who has 
JifTiculty in visual perception will hear talks 
and lectures through earphones so that he can 
receive inform«t'i m through the auditory > han- 
nel. A child who has difficulty in auUi ry 
perception will acquire the s^une knowledge by 
reading, looking at pictures, drawing, plotting 
graphs, and other visual and visuo-motor tasks. 

I am convinced that education which takes 
both Uie abilities and disabilities of the child 
into account and which prepares the child for 
more difficult learning through stcp>by-step 
training in developmental tasks is immensely 
helpful. But It is not sufficient to trgin a child 
in lagging abilities. In addition, he usually needs 
special help in applying the newly acquired 
abilities to his school learning. For instance, a 



It is very difficult to state the results o* our 
movement education program in statistical 
terms. Ill is is because < I ^ lesults of special 
education depend very much on the kinds of 
children in a program; at our Center popu' 
lations shift from year to year; i2) we have not 
had a completely satisfactory tool with which 
to measure movement skills and have had to 
experiment with new t'orim of evaluatum; <3) 
we work with an integrated program which 
tocuses on all areas of development ; and (4) the 
program was finalized only >ne year ago and 
only preliminary results are available. 

About iwo-thirds of the children who at- 
tend the Center rclurn to egular public or 
private school, and a great percentav.* of these 
children continue through college. Other 
children need to enter special iiassc.«. llie 
school population at the Center does not differ 
in I.Q. or diagnostic categories trtmi that of 
classes for the educationaiiy handicapped. One 
way to estimate the results of the program 
would be to coni( .ire the percentage of children 
at the Center who return to regular classes with 
the percentage of children wh'i return to such 
classes from the special education programs in 
t ihlic schools. We are unabf to report these 
(>:ures. but the percentage of successful integra- 
tion after attendance at our Center seems to be 
high as compared with the figures reported in 
various pui>li a. 

Table V gives the test and retest scores from 
the use of the research edition of our sensory- 
motor battery with a sample of children with 
learning difficulties. 
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PROMOTP^G LEARNING READINESS SKILLS 
THROUGH PERCEPTUAL#OTOR TRAINING 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



Lovcll Mi Culloi h 
I Umentary Physical LduCiition Supervisor 
Ripon. Wisconsin 



Introduction 

Bjvic to this curriculum is the contention 
th;«t the following approach to education can 
be designated as the "physiologic approach/* 
This approach views the child as a scnM>ry- 
perceptual-motor organism who i\ contronted 
with a variety of energy forms. Somehow, these 
formv must be converted inio meaningful syv 
tcms of information if the child is \p achieve 
full efficiency as a learner. The learner is a 
space oriented being with a physiologic make- 
up designed to travel through "educational 
space/* processing information to his ad- 
Vantage. 

Our regular curriculum is based pon certain 
assumptions. The first assumption is that 
children of average intelligence have become 
sufricientJy successful at processing information 
by the time they reach five years of age. and 
that the composite of such efficiency can now 
be brought to bear upon comfortable academic 
achievement. The second assumption relates to 
the belief that the typical child-rearing pattern 
provides a sequence of experiences which be- 
come* a foundation for academic advancement. 
Giv?n a child from a reasonably intact family, 
both assumptions are believed applicable when 
he enters kindergarten. 

The physiolofiic approo^n maintains that 
such assumptions are invalid. Many children in 
this society, by virtue of variation in ex* 
pericnce. opportunities, parental emphasis, and 
minor form< of developmental failures, begin 
school unqualified by inadequacies in their 
buic training to meet the demand of our 
curriculum. Many children have not yet become 
efficient listeners by age five. Jthough their 
auditory y stem is intact; they lack efficiency 
in vi«uafuation despite a healthy visual system 
and aiJcquatc sight. They have not learned to 
appreciate their tactual senses even through 
their hands and bodies have no physical impair- 
ment. The child can move, but he cannot 



transpitrt his body wiib case and gracefulness, 
llie basic equipment tor every child is there, 
but the five years of b>MC training to prepare 
him to meet the cur ulum demands have 
emph^i<;ized objectives her than those of the 
academic world. 

Philosophy 

1. There are perceptual skills W h can be 
developed and trained. 

2. Academic performance in ux hools 
depends heavily upon form .ymbol 
ft* ognition and interpretation 

3. The development of perception is in relation 
to the levels of coordination of the body 
system, i.e.. the more highly the coordin.: 
tion of the body parts and body systems, 
the better the prospects are for development 
of form perception. 

4. Through the developiTijnt of the child*s 
perceptual skills, the child can profit better 
from instruction, and learn independently. 
The greater the percept**^! skill develop- 
ment, the greater is the capacity for effec- 
tive learning. 

This program doe^ not apply to children 
with minimal abilities or severe diiabilities. This 
program will assist all children who are not 
disabled through extreme physical o*' mental 
deficiencies. 

The goal of the curriculum is, therefore, to 
achieve a state of physiological readiness in the 
learners, a level of total organization, so they 
may profit from the curriculum. 

Curriculum Goab 

To provide specific experiences in total 
body movement. The chikl learns t(t direct his 
body. 

To provide the opportunity for children to 
explore and develop the interrelationships of 
both sides of their bodies and the combinations 
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4>t luitvemcniN involved in baliinLe. ds well as 
visujllv dirci ted moves tor the improvement ot 
balamc and coordination. 

lo provide children, through physical 
activities, with eye-hand coordination. Hands 
teamed with eyes can serve as a tool >! 
expression. 

lo provide phyvical activates which can aid 
in the formation of concepts. Right, left. up. 
down, clockwise, counterclockwise may be 
introduced and used instruct ionally. 

To provide children with improved muscle 
tone through regular exercise, and most im- 
portant of all. to help children learn to use their 
muscle power to meet their daily problems. 

To provide cJiiJr.*n with a wide variety ot 
movement activities so that they are aware of 
top and bottom within themselves and the 
external environment. 

To provide children with an opportunity to 
explore space with thcii own bodies, experi- 
menting with upside-downress. ovemeas. and 
underness. and using their own body parts as 
directional coordinates. 

To provide activities desgned to improve 
listening, broaden children's attention span for 
auditory materials, and increase children's alert- 
ness to verbal direction. 

To provide actmtK*s which «ill help 
children to process the teelmg of movement. 
Children are given the opportunity to become 
more aware of how muscles feel in a relaxed 
state versus a tension state, how muscles feel 
when stretched, and how to orga c their body 
parts to achieve movement. 

To provide children with the opportunity to 
move gracefully and skillfully in a variety of 
rhythmic activities. 

To provide physical activities which will 
help children develop the capacity to modify or 
shift patterns of movement appropriate to the 
situation -^1 demands. 

Kindctgarten Ferceptuai-Motor 
Training Cufriciiliun 

The follow ; « list of activities will be 
presented within each of the 12 dimensions. 
These activities are to be presented to all 
*nembers of the class. 

DYNAMIC BALANCE 

Purpose: The walking beam program is 
designed to give chiMren the opportunity to 
explore and develop the interrebtionshipt of 
both sides of the body and the combinations of 
movements involved in balance, through audi- 
tory and visually directed moves for better 
balance and coordination. 



balance beam with varutmnN. pjrtii uLirlv 
tilt use ot Visual tar *ets and also arm positmns 
with a variety of b. me stunts. 

Balance beam actmtieN with the use <•! 
blindfolds to develop auditory, motor, and 
memory abilities. 

SPATIAL AWARt NtSS 

Purpose: To have children explore and 
identify their pt>sition in spac^ relative ttt 
surroundings, with constant oru nution lo sur 
face, elevation, periphery, back 1 !r<»nt. 

ClassfiMtm actifitit's 

Exploration movements with and with<iu( 
blindfolds and alv> with the use ot wall targets. 

Geometric shapes duplicated by walking, 
running, and jumping «>n the floor. 

Balance beam back ward and with halt and 
full turns. 

General coordination ercises with blind- 
folds and with t^ oi ceiling jnd wall 
targets. 

Trip planning istie drills: pupils are 

blindfolded, they rt>'spond (o verbal information 
which calls for knowledge of relationships of 
self in space. suc4i as location of t>ody parts and 
spatial concepts of right, left. up. down, tor- 
ward, sideward, etc. 

Elastic rope activities involving use of body 
over and under and through with and without 
blindfolds, and also the use of wall targets 
Urawl. elbow drag, seat drag). 

MUSCULAR STRENG1H: 

Purpose; To give children the opportunity 
to improve muscle tonus, power, aiid stamina, 
appropriate to body size and chronologic age. 
to meet daily demands. 

Ciassroom activities. 

A limited number of general coordination 
exercises with and without blindfolds and also 
with the use of ceiling and wall targets prone, 
supine, sitting on floor, .tanding. 

BODY AWARENESS: 

Purpose: T-* give children the opportunity 
to familimrite themselves with the relationship 
of body parts to movement, and to be able to 
label body parts an' to appreciate their func- 
tional properties. 

Classroom activities: 

Movements of exploration 
Genera! coordination exercises 
Gross body Image 
Trip planning 
Whistle drills 

VISUAL DYNAMICS: 

Purpoee: To help children achieve the high- 
est possible efficiency in a variety of visual 
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tratni-~i! activities b> hjvin^ them tixjte jccur- 
jtcly on tjrgctv jt ncji. mid. jnd tjr points in 
spate. Stan j surround tor meanint: in th** 
vertital and horizontal planes. C4)nverge and 
attommodatc. equalize the use 4>f both visual 
tiriuits in a binoiular pattern, athicve fusion, 
and steer the body in proper alignment for 
movement through spai e. 

( laisrfMHfi activities 

Visual targets always used for trawling, 
ruliing. walking, beam and rail, tumbling, tram- 
poline, tracking ot a ball on a string (sitting, 
supine on the three coordinates). 

Ball control twith and without blindfolds) 

Ball control with the use of wall targets 

Toss- bounce-catch 

Toss-clap-catch 

Hand dribble 

Throwing and kicking using varying shapes 
and sizes ot wall targets and ground targets set 
at various distances and using both sides of the 
body. 

Jumping twith and without blindfolds and 
also with the use of wall targets) 

Rope jumping llong and short ropes) 

Elastic ropes 

Jumping floor patterns 

Jumping off of apparatus (benches, tables. 
Swedish Box) 

For visual memory 
Tachist4)scope 

Jumping geometric floor patterns 
Trampoline bouncing geometric patterns 
Jumping from apparatus (letters, num- 
bers, work recognition, and wall targets). 

AUDITORY DYNAMICS: 

Purpose: To give children the opportunity 
to improve listening skills, achieve the intended 
goal, and increase the auditory memory span of 
each child. 

Classroom activities: 

Tactile discrimination while the child is 
blindfolded, a series of ''touches** with pause 
between stimulation and response. Progression 
in difflculty is attained by pattern of stimula- 
tion (touches) which requires responses in- 
volving bilateral, homolateral, cross patterns, 
and over the mid-line moves. 

Jumping geometric patterns on floor blind- 
folded, after observing visual symbol or series 
of symbuk (visual memory). 
Ball control (eyes closed) 
Toss-boundi-ca tch 
Toss-clap-catch 
Hand dribble 
Ball-bouQce-glide 
Rope jumping while blindfolded (short 
rope), listening for the sound of the rope 
touching the floor. 



Tumbling 
Pad Drills 
Tumbling series 

Whtstk and drum beat drills 

Turn series ('/«. and full) 

Trip planning while blindt4>ldeU. must pljn 
his response by identifying and decoding vari- 
ous changes in auditory stimulation. 

Singing story play -auditory memory 

Response u> varH>us rhythm instruments 

KINESTHESIA: 

Purpinc: To bring children to awareness i»! 
position in spate and to retail patterns i>t 
movement from previous experientes tor use in 
resolving demands. 

ClasiriHHn activities: 

General coordination exercises 
Rolling 

Walking, running, galloping, etc. 
Ball control with the use of all sized balls. 
Jumping in plat^ from a height, and also 
over obstacles (use wall targets) 
Movements of exploration 

TACTILITY: 

Purpose: Giving children the opportunity to 
make tactile discrimination, and traiiung by 
having pupils respond to increasingly tomplev 
tactile stimulation. 

Classroom activities: 

Identification of known and unknown ob- 
jects by touch. To stimulate a tactile- 
proprioceptive response, the pupil is instru^ te*d 
to touch himself where he is tieing touched. 
Ball control (eyes closed) 
Toss-bounce-catch 
Hand dribble 
Obstacle course 

BILATERALNESS. 

Purpose: To give the children a chance to 
reciprocally interweave two sides in a balanced 
relationship to thrusting and counter-thrusting 
patterns around the three coordirutes of verti- 
cal, horizontal, and depth in proper alignment, 
from initiation U) completion of a task. 

Ciassr '<>m activities: 

General coordination exercises using targets 
Jumping geometric flgures on floor blind- 
folded 

Jumping geometric flgures with the use of 
tachistoscope 

TrampoUne-jumping geometric patterns 
with the use of waU target: and tachistoscope 

Tumbling series with the um of wall targets, 
flash caids. tachistoscope 

Throwing and kicking various sized balls, 
throwing bean hags at wall, with bclh sides of 
the body and with suspended and ground 
targets set at various distances. 
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I I I MHILII V 

Purpmc lo pri>vidf children with j«.tivini's 
thai provide numtmuN cxpenciitc'.. dittercn^es 
in temp«t. p^ittcrns. roUic\. and hiimJcs. 

ClassnKHft activities: 

Ke\ponNe lo sudden t'hanpcs in drum beats 
Movemenu wilhin lires (bike and hiHila 

h(N>p%) 

Story play with dire*, tions to follow 
Movements with elastic ropes 
Sonus that t!ive dirci tions to tollow 
Movements with bt^untint: balls 

RHY1Y1MS: 

Purpose: 1 o give L'hildrcn ihe experience ol 
synchroni/int; pallerns ol movement according 
lo Mlualioful demands, thus achieving har- 
ni( ny. grace, and use of movements. 

ClassrtHPm activities: 

Move body parts to beat of metronome 
(silting, standing, wallcing) 

Rhythmic movements to drum beat- walk, 
gallop, jump, crawl, parade, tiptoe, walk and 
^top. walk and run. walk and flop 

bouncing balls to rhythm beat 

Folk dances 

Smiling games 

IXini^ a Mory play 

MOTOR PLANNING 

Purpose: To give children a knowledge of 
or>eN own movements, movement repertoire. 
'*id a spatial estimate of the present demands. 

( tassntom activities: , 

Catching balls, throwing balls at targets of 
varying si/es and shapes 

Kicking balls i\ targets 

Hand dribbling (all ball sizes) 

Trampoline activities 

Jugghng-U!ung two balls 

Physical Ediication Perceptual-Motor 
Training Ptogram for 
Kindergarten Children 

THK PHYSIOLOGY Ol ^^ ADiNESS 
EXPERIMENT THROUGH 
PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR TRAINING: 

A pilot experimental program was con- 
ducted during 1968 in the kindergarten clasv 
room of the Alice Callen Elementary School in 
Ripon Wisconsin. The program was operative 
for 18 weeks during the second half of the 
school year. The experiment dealt with the 
application of perceptual^otor dcills to aca- 
demic lask development on a physiological 
basis. 

Hypothesis: 

Readiness for academic tasks can be sys- 
tematically developed on a physiological basis. 



jnd suih higher It-vi-K rcntirKss loninhuic 
dirciil) .md MkrnitKMntU hiMrcn's .judfiTiit 
suitcss. {In this t.iw. rcjdi..v's\ lor .Kjiicinu- 
k.irning. ) 

PrtHcJurc 

Two kmdergartcn classes were selected for 
the experiment One class si:rved as the control 
group and the other as the experirrK^ntal group, 
Pre-tests were given using the test described in 
the next scetmn. The program commenced at 
the start of the second half ol' the sch*M>l year 
and ran for 18 weeks. The experimental groups 
Was given 30 minutes ot perceptual-motor 
training and 1(»*20 minutes of selected 1 rostig 
materials daily. After 18 weeks, the pt»si 
I rostig test, mental ability test, and the -cadi- 
ncss test were given. The procxiures used in the 
training program are described in the curricu- 
lum outline in the last section of this study. 

Hesuits: 

The statistical results are dessribeJ in the 
next section. The experimental group surpassed 
the control group in visual perception, mental 
ability, and readiness skills by a significani 
margin. Since the classes were comparable with 
respect to distribution of abilities, and since the 
only variable in instruction was the expert- 
mental procedures, it is reasonable to conclude 
that; 

1. Readiness for academic tasks can be sys- 
tematically developed. 

2. Higher levels of physiological readiness con- 
tribute to increasing children's capacity for 
academic achievement. 

Therefore: 

It is concluded that the hypothesis is af- 
firmed and that further experimep'ation is fully 
justified. 

Ohserpations: 

Certain cautions should be expressed con- 
cerning this experiment: 

1 . While the two groups of kindergartners were 
comparable in pre-Frostig Developmental 
Test for Visual Perception, both classes 
proved to have abilities above the test 
norms. 

2. The inteUigencx tests at the kindergarten 
level are considered somewhat unreliable. 
Some of the beneficial side effects observed 

by the teacher of the cxperimeiital group werc: 

1. There was increased idf-control over atten- 
tion and concentration, enaMing the child 
to exhibit a higher ability to learn. 

2. Increased independence, maturity of be- 
havior and attitude* and increased self- 
respect and self-confidence were evidenced. 

3. Student interest was extremely high. 

4. Handwriting skills improved greatly. 
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5.. Children showed a i^jrked gain in locating 
themselves in time*and space (orientation). 

6. Geometric forms were easily recognized and 
replicated by the children. 

7. DIreplSnality was easily establii^hed. 

SUMMARY: 

The 4^velppment of perceptual skills 

, through a systematic perceptual-motor training 
progrtm designed to better prepare children for 
the aca|emic demands ^f the classroom re* 

' suited ini gains tn academic ^rftrmance with an 
unusuall^ high level of ti^flcancv. Unvas 
Concluded that perceptual-motor training could 
be a .useful adjunct to the regular physical 
education curriculum, as it increases the child's 
capacity for academic achieveitient. 

. An Experimental IttognAi Tcgtii^ . 
the Developmenf of fntcption in 
Kinderprten €3iikirai 

An I S-week experimental program was con- 
dMcted it ihtf kiMforgarten level in I9M. Two 
kindergarten daaMt taught by the tame teacher 
were chosen, one fo^ the experimental poup and 
one for the control group. Twenty^x children 
#ere metohed by pce-tetting tlir groupa with 
tlW Marianne Froatig Developawntal Test of 
Visual Perception, and were randomly assigned 
to one of the two groups. Pupils in the 
experimental group reoetvdd 30 ininut^ of 
instruction using the physical education per- 
ceptuilnnotor trainii^ llie control group re- 
ceived the standard ^ysical edncatim curricu^ 
lum that usedo games of lower oi^^aniiation^ 
tumbling, r^ jumping, throwfa^ aiid catching • 
skills, kicking, and locomotor AiOs to rhytJwis. 

The experimental, and control groups were / 
pre- and p^shtet ted with tlie ^roatig I>etelop' / 
mental Test of Visual Perception. The Otis-; 
Unnon Mental AbiUty Test, Gates MacGinltie 
Readiness Skill Test, and Metrop^un Readi- 



ness test were also administered to both groups 
at the end of 18 weeks. 

Treatipent of the experimental study results 
were based on acceptance or rejection of the 
null uypothniM at the .05 level of confidence. 
The nlUns. stindard deviatfoh, standard error ^ 
of the mean, and **t** ration were the statistical 
methods used in dcterniinim; the significance at 
the .05 level which requiredV^ue ^1 .71 . 

The ''t"" ratio in the pre-Frohigteit sho|ved 
nb significant difference betweenih^ expert- 
meiftal and control groups. This indicate that 
the groups were well matched on theK viri- 
ablei. ^ 

The post-Frostig test performances were 
found to be significant fu beyond the .05 level. 
To be significant at the M level required a **t** 
value of 1.71. In thi^ analysis, a *T* value of 
3.64 wu obtained, indicatir« th^tt the differ- 
ences in performance failing thr e^tperimental 
group were A4*/ys^//le#N/. * 

The Otis'Lennon Mental Ability Test results 
showed that the I.Q/s of the studenu in the 
experimental group were considarably higher 
than those of the control groqp. The results 
were significant at the .05 level, with i ^'t** 
value of 2.39. ^' 

The readiness tests showed that, the 

Sperimental group demonstrated an unusually 
|h performance in the IMropolitan Readi- 
*nem Test with a "t** value of 3.78. While the 
readineu performance in the Gates MacGinitie 
test showed a kmrer correlation of a **t** value 
of 1.35, the null hypothesis would be excepted 
at thevlOlev^ of confidence. 

Tht following Ubles show the means, stan- 
dard deviation, standard error of the mean, and 
^t** vilue of each of the test resulU fo( the 
experimental and the control groups. The 'sig- 
nificant gaim favoring the experimental group * 
in th^ limited study are, therefore, presumed to 
be ^ue to the experimental procedure, and 
indJbile that further experimenUtion is wa^ 
ranted. 



Froitlq Devplopmental Test of Visual Pare 



Group Mean fi. D. 


S£M ^ 




Control 98.9 ' * 15.02 
Experimental 104.7 11.85 


4.17 

3.29 


.11 


Froftiig Dtytlopmental Test of Visual Paroaption (poaMngt) 


Gr®«P Mann ; S. D. 


^EM 




Control 110,5 8.52 
ExperimenUl 1 14.7 


4.17 
3.29 


^ 3.64 
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Otis-Le0n0n M«..ul Ability Test. 


' 1 






OoMp Mean 


S.D. 






Control 109 
Expcnmcnul « 119.3 


13.32 
9.26 


6.60 


2.39 


' MttropoliUn RMdif^ Ttft ^ 
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S. D. 


SEM 




• Loniroi 8o.4 
Experimenui ^ 96.2 * 


12.72 
4.90 
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Gattt MacGinitie RMdi'rmf Skill Test 








. <it<HiP Mean 


& D. 


SEM . 




Control . gi.^ V 
Experimenul 89.1 ^ • 
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DIFFEReNTIAL EDUCATION 

An ESEA Title 111 Project 

Francis McRoe 
Principal, Simons Elm^entary School' 
Madison Heights. Michigan 



Rationale 

The theory upon which the' program is 
bated empha^aet peroeptiial developmenf in 
chiklfen. PeroeptioA U the bridge^ween the 
human being and hia environment; it it the/ 
iMUty to recQgaiae ttiniuli< which indudei the 
reception of aeiuuV impffeariona from one's 
body. It alao ' enoowgaiaai the capacity to 
identify and iit^rpnt thaae aenaoiy impfaaiions 
by corralathig than vith piavloaa experieaoeft. 
» ' Urge raahdom nKH e meata and the acowi- 
panyiag hMot awemenu (obtihMd from 
birth on) pivpaie the child for the moaa leflned 
HMftor taaka that oome hitar in the develop^ 
* maiaiU laqaenoe. Na a i poi n t jriiion and flne 
motor taaka cannot be achiarad ainaataiy 
nntil the cMd haa mmtaiad groaa aMtor pat* 
term of action. The two piinnry aanfN which 
ittow aaan'to extend bapond Ma body in tenna 
of functionina in and macthig^to Ma anvhon- 
ment art the viavai and amhtofy. 

fty virtne of hia pliyaiologiQal awl anatomi- 
cal malw«p^95 pamnt of man> cerebral 
0 cortex ia imwh^ with thaae machaadimi. The 



[ to 9patrol bia body piooamet in coofd^ 
natioii, dilbctionality, Mid apatiil otiMMatkm; 
laarMng to lato^ to Minaair. learning to lahite 
lo the wotM ontMa if himaalf: and i^inii^ to 
M B d a ni and, nrganin. and ntiipa the world 
ontaMahhnaeif. 

* TMa p hl u ip id iy ia hot* ont of leaaarchof 
in d if^h m a and hi a t it nl|una> anch aa: the GeeeU 
InatHnie of Chid PnHu|Biiat hi MeWHave? . 
^Cona.; andet the dtoaethm «f F^miom L. Ug. 
Uoiae latm Amim, WiahaN J. Apai, and John 
Stieff; the tonmma fof tiM ABhln imint of 
hi ihliiiilibh, andar the 
of Gtam Daman and Gml Dalacato: 
Whiter Havan' liana Eammch FemidaUon. * 
WMtat Havan, npiida;liaria Uomaaaati ofltaly : 
G^. Gatman of MhMMota; Naw#l C. Kaphart 
of rmdna Uni r maiti ; Ei^hm 1. Sgitx of 
D.O. Habh. McG« Unifarrity. 
Ontario. Camida; Daiiryl >Boyd 



Montmai, i 

7. 



Harmon of Auatin, Texas, Hlan ' Piaeet of 
France; Katrine wdeHirKh, WiUiam L. lIaf^or.d. 
tnd Jeannfctta Jefferson Janaky of the Cotam-' 
bia Preabyterian Medical Center in New Yo. 
Oty; .and William i*L. Ratherfoid of Tarkio 
College. TarUo. MisKNiri. 

The foBowteg abatracts are ineluded to 
emplianie' the importanoa of peroeptnal-motar 
deve l o p ma n t and its idatioMliip to total pupjl 
l^ormance. 

I. llg« Franoea Lu Ames, Uniiaa Rates; and'.. 
Apell: Richard J. School laadhwu as 
evaluated by Geaell d e n i u paaa n tal, 
vianal, and proiective teats.' Gmetk 
TweMoty Mma^s VI:1:6I-91. 

- 1 , • 

A pabHc acbobi g odb la hon of^ ai 
aa Ant ara4a. md 31 
for 




ato|ecl*ve,ana vIbmI laata. Vp to SO per 
' gent af the a t aiaaia a ppaa>a< nnreaai 
far ibe pada ao wbi cb n^y bed been 

aga a lone. Teat ^jflndlngi ware biahty 
conalaient f^om one year to anoCbie. ^or 
^at atnnanaSt mare war a 
went («! pateant) beiwm 
made, on tf^ baaia ef 

m the fan of nay 

(AnnitiabataaH)^ anc- 
2. «ICepbaft, Nawah C« ^anaptni^enotor aa* 
pacta oif learning dlMbiHitlgjr ceprt ona f 

Clidy^nn _3i;4:IOI-20d . iH4. 

^^^^ atanniHiMlirebild 



t ap i aai m aiai aaiantanan m mm cnnn *\ 
laiaaent md aWriay^iaiW pataama \ 



mani an^api 

n 

tlae^ by 



wfrttf of the 
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orgaiiixcd fyMem^of p«rccptHal input 
and bmWoral output that the child 
at its and manipulatet symbolic and 
(conceptual « nmerial in' a veridical 
faahioQ. (Author abatra«;tr ^ 
Froitig, Mahn^fie. Visual p^ccption in 
braiiMnjured children, Ame^ic^k Jmirnci 
of Orihoptyehi0rry 33:4:'665*7|, 1963. 
r^HcepCttal diaaMHty, ^gar d N i a of 



' etiolofy, ca« ht detected a»d apec AO dt 
perceptMl t r t O m t taatltvted. A Mt hat 
been dai ^ ad to i^^e a cMd^ percepM 
ate aad qvotieat. Fhre vaat of percep- 
tion wefv.naed: eyMaiid coordliMtion, 
flrve-iroMid p«reepiio«^. pef«eptlo« of 
form, CMMAcy, petcoy^ oT ytmtkin 
in tpeciriiid oT apntial relntAoMliidb. 
TheM ahiHtiea wete choaan becayae of 
their crucial impofteace for adiool kem- 
i«g. Tliey were foiilid to* devefop rela- 
tively indepen^pnlly of each och*. It 
was found that d a valopiant of vbual- 
perceptual procdbea is a niaior Ita^Hoti 
of the. rowftfi clil|^betwee» ataa of/ 
three andaeves, and iMt at^hii ^ level 
perceptual d a »a i6 pw a »t ba c owe i a «oat 
aamltlvt tedtcator of devalupniital 
afalM of tl^ cMd aa a wliole. (R.E. IM) 

OeaeU. Aj^mld. Child vMon and develop- 
• mmt^ , optics Amnee ^dtoio0e 
50; 379-95. r95 1. 

• Devefbpwental optics is coMretncd 
with Um ow t ofsns i l a aw<iirganimioa of 
vtonalfiMK^IoMlntMrdynankiolatlon * 

«t6 the 4otal aclhMi sy«en. Md. > a 
loflcaHaiid nec«Mty exteMloM of >Ciid 

, a r fcn c a. VWoa la aH *t ladll^ by eye 
and bi«l0. b«t ■■ I na l bi i Dtm) r^vvtaf 
action ay a t ai> Ipedlk ada^f vWon 
embrft .wMhin ^ total nnitarr pattern 
of the otiaiMaai. HoMm lana tha« « 
lyi t a wOc dieiiape wia i Mibodoloty 
can iMli cf rt o the atohie and rh noe ln g ^ 
characteristica of vIbIoa tbton^ iiifaiKy 
aiidcMMh4^(E.CiM> 

dnHimh, lUtite; Janfcy. '^^nnttc 
Jafrmoii;aild Uiiffoi<»yiBlMi S. hiMh 
tilil^ pmcHool cyUN>« who tmy ex- 
peiiMon ■n d i wi c dMIotltin. fai./^ 
ftittv ««idNr'Mfbfv; A /MMwy 

York: k lUm. MUm, 1966. 

Twaaty ynm of dMcal •xpeaieMe 
^ If dia- 




Med for iMr iMMiW MilAMb. 

. This amdy hm H iiijii d to develop 

ti ri iniinai for lliee^ idi^ iM l i a tf u n of 
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dytfunctiona; reflecting an underlying 
development^ lag. 

. Children's developmvital rhythm 
va|lcs widely. Racognitioo of and /espect 
for these variations are^ucial at a time 
wlien society placea inmaaed premiires 
for early ac h iev e ment on both children 
^d p^ta. Snch recognition impliea 
the taking of active odncatiooal measures 
teMtvd to tbe cbM^ iMividiM needs at 
hli particidar developmental leveL ' 
(Antboranmmwy) 

It is Che i«tmit of thia protect to draw 
together a ptogmm f or nae In the.daaa-. 
rooa^ which mm in corporeib condwdons 
from the a f orema tiu ne d iMtitjtiow 
and research promts, m weU as the 
exptrtegcea of the Eaater Seal Fonnda- 
lion (Wiwnnkee. Wis.) ai|d the Opto* 
metric Extension ^Program (Dysican, 
OUa.). Hewr related raaenrch and flndbi^ 
be conthinoualy evalnated and cor- 
rebted with this program. 

Brief DwfipciM ^ Imoheom 



lliis approach to* jmeuii^schildifii nrifl 
retidt in nmici^mii leviaiom nftiidi wiVntilizc 
a midtamedia gpprottdi to tiM dyM't mdlti- 
fcmory lemihp. Ta take mKinmai advurtgge 
of tke knowl^ from tlm di^noalic acnen* 
inpi. a mnitidiKipliimy tegm was ci^gg. The 
team imiiiM a vision ooMiltuit«. auditory 



iMMjMycMntrirt. ptycHologiit, henroio- 
gttt. ^MMkimi. ripW m lm oki ^i . odMcgtional 
dlng^tkinA, tdml aocigl .wosfcer. pliy«cal 
•ducatte tnedmr. bmb^ aru spo^t, 
Imedia tpecigUtt petceptMil develo|micnt 4pe-* 
cialiat, anddasBrbogi tcndier. 

A uMnbp rala la tlm edMcatioiigl aettiivhas 
been iMtitbind in tka cigfit daiMtary g^ioob 
y m«lt of aii.aMiyiii of Hds pecvtfj^iial 
"at hMAL 11w«40lgiof patceptnal 
at y a ri ali it was cmaind to tap. 



. ^ ^ f ir ^tl d fcci p to aiy 

IWion, eM cdHicnlmnr^rm4aioa ia as efOcient 




i..Waik ctoilsf wiai baidta^' staff. 

> fMita, atti Hie Maltk dapa^-* 
■t la evalailii^ piaaaii^ and pit^ 
^ fet tka cMM** aaaoaiioad 
ikeifiM.lait I 

'thlJiESl to amist ta tlie 
A tetarpiaf^ of aig icaaaltt of tagtii^ 

of tiw 
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P. Prei»aie conjprchenuve %«reeiiifi|; ^study 
on such Hudents whi^ indicate per* 
ccpiiwl handicaps and/or lea^p^ prob- 
kms. 

AsUst in the devcl<vpfneni*»iid implmcn- 
tation of programs for diiklrefi with ^ 
^erteptlul handicfp) and/i)r kiAming 
probtemi. 

Demonstrate ^ screvning and dii^no»tic 

Imtnict te»clien in ^ihe use 'of multi* 
media approaches in afysting diilAen 
witli toanUni diaaMiitics^ 
Damonfttratc and coodlt teaching 
techniqiact and procedures uled with' 
childrtfi liairing perceptual haiidicspft. ' 
Work with mall group or in^jviduJ 
students according to ipeciik needs. 
It is understandable thM ^nce this is a 
fipncept in cducatioiK few >eople h^^^e^itC^ved 
/;Jning for thMble, Thus, w« have.iitlcnipted 
io provide thUe people with anbpportunity to 
gain as^much experience as pos^ble in 'per- 
ceptual deve l opment^ hilanced with on-the^b 
training. 

Rote of^lhe Phytic^ Edmtor 

The role of 'the pliysi9gl ei^lucatkMi teadier 
has alWays been an ihiportaat it^adiwt in the 
child^s total educatioii. nia kiM oT tegdier has 
given him an oppo^tuaiyr to bulM poaitive aHf 
and peer images, and devg ki p intmsls tlMt will 
carry over to a lu'Hong^iporU pfoftei. 

Ow> new chaienge to physical edtfcatorrts a 
very imporlaM dimewioir ,id tlw tnacliing of 
classroom curriculua^, cooMicftce* with 
gross motor acieerjag of cHMrh. We must 
become knowMfeablc of ci^ettoiKUt tmi »c 
dvitisf invoM^ space timtlMlptbvilip special 
awar«ne«, wWdi b ea^lial to tlie coucepTof 
nfAim /rom printed pnfeaa'and wrllii^ Eye- 
hand coordinatiow ikSh bnsic to* many dgsa- 
room tasks can be d e vei o pe< thioi^ ganie 
experiences ludi as been bi^ I014 m4 peg 
boards. Couc^ete experiences lu^^tlM boidy 
and/or props I0. fom Mlers ot nuutbsn help 
mmiy cMdmn wIk> da mna trite luvtrml dim> 
ciiAies.-Use of th^ tramp oMar wHk sp^tfic 
actMttes cmi enhaaae viM and auditory Sem^ 
pry, as wdl m^ocream attention siian. We most 
communicate wftfc all diadpttnes.if dMI^ are 
to beneAt, ^for it is (becnuee of) the a^fal 4ut 
we aft hftn.** 

R^mrits of ^ro|Kt, , 
EflM^- AmctMMit 

* Hie following era products expmriiv at- 
tamnigut or loelt set fortk in lUs prefect 
I. A primary curriru hmi gpMe, begad on 

ii pwagntii 
in timflmt four rents * 
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of elcm^tar)^ school. Kffective uiili2;«- 
tion qf tTk^ide presuppose^'ptacemcnt 
on the basis of knt)Wkd|!0<tf cHild*s 
developmental age^ 

2. A pr«c|iool planning guide presents -a 
model for a bmitcd program designed 10 
bHng the preschooler into- the cduoa- 
tioruli setting T^ne year earlier than nor- 
mally expected. AgM^ies provided are 

/'dengfied 10 develop gr^ motor skilk. 
* fine motor^liipb. and listening sklfts. ' 

3. A committoe of the phyncal ediKcation 
teachers, chmped with the responsibility 

' of developing a K-12 qfiysicai education 
^program, h gpmplning iu task. This 
'revision in the phydcaT education cur- 
ricuhim wil emphgfiie grou motor 
moveoients dedjned «o>prepere the child 
for the'refWMd motor skiOs necessary for 
. academic school proirams. 
4^ An intermediate curHcuhiki study group 
(grades four throi^ six) is completing 
work on a continuation of the primary 
curriculism. Memtiers cousb! of inter- 
, mediate gmde teachf n, readii^ ;<^liers, 
Vrcoptuardevelopmem specialist^ vkT a 
junior, high school reptesautttivaf 

Some wmmbe t s of the C fp u dhde also 
•ttved 00 the primaty cu nunittfC thus a 



moffe meansngft rt articulation is | 
m ki n der ga r t en and first grade cMldren 
and ^ ddldien lefrrrad for serrioei are 
adnd^islamd the foBowh^ battery of 
kreeidngs, teats, or diagnoetic )ervice^: 

a. Gemll Devetopmental Examina- 
. tkm. Mmarily Kand 1. 

b. MkAugan Virion Testif% or 5r^t 
resth^ The MicMian Virion Test 
is a da ri nist e i ud via the TItmus 
iruuunmnt -1^ Oakland County . 
Health Dgpartomnt technicians./ 
Chldian wlkv for aoaae reason, 
do not reorivu ei^ mat are ad- 
miniaietod a right taat via tho 
TelaMnopriar ' hgtrmnent by a 



peromtual 
It on^ prim 



Virion Sfiiiiriai nofia.1 Al 
tr\ and 
hy the 
at specialist on^ priaaary 
Thoae who fgl are ru- 
by a c on su lt an t *y a 
secondary haria. Children urho 
icoM tpw are pfogrgsnmad odnca— 
thmnly; thoae who Cril aie m> 
feriod fot * ptoCmaional \ 



Pe'rceptual^oior^ ActltMtiaa 
■ — arfor 



•St Al K-1 
a 

fS 



■I 



puiciofie auditory test by an Ctak- 
iMd Corner HfiMtli Depvtmcitt 
tecfiaicttii or om oT the percept 
tiul 4 c *|) o paiciit ipeciaUtt} who 
hai tmn tAM in awlitory pMe> 
tone lescinl mrtliodi. 
r RavAi - CokNired Prcfre«givc 
MatHoes. Al and wfamit 
tluonili ^ 10 air adaMsterad 
ttiiiiatt o# Iqpcal maaoiiii^ 8t a 
tcia^ning procsadAic. OMftii 
who perform poorly arc r^om*" 
"nwided for furtlm tcttii^ in in- 



C^ntial A««tory AbWtiai. 
nMilaiVd to^al K-l cMdien. 
TMs k a ttnictmn^ tfsM^ pro- 
(raM ndddi pravidat lai|^iia§e cp- 
ridtfnant thrai^li davdopnmt of 
auditory pocapiml Mitiaa for 
^fldm wfttk idantWed antftoty 
^ pnroaptnai* dalkiti. Tlii proierani' 
it htkm ininmini into tkc pri- 




cal edacation teacher.. •UiM^ aiu 
teacher. One art* teacher, fiid medu 
specialist. 

The noneducational cofiMdtaiils arc 
airadaMf to tlw ichoob on aa **on^** 



TV m4ot e«phmib for the pmni edu- 
cation Mograni it the mandatory at- 
tendant the pm*oQl pro-am. Each 
of the pmchom -4fQfr»ni it 
to iiMinihttrii^ Mbmtian 
ahont the protect, adUnI dlitfict. and 



DmiiV thft IfM-lfSf adhiQl ynar. the role 
of p p re ap t n al devnlopmant niiflalht was 
cfcaledi in qrdar to teat the concept, 
poiltiona ware ffeM in Uine achoolt. The 
Qai^f^facGinitia «t cwpiynad pmvionriy, was 
gHm on a pr»foat hnab. tik Ufw Cc 
Mp^tdve Matiioet (noan^trhnT KD^ltiid De- 
oament Scoim . 
I anftyiiinr ( 



velmncnt nacament 
comlitfliin an ai^tyife 
to le^M^naai patft 
ff iiwH i that the « 




_ that the pdicapcnal ^ 

^pacflPM3'«Mld hm« an fiBn,t u. 
mK't h^llwaclmlnMciictni 



Iretidtt of tUa fltndy (haidly concMve 
I of hMk of coniiQl oC tane miMai) 
•w ifcow n jn Ta hin \, tk §im^ 4, Ahho»^ 
cdMfdl of varlahtta andi ^ ana nf 
» of mnchan, end develop 



ANALVilt.OF OOVARfAMK Of EXPERMKNTAL VNNO OOmH^^ 

pUfMNIALf 



Source 
Vnridti 



ife ^ 



P^«d4oni^ 
• 1 



WIthM 



I 



SiMidpf 



TOtAL, 

heynnd lh^dL#l hM|^ 



Sqmfc* 



i 



\ 
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TABLE 2 



KINDERGARTEN STUDENTS' CRITERION AND* CONTROL 
VARIABLE MEANS 



^ , r^: • ^ • . 



V 



I *: . 







CRireEiON 




CONTROL 






X N 


' Ibft.Reailiiim 
• 


pretest 
' Rjpi^iiiess 




rv A 


ExpcrHnentol Group 72 


9§.7I ' 9f J2 


6«,44 


15.90 




CoMUolGr6wp i 199 


. f4.33* 9539 


75.66 


14.67 


' • % 






y 

TABLE 3 
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> 


ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE QF E)(kRIMENTAL AN0 CONTROL 
FIRST. G9ADE ^UDEHTS' READINESS PERFORMANCE 










* - 






^Source of . 
Varialidfi 


Freedom 


Sqimct J* 


Mean 


• • 


f 


7 " " ■ 


TOTAL. 237 


7S4t.34 , 
763a7il 


3I.9S| 


' I. 


2^. 




> 


7^ 

< TABL^ 4 










FIRST GRADE STUDENTS' CfllTEIVION AND CONTROL 
' VARIABLE MEANS ' * 


• • 








• 

\ • 


CONTROL 








Port Rodtoagj 


Pieteit 




DA 


* i?Aii6i«w<mcw» 67* 


llSJt IfeSJf 










'|IM9 . Ild^^y 




• I7« . 


SA 



» 



tt««f 4im m^Mt IM» el Ae 1 
M im^K *i MvIM ef » 
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THE OAYTON SEMOfUHOTOR TRAINIII6 
mCRAM FOR TNRiE-. FOUR-. AND 
FIVEYEAR4IL0S 



William r. Braley 
Special'Srrvices ContulUnr 
Eariy Childbood Educatton 
Dayton Boajd of Educaiion 
Daytdii. Ohio 



Introai^tioii 

In hit book The Ohfim oflmtlmtmtt m 
Oukttn. Piitet (1) tUM ttot die Mmori- 
motor «tfkptMt of tlw cllild*t Vate bcgta at 
birth a«^co«ti«iic to about M XMit of lie 
alio iUtad lhat m child riMNild be ao«M ex- 
periefcm wMch moM M mnt^ sthnvlatioa 
of MMet «id bodily cm«MthNt 

Maay child davatofMont ^pacMstt aic hi 
anaeiiicat that 40 paica^t of tha c|ild*t adult 
brahi cap jdty hat bean faachad by the thne he 
it fo«r yoan qld; aiM that by -the thne*he -t 
eight yean oM, $0% of the advit iiyaiitj Jm 




* SemoriniKllbt tpiining it 'a component of the 
Early Childhood Education Pr^ect of the Day- 
ton CHy Schools. Thb prc^t enroUt over 
3,000 three-, fpsr^and fiveirear^ children in 
22 fchool dittricu witMh the city 'of Dayton. 
Hie early childhood cchtert are til hmted in 



' *ShKie children do not alwayt davntop' co- 
ordination aatomaticallx, or at the nmc at 
other chddien, it often banomet necenary to 
trahi them thiiNi«fi diflefntt aspeilencet to 
that they- fa^ confidant hi IM ability to nae 
their bodies hi play MnthM 

A waahh of nnaoffy ajqnriaacne it hnpot* 
tarn dar the hmraM AMTihMdi^ of the brata. . 
fUany r h l ihni haeebaan^daniadcfiifcM-^Mori- 
motor exp«flancaa;bacnMa«r ona of iha fbl-^ 



ActivWet ««rc planned accordi|^*to the' 
fc'lowhK tentorhnotor arcat: 

1. ^Body ihiapa and tpace and direction 
twaianett I 

2. itthnrc 

3. Bath: body nMmifbht ^ 

4. SynmMtHcal acthfitiet 

5. cyAand and eye-foot coordination . 

6. Laraemitacla acMtfet 

7. FhiemnadeactiitiBl 
a. Fom pampdiU 

Rhythm 

Dmt the ilfftt year. t2l rhidien were 
«9ioiM hktha ECE m^oihnotor Mr pre 

4a4r Hit yaar at a jaida f« 




b 

' 9 



V 



graining in auditory diicrimtration occurred 
throughout all areas listed above, as thi« was 
felt to bet>ne area in whic'i many«chikfrcn were 
deficient. ^ ' . . 

^ids developed during the first year were 
two movies dnigiifd to help teachfcs and * 
^ parents five better training in sensoriniotor 
devrlopmcnt. The^first^an t mmHUm which 
4IC.VS cMldiea with specific handicaps; aids^in 
tf.-. idcnitfication of proUains. The second, a 
lb mm sonad film* serves at a model for using 
rftoromcmled tr a i n i n g ncthrities. 

Semonmotor traMng becanie an integral 
part of the entire ECE cuniciaiiun in 22 centers 
dutii^ the t96M9 achool year. 

Thtoiighoiit I9^M9. two sensorimotor 
^ialists and two aide* helped teachers in th^ 
use yf'th^ 'mamial by demonstrations during 
visits to their daifces. The flhn, SenwtwimiHor 
Trmmng, which had been produced the first 
year, sws used as a trainihi M for the teachers 
and pareau of chUy/to ewoUad taKthe Myogram. 

A new aspect of the sensorimotor training 
for this year wm a twimmhig program planiied 
in coordination sHth a three member team from 
American Red Crom Water Safety lastnsction. 
farv^ts and teac^^s n«nt>irith the chidten to 
one of the YftlCA fwimmh« pqdH for an 
introduction to water and swimm^ safety. 
Approximately 700 three- and four-yenr<4ds 
participated hi the program* 

An ice Aatlng p rogi am was hitroduced' to 
more than l.llMchfldtcn ffom^the ECEJ|mder- 
garten centers. 

# 

icon, 01- THE SENSORIMOTOli PROGRAM 
MN ECE CENTERS ' , * 

Developmental equipment supgAied m each 
ECE center to' make these activit»e« possible 
.mchide the.fottowhig: 

Paper and crayom (set for eath chiU hi 
^ data) 

WaiOiVboudd) * 
RaiiMebonitftO) 
,^£^t-l6oCMtftf (1) 
* T^homdsO) 
Tumblii«mau(2) 
Smalbens(l2) 
RhytlM bund tattrumeats 
MMhhigtape , ' 

Rope (2 2Moot Iti^) ) 
G gomt trk templatta: ciiclt. aqum. triangle 

R^MNM(I)M) 

lfiVWU(6) 
: riibo«di(2) 

P«tat(l2difreient) . 
> WoMgnchd) 

RhlglMtgmM(l) 

Clay ' , • 



Sewing,^!^ Ucin^ board 
Finger paints 
Tape recorder 
Record glayer 
Chalkboaid 
Beanb^n2> 

naygnmnd halls , 
Pii«-rongb«lH ' 
TemiiBbaQs 

Whifflebatts / - 

Parachute (1 for prqgrairt) 

LONGITUDINAL .RESEARCH STUDY • 

A loigituttuial research study* of the effects 
of sensorimotor trsinipg of four-year-old chil* 
drcp md its inlatifMiship to school achievement 
at the emi df the first grade was begun in 
1^7^. 1^ study ha^ been designal as a 
pilot study of pteoeptual-motor objectives, pro- 
gr«lnmi«g. and evaluation from prefcindergarten 
through first 0ade.^ The vtudy was one of the 
types tof research re cu nt me nded by die 
Pirrceptmd-Motor Symposium .conducted by 
AAHPKR hi IfM. The dwrt on. the tJxt 
ghfuaadeacrtptionjDr dv i 



CONCLUSIONS W ffiASE 1^ 

At the end of ipmael. an analysis of v^Hance 
tma made from the tuaulto of a hfcaOy/wnsori- 
mdlor survey* The nul hypothesei wadthat no 
tii^dRMit dtf T man o a cxitied hetweeii fxpert- 
aaental and oantrol giW> «^ that physical 
m dl uii t y of four or move months wm not a 
ilg^dflcint factor. Prom this study its 
analyvs of varima^. it wasxonduded^hat, fy>r 
pretchool ihddien: 

r. ARi levels hnd a dgidflrar t effect on 

iituihnuiui pcrformMce. 
2. Tr tg tm t M f < training hi y cifi c sentoti- 
motor sUii. had a i|gni5cant effect o^ 



3. The gffactt of gft lautl, or mntuiatiQn* 

Thni dm nnil hyipodMiii wuffg H^cind. 
1 1 trm r a rng ni i t d dmh^ dMiti phnm that 
toier k iudi ip rten wp g ri anc ei jhodld fotterthe 
leamh« of s^isorhnoiot MM for iM ddUrcn. 
and dm| m a mmti on would cu n th ma to be a 
Cactor for UMwhohad not had dM heneOi of 
santorhnoioff Dmhdi^ hi 

Mfor thoaewlMilii 
iM BCE pM^M. It Wat hiao moogpdmd dMt 
I fdf pmtfhaolgii m^ght not 
tii» HM and dig fmt 
Thn fiport nt Hm «ii dT Pkam 1 1 



Ttea Is a 



t 
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1967-68 



A«e Level 
To. be Tested 



Gtoupt Tctlea 



PrdciMlerfiirteii 



ExptrtMvtal jmp ia ECE 
tnni^(;oo«iioltRN#te i 

tMifkM 



To dHmteUie erred 
A«i^piHtM»ivie|i 



I96S^9 



EndoTkMer- 
to6-yw- 



M above 



itiol 



To Mmtetf effect 
of WMci riiaf t or 



tbraiiVfikiaiffprtea. 
oriieNomiby 

effect! of MtMtkMI 



1969-70. 



ornrtt 



( rrom tile 
experiMMd 9m4 control 



ToMemlwUK 
lelitioMMp, tf .My, of 



to lint grade 



ibt tm^ f0m er two of 
ofMboeLITMi 




» orM b« ao liH^aMt Wfo 

liCQOtfOll 

_ ^1 dM Uaim a better 
loflbM^MIi. 
Tbi iMii tU t io lOirfNl.agttur b 4«« to 
iMim'Tbe mTiiMtotli alfecttd 

iLyjSu^ rS ^ ^ th> 

lit tfadblgi fi^ovM haot i^mo ei tiWi 
of ai of.tbe cbMMi*t aM'^ty to 



. A 



«t tti eotf Of tiN fbst 
offHDr 



«(Vtct at 



mi at «M ki 



MULTIO«^CinjNARY AmOACH 



CONCLUHON OF niASE Ul 




Wc have been dwrmritu the elfectt of 
aemorinocor uaauni at a wir9m %d iwricafmi 
poceptMl acuity, wlydi wo«M pcriiapt tkcie- 
fay toad to smtcr hmiiii Mity an tfcc 
prii^iiy pa4e.\. TWi aoC a acw ttmry that 
afc itdkiiw abiwu at look bcMy « 
I o4l tke |i^>Ha« tlMt m€tt aawco * ia tke 
I fM^ nany yoan ^fo« 
Fiml Cuwirtai, vlio M fnm!^lS92 to 
H77, 1^10^ ::E*mtio« *o«U y i o c og< ■ Hw 

M tfw laliBict. 1W cWM Ant 




0)|l«alaoai«M: 



apbytlie 



^^y oT rhiirMi mi 



It li Ml0r lo 



utt ba 
toba 



ayaa,* aan; ao4 
coatflkvia to: Mi, 

(3). V • 



or 

can 



or MM aM body 



Rfouneaai. wbo' lived from^l7l2 to 1778. 
ft^ted: 

Aa avarytbHig tiut aOtan die mind fliUlt its 
way ibinib Ibt •ao a at . t^e fint rtaMM of a 
bMao »aiot h a r a a aoa of at— attooa;tbia H 
to wMdi tomt dia baati.or iotadacin^ 
fiatoo; o«ir fitat aaaaiaram pbdoaopby ai« 
oor faat* oor band*, oor ayat. Tba< wt aaay 
•o tfiM «i«it i^eii axafdM our 
m wmmH, m #Maa era dit kmpu- 
ata of oor buidHjien aod tbat wa oiay < 
fooel oT.dMaa iiH— epti» dM 

. , ^ aopflterdMOi flioat ba sHoog 

NodboallbyO). x 

Upon exanWoB dieic ikoorieft^ wc Qod tbet 
ttMorbMHOf ttoMidi it not ocw. 1 woader. 
dm, wbere aloa« dw Ibie we edocaton Arg^t 
die iMpUcetiom of dHi type of traMig. It k 
neonaary for in to cMteody r r tw nd ni i T e dw 
■eed for tMs type oC tiaioiiii. Vb aaoit coo- 
done to dkora idaet, piogremi md reaearch so 
dMt dH poopk^nolvod whliyuidieii* teachcrt. 
adaiaUtratore,. and aianbert of otbcr 
;WMI betoi— mon cwarc of bow' 
wy be Mped to.ieattKe tbeji mil 
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ACTION PROfillMI: MOTOR^lRCimJAL 
MQVEMEIIT MmmiS - 



Dorothy Krause • 
Jefferson ScliooL 
LaCrosK Am FuNic Schools. 
UCroflic, Wnconsin 



lUtioMie ♦ 

, Moie and noie chiMfcii 2re irw«ii«jM>in 

^*^L^TTs.•^ ^ <w«^ 

twMci for tke fM.toMy ■iiiwwt Uui 

etploie. they Hw to a peyMvtieii «oiU Mbt 
iwHfirM Mttk pmr^ effort ^ wMA 4oet 
wqiiiie a lot of ihMci|I tooAMMMr. Ex^ 

iiaife proved Hut tlMraiiot' ^^ - ~ 

betOMM a cldA*s ploraical < 
eMy^ to leant Om 
repealed it, *^AM I 
■tetoBdaM m i w e m etortfcal _ 

We kaee developed an actta^pietm 
MotorTnceptnal MoeenMit HtietM. IWl 
ira« if Need on tleotiae en4 ideas ^ 
exferta. nidi at Piaiec. Momeeeori. (^etSi 
'^T^^JS?^ MmIo. qodfiey. Anie^^ 
otkerft. profian lui beente eie at M 
ioii SdMol, UCroeae. Wiecon^forflveye 

ttedentt, it fees eepecirt^ 
lud not been teertied by 

cMdien i if w ti wii do not deeelon nMMt 



prtodpal for public leletiona. tb; social woffcer 
for UeiMm. pediattkiani and optometriiU for 
conndtanti, and perentf f^r renforoementr 
fSdi$Q^'t No^ A leHei of slides was 
,PfAMied^llM foUoe^ is fbe verbtl 
V P>wdUtion wWdiacoompenied tbeslidesi 
SMeleic 



No, I: ^ proerem. Motor-rnpeptnd Move- 
eicdt Ntiems, bas been d^eteed ffibni 



ii Ibr aM 



of experts involved in betpieg 
It is a wdene memn becansrh 



«bo beve <fiflfe«Hiee in bi ni »* » jt 
of nm eemen n as a child 



leetns tbe« from infancy 19 ecbmi r»e Laam^ 

^^^^^ 



No. 2: Experts ie ibe stn^ of 
Hoved tfmx tbeie is a delMe 
t|tipeen a cbid's pbydcal imiLpnet and bis 
Jiltr to learn. AM leaniM^ 
l i o v ea w nt ^nd dl muvebiiat i 
Onycnitaietody deprieeeori 
tbaMie for ■■ i iiii In ilB>wiai of 



•obe ta-ibt wMcb wH aM nenroloftcal dSTiKL^S^ 



be learned. 



Otjjnctlecs: 

r To 

' 2. To 



3. To 



fKehems. « 

■ n ^iewiat^tlema in' 
Md on Ibe eiepee of 
ftombirtbon. 



fordris 
bs 



ai<iaOenlinilad;bdb«ee«a|^be 
k?Pt bi trtaypenstor neken Mead oT beh^ 
^ api aMw; ^bont fMy. Meny 
ibldMn.ln Older lo.bave 
^^Mdr-they del prond 
•i!*"* ^'^''^•'^ ripijiaj. Yet 
V " ^ of ibTaMei neoraiaiy st^ of 

Cb i dio n^ arrive In dif^nsraoni 

^ n'llM fo[ 

Wepro- 



peycMo^fotisetbM' the 
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No, 4: General movement pet terns 
* No, 5. Spedfic mj nm^i it pet term 
No, 6: tyte m 
No, 7: CoMNUiical 
Na8: VimiMintkm pMterm 

Si/ Viml ptrotpdMl onn^tkm. Tlmr 



lent pBittfnif 
itiofptnemt 



No. 16: StoflMch and beck mufctn Mcd 
strengtliemMf. HoUiiif, sit-upe. feet lift, iind 
py i li-upe <e»eiop back control and flexibility. 
11w cM rawlt ieai d d in tliis program is 
tifeiom oC mo^enwt aiM ooofdiMtion. nor 
mwindir stmnftik 

No, iJ: ThM fniloifing ittdet arc p e— ra l move- 
«|eM patSne timt Mp develop a dUld't 





<clr wtMa^ bowd) it 
■iiripMbip of 
W&ft of 



i m a VMUt of tlwbalanoebiam 
iJiMMlbo#pMm. 

i9:' MMMt bwi lim mmiy ani 
Mai. 4a tWi ptetata tlia |irl it tfoim forward 
crott patlam cteapin^ 

hf^ 20: Ham tfca bpy bat tatiad ,b imt alf **in- 
Ml iMt** aad it moviaf botb fonvaid and 
backi^ard m Uy bait. 

ilfayif: Hill My of 
IrosaaacbcMd 
. AcMMii 
to po bayoM 



> 



SHL.iad«*irli|^ 

71. IW 
fa# daiilaplm iqtal M 
dM M< ttM a 
* IbypMUmawtoa 



in 

«t 

IM fMit tall in 
wa Oft tMngt 
of bli world. 



it m 



It davka 
Oar 
I, to wa 



part of Ika aMmi' 



At Ml am M 
§■4 wli Ml aM 

^jbijli^w kniL Ika batd 
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I^rZlw ^ ^"^^ ^ ^^"^^ •ccomiiRHUlion, or seeing both tier ahd 

™ nwiw. fa,, ^ movemenl patterns that 

1^0.27: AM^Mm nq^wp0€kimo^tmtnx Md to he taufht. 

pttl*». ,«^2t?lJ^!!?^^ /VaJ9 H eart-, vhioii. -id vocal nobet .re 

rDMlinitf to cQMMMicate. To—ye exerciiet 
aMMtf to aM ^peedt The daveloramt of 
^^Tf y^"^^ >a«i»»f raqtdiet tr ahi i— for 
i^ocial mammm oC Medea. Cotiplex control 
of mmdm oC ihe Mpt, flMNnh, ti-ne, «id 
tkroatiii 



NaJi: IHe r»ro ii wmoAm toy whkh re* 




IHaii 

for 



r hattdi a« your kM, pmt Hm 
^ ^ ^ P«M** and ••fiiie 
"V^i^S y* "^ yo«f .n- er« 



S^**MeetMii 

pattarm aee Mbetittuce 

)o«n mti kym doeed, 
a doM.^ noh ea. folMri— 
to wiMffe a toMid ii f 

^ Mi vote, aad 
aia located hi the 
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of the motor-pcrcc^Uil t«iU, tib« perfoffMKoe^ 
were nfd. Hien tlMisw teu of i w p i nVwuii t 
«>M arraiitid in miit of«tr. and coafficiAit 

lUi* Oite IMwA 1lM oovllMMtt v«ft M|h 
to «i«Nt tiMt tlM« mi a foMm 
m4 motor- 

AMkmiIi AOt 
expMiad mi liniiiii ntnlu fnm tlM study 

|te MiM payciiotQginI cImi^ In «o»t 
pm0$, AfftliocW iwwivv bilMwtor di^ 
ap^MTtd^ Mttethw aM latf^ c oafMiu ra tah 




prav«d.\ NenroMi MvcMfits as.pcnci: 
tapptef, •xoouivt wrtsMnt, talking, ytad 
wMttMnf c a a aad aftvr a timr of mbtor- 
perorptual trainint- Ability fo get al«n$ with 
otiwr cfaldfan wai improved. Studatiu *with , 
Mgfi acidi»ama«t tcoivt, as well as thota with . 



A few activMat for mm Bm of devdop-. 
It, as dmcr»><*^in tl^Mde^pe preiciita- 
tretod WMi tilt diildren. 
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Thu-was a modd ic>ool with small claues and 
abundant icfvicet. Botn clataet were taugbt by 
the Mme teacher and followed the Me inttnic- 
tkMl profiMn. The morniiig daet wet jiavd'as 

^ the contM group aad the artetnooa clau ww 

t the iumtimmtd giov^. 

The ctoaerfiitiiind MNact dMring the Ant 
fvade and leoeM the mm imtnKrtional pro- 
fnm« In flm gradl. UTorta wm Mde to select 
two equally* coflipetent.leMlMra. To «Maaiiie 

^ MM ftcc»rateiy the coAtriMM^^ . 

MUtictteri pf€«rM. The mImI ewial worker 
tepd d^^ Mr woifced cIm% with the 
MdMTv To huplinwt the fkmi the experi* 
Mtd cliaa pceM Ihe^ lAiPn of the 
Mhool aode^wofto Mid the phyM edMtkm 

Thelachool aocial worker*! oMM^tion to 
ieaiir approach wat hkr MMdkle avail- 
ayi^ for Mp hi oaity^|dMBi|i^^ 

EvMneaa of M^orproMMHk a^Miiirityr 
Ml 'of eMfol, — o l ioMi fHMk pl^nlcal 
pMhtaM. d ■ n il hii^ittaiirtlon. 





on ^ctivitiet wluch contnbtite most to 
;perceptii^-mo(or developincnt. Thn 'daily in- 
*ftruction plan was followed for a half y^ of, 

kindeiMrten and apprc^ ^< threcfourths 




the cSiitrol irotfp ww out ywi, •WA^ntlu, . iwi y ii r t to piiptti in grtatcr tluii ihc com- 

Tfcrfwtict 4tta it to i ly iiftrtf tfce i^lie of . 

MM fti « iir«fft to n^mt mam mfommSHy «M lii IvtidpaikNi oC^ii jIm i l ii tVM " " ' 
jlM c<tfMWtiM of llM wcM «o* Mi * /ImM^ ' N*'^ 

oil i<ictrto> iliflpMiii. mpMi M ittclMf^i • ^ tm ' 

r eoft of ikt Mrftt- ;^ Mi Wfcuia MiM CS^.Wbnt 
» a r i H h /^ ««,a rt g; MMlit ia a fvMr of >»yiiorf aiicnioa tiirtM, PmHH MmimtL 




N i Bip t Ml MDtB f Swwy ri) 
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qMro;' the Rewerml tett Mamm^ tar 
' and the HW Mi »ti Mp » ffif ^ oi»«< ta i . 

In te«^e««fi MhcLi^irechiiiriMllvtoff 
mora iiihiMU^ he v« coiMliMi • 
mdlti$ fjjhm. HiewfWwei 



wii cimri iMe to leek proper achmg 
apd wit c^ t lmm to Mlo leerw to hm: ^ 
taMptMii ii leeiaei. If • cMM hM f«oi 
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Iter ditimvlfh^ 

•rteioiii 



If • cMM hM f«oi 
he 

; IT he Ii sot i^t ^ tMmi hi 
•Mr liM k <o the MIeet 
If e chtfMi cliediri hi Mr Weniio coaih 
IbchiilMfcof f i ir ipiMi tfihileg, or 
b «r It. hM *e liMi^t hi ipMita 10 
Mil hhh Itaih ile«*iyg7lA 



a«». Hx. IMM of 

•Ml WkM fif llll Jtf I 





iniM ««• IMM4. or tfMt. iSOt « i« 
CMI. W Am at mm ar *• MftMht aM 
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tte third and foiinh trades i«/ araftaiR 
profrcML If a cMId k w^tecttM at tM afid of 
thr fonfftli ifiida, kt wiilMte1c;TliiMc^ 
rate 4ttrim mxt iwo |mt idi^Hld amcIi 
moM inforMUcNt IniMa lf7l, Miller grovp 



wii bt compltdNi the lacond grade, and in 
liiiie 1472, a imi^ Urfer froiip will be com- 
pmm \k$ wtopm4 rdde. iy tliai tea. Ui^ 
ilMMdd tta mOkkm dab to bafte fmiilaibif 
• defMlefofKiMfoiitVidiwomiiiai^^ 
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good intuition. I think the difTerencc is thai 
we're learning why they are there and how we 
work with them. 

New knowledge is gtving subtunce to our 
intuitioni. A great deal of teaching is intuitive 
and a great bank of resources are in demand. 
The intuitlYe quality it still importaiiti Those of 
us who work with teachen should help steer 
our new knowledge and new insighu in the di- 
rection of better intuitions on the part of 
teachert. At the same time, Vm struck with the 
fact that we know a lot. Vm even mote struck 
with die Cict that we know to Uttle. Rather 
there's so much we don't know. I gueu leamir^ 
and diacovering is a great deal the tame for 
aduha as it is for chiUren. Aikiii« tomethli^ 
and succeeding is a pietty heady Utk. 

I wonder if we*ic not lightly carried away 
by some of die things #e acoompUth. It it true. 
I think, that in our sUidy of chiU devek>pment 
we have identified certain skilh and accompUih- 
ment levcN that fit Into die pattern of the ef- 
fective, functioidog child. Tm not at all certain, 
however, that we*ic able to put diem in an 
Jahsohite sequence. We don*t know what 
liappmit within the ocgaaiim as die chihl takM 
dut experience and makes it an integrated part 
tjf himtelf. The contributions of biologists and 
neurologists art diarpening out iailght in this 
direction. But I doubt that we*fc as far as we 
think we are in the direction of neatly deter- 
mining the steps and processes of human devel- 
opment. In fact, Tm not at all sure, that 1 want 
us to do sa If we ever know what the se- 
quential steps are and can control them, human 
beings will become terribly dull* as well as. run 
the ritk of being manipulated. I thtik it*s some- 
what dangerous to taic at this point about 
training psychological functions any moic than 
we can Uain cognitive or physiological func- 
tions. I want to remove it from the field of 
phy&ical education and place it in. cognitive de- 
velopment. 

I recently visited a wei-luM>wn progfam 
wMch is soundly bused oti Megetian pfteciplea. 
rjeget identified certain tequantialitapa a chid 
must go through in o^ganiging his intsB^ini 1. 1 
wetcM t "Trrhn patting rhBdiMi Ihiimgii in 
tain mechaAicel kinds of paces. Mid the tencher 
got m desiied leaponaa. TWs teacher asMimed 
that hevleg goM thfoi«h ihoaa merhaidcal 
paoei, toaaethhig had happened withhi the 
otgHOM-giowth and development bad been 
enhanced. Vm not at ai tme aMht that. 

Often* we laam mora about what happens 
to dM idmhti sti ative fuginiim than ihe le- • 
dpient Bi g iai n t. Pecenaa fkr idwhiiitrative 
oisoniHn tnccnadi in getthv IM le^ponae it 
wants* 1 don't we know yet what pbes on 
wMMn otfanlnn Hagtf . Motganipoke yeater- 
day afternoon about trying to get out of our 
mt U foanaHsed. fr%id ddidch«. 1 fenr diat 



we're going to jump right out of one formalize^ 
tninking into anot^.r. 1 wish we would talk in 
terms of what we know or believe as of October 
2. 1970. 1 wonder what we wUl think on Oc- 
tober 12. 1970 or October 2. 1971. 

I've waited in vain for one of the presenters 
to describe iome of the failures, frustrations, or 
problems they encountered in their programs. 
Unfortunately, the federal gonemment has a 
minimal tolerance for faihire, so that when one 
goes to Washington, one does not describe 
faihirt. But we*re in the family here. Part of our 
Wning m%ht have been enhanced had we 
heard tome of the faihires and frustrations that 
the three people encountered. 1 doubt that any 
one or the preaenters feels that he has found 
die absohite sohition. We wiU learn a tot more 
from research and action programs if we hear 
both tides. Research aitd action program! do 
not prescribe; they simply suggest ideas for us 
to use in our work with children. 



DR. HAtLY B. W. POINDEXTER 

First, a word of commendation. It takes a 
great deal of courage to present an action pro- 
gram for Ave persons to react ta Reaction im- 
plies some sort of criticism and usually of a 
Mgativs kind, so I would like to uy these 
people are restively cour^eops. 

I'm terribly oonoemed that we are uyirig 
caus^effect. Thii«s cause and there arc effects 
tut I think we are not at that st^ right now. I 
think we should encour^ analysing and find- 
ing out exactly what does happen neuro- 
logicaUy, physiically, and emotionally to the 
child as he learns. We have the abihty to cope 
with this, and I don*t feel it wll become an 
imperaonal matter. I think we wil always per- 
tonaiiae education. But until such time as we 
can honestly tay.thuaand80canses»and thusU 
the result, we run the risk of dafeatii^ ourtehres 
and oartafai goab we*re tryii« to attate. 

rd ike to ghn aqulcfc example from one of 
the d em u ni t rationt May. A itnla m e n t was 
mods about how enetcise is very helpful in 
calmhig Che h y paik en a ti c child. In a rather ex- 
tensile program wf have gone throngh in die 
past few years we have found quite the con- 
trary, we had to change our program contider- 
abiy because we did notldng but irriute the 
alieedy kyperkenetic chid. 

In my Haw, a p erc ep tua l motor d e ve l op- 
nwnt pro-am is simply a uary good develop- 
mantel phsnAcal edncethM pcQgram. For some- 
one P on c e m ed with echar aspects, it is a little 
bit mote anrompenii^ then that. I thhdc we 
have tfiad to d^ iasna mote pandiose 
than neoassary. CduU H be poatftla that a cUld 
who m we help to aoquhe moeement patterns 

from this concern? He can than leave the con- 
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ocrn ol p»ychumi>tor developtnent and be free 
to operate in the eugnitive and affective do 
main. I'm %uxc you've worked with children 
who cou)d not walk from here to the door 
without caroming off tables and chairs. Ome 
this child masters himself and the image of him- 
self, he dcHan't have to worry about that any 
more. He can busy himself with different kinds 
of learning. 

^ rd like to pick up the issue of transfer,. 
Whenever you work with children in a labora- 
tory or claisroom, you will say» **see, watch 
this,** **hcre, now let me do it again**, or *M sten 
to tlus.** Often, in teaching movement, we say. 
**do.** We use the word training and a responie- 
command formula very much like zoo trainers 
use with unimals. We don*t ask them to feeL 
Could we be more meaningful if wie said, "let*s 
explore this movement** and "what docs it feel 
bke to be low?- to be in a ball?** Perhaps some- 
how we could put cognition and affection with 
the kinds of movement! that are explored. 

DR. JAMES CAVANAUGH 

As a physician interested in learning prot>- 
tems in children, ind knowledgeable about 
some of these problenit, Tve been ariced to » 
comment on the three papers presented today, 
I had the opportunity to read these papers prior 
to hearing them and thus hav« arrived at some 
of my comments after goii^ over them fairly 
carefully. The comments arc made in a con- 
structive way, and they addreu three funda- 
mental Issues which arise in all three presenta- 
tions. 

Optimal development of potential seems to 
be fundamental in any kind of educational 
' process. We aic concerned with motor learning 
as it applies to language legrning. whkh is the 
most uniquely human of the capaMlities tha^ a 
child has* The cloaer the educator, phyiiciui, 
UMl psychologist move toward undertundhig 
the child as he teams, the closer or the greater 
the overlap In their own rotes and in their hlfo^ 
mation. f 

Fifsl, Tm concerned about the ammptkNi 
of postiitetes as tlogma upon whkh tyftamsaic 
bttUt In the abaantie of proof: I think a consider^ 
•fc* ' amonnt of thte ooom* not only In motor 
d e veiopmant raaagich bnt ateo hi mtagfch aiao- 
Giatgd with child dgvniopmant Is thm any hh 
dication that motor dmiop m ant hrfhianca i 
clilMiin*s cognithn growth? Altteoulfi wt^ie 
hdlf as a ttap toward mohition of thte kind of 
query, thacc te no inch prooL Is It gvidnit that 
groM motor dawii upu nt te narawnry lir fina 
motor coordhmtkm? Is It, In fact^ nacaisaiy 
that ''naar pohit vtelon** have MiytMi^ to do 
with fine motor ooordteation, and te It neces- 
mry to laarning? 

Clearly, vianal percafftual skUte are necessary 
to the chid as ha b^ghis fommUMd aducatioa 

* • 
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Some children evidence the development of 
these skills in the abnence of other motor skilK 

Secondly, I'm concerned about a jargon 
without meaning. The osychologist has at- 
tempted to '*neurologize' the psychological as- 
pects of learning. In this attempt, he has tried 
to superimpose an anatomical model upon 
psychological behavior. The educator must 
apply meanings to his terms if they are to be 
added to hb lexicon, and he^ust apply the 
same scrutiny to allied fields and workers 
within those fields as he would apply to himself 
and his coworkers. Mviously, tl)is is difficult to 
do, and it requires the cooperation and partici- 
pation of peopteHn allied fields. A dispute de- 
mands a definition of terms. The measurement 
of a chikl*s hearing has little to do with per- 
ocpffen, but has much to do with sensation. 
Visual tracking has little to do with reading 
since sikatic movements with fixations at^ in- 
volved in that prqicess. 

An intellipence test with mkldle-dass white 
norms from t^ decades patt may have httle 
relevance to a sampte under study. The same 
reading test grade level can mean that a chiki 
deals with primitive meterial ikillfully or more 
advanced material poorly. The quality of re- 
search depends upon the knowled||e of the 
chiU and the knowledge o^he tools and tests 
which asseu the chUd. 

Finally^ the quality of research concerns me. 
To be done well, to influence the kii»d\of 
answers we expect, we mtut know our flekls 
wdL Do we know, for exampte, what is normal 
for a chikl of a given age from various sub- 
cultures? 

^ The effectivenesi of a team approach is di- 
rectly proportkmal to the quality of each of us 
as we tving our capablUtiei to bear on complex 
problem 1 Continuing dialogue is critical be- 
tween the researchers and the users, both 
within and wittiout theae various disciplines. 

DR. DAIOIEL BOYD HARMON 

I'd Uke to start out by oongrttntethig those 
who pbnned the progiMB and the efTecthminas 
they haee had In Hhtftratlng ihtt thf^^^ 
numy a pp r on chn to p erc n p tnal motor develop- 
jnant. I tkink they *onld he compttmenled. 
Ngudleit of whet some of ni mliht^ticlge in 
the iageihn Intel de^gn, what wae preeented* 
itattetteal methods, end dm Mm. It*s a wllh^ 
nam of aH of thoee concerted wMi edncniten 
step In and Mam more about how chfldien Mi^ 
to develop. 

Td IMe to c om m ent on theliMiiie or snccess 
of leanlU M per ce p tn g i -motor tiiMii^. I am 
ooHvhwed from my own f eeem ch dMt anoceu 
or falMre resu in the mteegncn of the motor 
aien that is trained M mtetion to the perceptual 
dU% that they take or have been teated. I think 
we have been too general in twtMg certata per- 
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cqitual tkiUs and sayii^ -Uits method or thai 
method either works or doesn*l work. 

Tvc been impressed with the use of the 
l>road term perception to define the concern of 
this particular poup. It can mean many things 
«io many invefltigators. In fact, I was told at one 
time thaf every psychologisi had his own par- 
ticular definition of perception, and that I 
would not l>e able to And a univeraal definition 
reatonaMe to my own work. So I had to set my 
own, and about as far at I could go in my own 
dennition wu, *^meanif^l awaieneas of the 
world around us in the view of a child, as that 
meaningful awareness could be utilized in di- 
lecttng hit tubtequeni behavivt in problem 
solving or in living.** 

I think any uie of the term perception is too 
U'oad for the q>ectfk intercsU of this group. I 
think probably Dr. Froatig hit on the old term 
that tome peioeptual Invattigatort have redacted 
and that the phytical aducator ought to pick up 
apd rdiabilitate-affM0ir>r.|»taii0r imMu. 
• ^ow that we have rataaich of tfcit kind re* 
ported hara and avidmce that affacthw motor ' 
functioat have tome aTract on anhancing per- 
ception, I think it it tima to develop a lationak 
for the function of the pliytkal educator on the 
inteidiaciplinary team that it concerned with 
developii^ the child. 

Dr. Froftig gave ut a good overview of all 
the factort a^ have to take into a^i^nt in the 
developmental program, even though we may 
or may not agiae with tome of her methodol- 
^ogy. Sha pointed out that the teacher wat the 
center of developmental activities. The other 
disciplines in a multidiacipttnary approach are 
advitort to'the taacbar in Asrthar undartta«lii« 
the child and ptnviding an adequate program 
for the child. iacaMa the pHytel aducatoc it a 
taachai . wa Aould begin taU^ a kMk at what 
the pfcyiical aducf tor Aouldr do hi Ught tif the 
kivowltdga wa ate uncovarii^ A giaat daitf^of 
Miphatb has been put on movement and move- 
mant laarahig. liayba hi that woiUd rait aoma 
of^^tamant oT^ ratlonya for Hm phyHcat 

im a ntwa ii ^ g thg q ngi ti on **moCor ridit for 
wfcatr I think it it iawimciant to igy «o(or 
*ila for patoapchM, hacanaa I don*t Mtk wa 
can pfodnoa att ol the mMMfar of ttaMi^ naoaa* 
mry to moaa fhMi ona motac aaparianct to 
aMthtr through Alia dHactad at paicaption. 
We thotdd mm km a tot of laaamh that has 
taken plaoa in tha pnit and updala it hi out , 
thMdag to laa if wa can ted tha fhncthM of a 
phyMadneatof. 

Ui tiM Mologk lyiiipoita of 1935. UMay 
th a n yt tnfS" ^ InettDn* daMMtimiad 
Hm thara jua otkar aiaM that miJiTZmmL • 
eanad wM^biokangtk tectioai* inch at 
Warren MoCulick with hit concecn with dariva- 



lion of aniversals of perceiving and research 
that neurophysiologisis aje prcienlmg which 
shows that localisation or idenlific^itiun with 
sometWg in our space world is different from 
orientation in that world. 

If we take a look back at LowmanN demon- 
stration in 1918 and Qrotfeld's sutemrni that 
visual space is an optic extension ot gravita- 
tional functions, we can lead up to the laci that 
the emphasit on motor training is not lor per- 
ceptual dev e lopment but to lay the foundation 
for the gaining of ikills in experiencina. This 
rebtet to a sutament I made to this eageniza- 
tion in 1940 when I said that it*s the function 
of the clattroom teacher to educate the child 
and it*s the function of the physical educator to 
keep the chIM educable. 

OR. LEE HASLINGER 

Vm reacting from the. viewpoint of a man 
who day by day hat to decide physical educa- 
tion curriculum for 14,000 Khool children. I 
muat atrimilita information about programt, 
<*iacth>et. methods, «id materiab and make 
the thihg work, gat teteractkMi ^twean teacher 
• pnd pupil That*s where (he action it and I 
know many of you face this tame problem. 
You are doart, you're on the home /ront, 
you*ve got to make thit work. When you go 
back, what are you going to do? How do you 
decAda what to do? 

I tldnk we raceived tome attittance today 
which may help us do thh^ a littk diCfarently 
and 'a Uttle better. I submit though that we 
wouldn't be here today if it hadn*t been for the 
early doart who stnmblad along and ambled 
on mathodt and Hartad to look nt children a 
Httla diffarently. They welcomed actton and 
hitaraction ai^ crltkiim. 

I am aoMrnad whan we aA how do we 
know that what wa^re doii« it.woffcii«? How 
do daarooM taachan know 'that they are 
cauripg thg r haj^jiY How do you know what 
the b al i w p a baam 4oat or tha hoola hoop? 
Oflan wa don't.kAow. tet taachan who deal 
daily wkh cMMmi know that th^ chii^it be- 
^aaaa of thair iatafnctlon with paraoM and 
thhigt in tha tchool anviio n nian t Taachan 
can't ahraya put thak tegir on what nude tha 
^diawga: U& tMa cguia it? Did that cauat it? 
Wu it an accumulation of acthdtlaa? Many of 
thaa do«*t laaiy tea. They want to know if 
tha child It riiiagiag and gwwh^ hi tarmjof an 
a< h i cat ion a i fram e w ork oc conceptual modal 
that tha taichw haa hi mhid, ^ 

I thhdL.aay iafach tald a ter yaaat tao that 
it*s no Mgira^qhwi^^ wo> 

hi school pgngffaai, 4re 
hfaandy tlitfa attaal aa mXtt hax they^haia 
to stay. Tha laal tMiiinni lo ha anmaitd aia 
the kteil and amownt of indi amphaiia. I tkM 
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the doers today are* giving im help. have 
many uuiantwered ^uettions. iUrich ipeHs them 
out very ckarly. We need to know mere attout 
the intenttty. t e^u c nce, ewipiiaai, amoMt, and 
kind of paffceptwai-motor dwilopnienu 

I think we hav<^ to get itiaiglit in our minds 
what is plqr«cal education. Teminolofy n con- 
fufling. Is Movament education an extennon of 
phyncal ed u c a tion? Is it concerned with 
sensory input and motor mponset* wina a 
variety of aanaory modalities? Is phyiiGai fkneu 
physical aduc^tion? 

I think we hm« to know whether or not we 
have toob that we can graip * and ute. 
Perceptual*motor activitiai, phyiittl fitaatt^.aG- 
tivitiet, and movement education activities are 
tools we can grasp. The teacher cdn use them 
with refereiu« to ot^tivet he seeks to devek>p 
in a quality physical education program. " 

DR. POINDEXTER/ 

« I diract this to Dr. Hiiii^rf. Perhaps 
taachars 4pn*t know why tM«p h^pcn or 
don*t cara whan they and out, bnt if you know 
why, thenconomy in time, effort, asdl money k 
untold. You may Had Hmt If you knew why 
thinp happen in adncation nad oonM my, yat, 
ip fact, this does happen, when thk does 
happen, <pailmpt yon wouadn*t hava the prob- 
lems of mmadiation. Yon wo«|d ^ ha preven- 
tion ilian« We often thai^ ourmhaa for aonm- 
thing wa didn*t do. You^ haaid of norm^ 
everyday development that occurs outside the 
ichooL This is a (actor we haven*t laamed to 
cope with. 'We mutt learn to aalhnatc and avahi- 
ate^ development of the norm^ chiht 

DR. HA9LINGER 

I didn't maan to hnply that we Aould be 
#unawaie of what it happaah^, bnt wc don't 
hava to dimact the chHd daily hi the dmuoom. 
We Juit can't do thli. Yon mifcadecWoni bated ^ 
on the bait hifdtnution afaiilii. Ctatty mid, 
**Do it today and bettava hi it aM ba mady to 
dmupe tomonow.** 1 tfdait tfrnt'twhiia waara. 

You > pnt to §0 to ac^ool 

What «ta yon poipi lo do? How aia yon i 
to do it? Yon dacida on 
study it Than the leachai 
mtvabia behavior and bahavioial chai^ to de- 
cide if bar dadtea wara aoonralc^it ii a 



of dm machat. fi e b ab li fki mo many taadmn 
don*t go Ihiongh dUt daily ptooaaa. They do 
what tbay*ta dona focmrar. 1 nmpmt it*s thna to 



DILCAVAIIAtIGH 
riVH^Maa 



itortof 




iraj with observation and as' 
tons? Teachers don*t knov 
aught how to observe the » 
don't know the questions w> 
schools of education goinp 
ice? 

DR. SLOAN 

I have seen a great daui 
made in thia'skil of obmn 
talkii^ about. I think I've h< . 
this Gonfaranca the plaa for t 
obeervathm riciOs of the pew 
in addition to attendh^ 
'movamant in the aante of ^ 
not only* the scores or the 
setviiv the chiU as he mm^ 
score. Thie it where mnmmana 
physical educators ican help m ^ 
lams dut may exist and affect m 
of the tymnaahim. 

I ^rae dmt this is a very«» 
tiva of profamional 
many oamt, w^ dd not ^ 
to do more b^ 1 



'h€f 

the 



fbiance and much before t 

DR. POINDEXTER 

. Dr. Ffioatig, you ihmaai uas a ' iiKa of a 
yqnaptm. Aflv you wa* ^p mi>n»^<^ and 
fl|ifl tha di iab»l l iei, w d l fu m mapbgi j • you 
program for tfiis driM? Ma^ ^VM^^ aco- 
nQmici|tty appropriate fm«^Mik ^ ' 

DR. FRBSTIC 

I thinK if I explahi he- ^ ' >u wiU 
me that it can be done ^ ma ^ First 
we urn a taet to train tanm^»* ma laam 
to mad test mwltt, lae tbw^ma ^ otxil, and 
know the' amas of devaMPMmm we am ex- 
plotfc^ 

Taacimn fortunate enn«^aM*e aclmol 
dhtiicti hi which lam^aia m^Me wM mafk 
with team, Mmiy of dmm mm smipmmy wflk not 
be hmfcy .enough ahmyt tn haTa a pi|ihatigiii 
at hand, therefora, vm ikom t|m mmihti hww to 
obmrva rt a w am behaviot and bin to em up 
iitnatioim in whidi dm can dbeman idm amw we 
m tatth%. fhm wegimthe taadmr a table. In 
the lint oohHM oT the mMa them am eymp- 
toma and the madmr racorde the symptom she 
'oba an < m lbr m m p ie»a 

At tWi polRi, wn dmcR wru tka mnchar to 

lofaaia- 

tionary olfact. The 
I oRa ofontiieiinr 
on a 

chid dom aot 
not dimrhniaaia^ 
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The teacher 
n ike wots a rnwnai 
Mil to IWd Jut 




Wt have tiK 
K Hie Miai or 

IM the 

mm,' M ttveati 
■IHM %« Iryst6 tliep to tint Hi 
to imttt everytkvig.to find tlK \ 
I hel^ them^ 






physical mpfor dr«<^ 
^ Aviate lome (AefK 
Jevelopiiiental tor aft < 
•I our phyttcal QcftMcaiw 
j| vriMt teachert laatn ^ 
m aemotk. You can have i 
M motor profrapii awl may Aoii*t have to 
mif on indhfidttal wwiaa tmm jium icften- 
leffiEMt mowemaac S» ^ m ha¥« 

>f the iUttad mover aaid mm ti^a maMttairi or 
At mdvar* W«*mM4 

TV omw^MMMh of chil- 



tcMiren 
and 

M«lP tf onahad the 
VHfega Hie hom of a 
mtfii, to»r some children 
bt* adwiipaoM to a^dratt Umir cul- 
dayriva ti mi lallMr tan to addMt eome- 

are 

- ^ ^ ptor 

at MM tkad of ttmmg or 
on immtk wil addiw that iMdicap. 
not he aUe to move on to ih^mitial 
ft af la^fnn^ laandnt or thoaa ttaqe that 
mm the Uada^partea or flm jmdr ^«chert. 
Wm ate mrnqr kMaffnrtMr th jre in- 
ddiich moat oT cMdren* 
to do ninnitfwmirfi , One 
mm maim a chid to dari io y ihmmk peccep- 
Ha wm daia l o | i it, altSmj^ yon can en- 
a iu thaia ha prioiMat iliat oa^ht 
lad^amad aawa 90 about aaftyt 






m Akma: I tWak it it a very « important < 
HBk I am niHfing to ik€ Hnad Start < 
mmi haM lait atfit* Haea't a fha 

1 np chidm wHh MWia Md I 
to aNMk wMi tlM ia a 
> Waara tiyim enwotk nitiifaiaaeain 

•v^i^Mt 10 tafca«lMAawatalaMhi§ipiHaal- 
wttb MlaKa paahiama aad 
thaai at aa aailr $^ 
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IB 



motor functioaii^ 
AMi it a profram of 
•tfliBi that mornntn 
^Hm purpose tSic w< 
fiMBiioiunK of the 
aUb hat this <k4ect|ve 
in addition, it often has 
It laemad to me that Hie 
die discuiaed ptovidet a 




education ii perccptii^Hvotor ieammg; imply- 
m that there is basic funrnm—t or function- 
to basic use of motor ^kjib, perceptual 
doMs, and so forth. Omnn my that if 
pcrceptuafmofor Irifing Mis with the dis- 
hmctionihi, then phjrvcal e^Kration has only a 
■nail role to play. 

Dr. Frostii eaittv Mde a diatinction be- 
tween physical ^nrm iiiK tno<4wcnt educa- 
tion. She lefened to her pnavnnns of sensory 
mm central motor 
t education. Slie 
as its ex* 
sensory nsotor 
education 
ly within it, but, 
other obieclives. 
iMnt education 
4 basis for any 
physical education proiram. Hm physical edu- 
cation ^t beyond it, iU own basic ob^ttves. 

Qyetikm: Which of tfceae two concerns do 
you direct yaanelf to Ite aioat? Do you con- 
cern yoursdf with what perceptional concerns 
can do for movenieat pvoflcieacy or what 
movement ooaoerlis caa do for perceptual 
efficiency? 

Dr. Skfm: I think you' ate talkhv about the 
hyphen- between perceptaal and niotar. At a 
lecent sympo^um. I wiatiHid that the hyphen 
could be iainpfated a a dnabli iajtd anow. 
One difTereaoetetweea pH yrt ca l edacflorsaad 
those who piiaurily work wUh Hm diifbaelioa- 
iag or with oHmt aiaas ih laapak^e skils la the 
directk>n in whkh that mow is placed. We 
know that attar these stiispcwhaMyaie baaed 
Mpon an haMipeadHKy of perceptiori of 
ftinctionim. I am concerned wMi pcmption as 
it letotea |iiimai|l| to the dmnlopaiiat of 
motor sk|la, ^ hiioa» I an aai aMcoaoamed 
with movement and its ssMmMp to the de- 
velopmeat of peroaptaal Mb. which ni%ht 
thea laid to iHiaugi, nqp flriBMqriMaa ia with 
the anow palai lowaid IkMaaaarMh^ I < 
aot, hawM t t w c ifi *a 
my petaatial anatrihathia la i 
tfMt an hapottaat lo haana 
Qm ettk m: Do you an 





alsohavc tin 
Mv *ank thet« a 4 
)irrkult«s aa^ 



with you thai 
^n^taal prob- 




If yo- » 
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th. m^ri An imporUnt coiisidcrat^ii m the 
Dt of bnguage leamiiig in « cMd is 
Bt of hit Mlitoty syttM. The 
Uy brings to a tnditkNial or formal- 
■tion ocrtain intuitiottt aboot his 
which have beea arrived at tluoMgh 
iwi p iif r ' ■ I liirint ^1' fc i j iii 
It ii» thefefore, not ypmpiwn for 
who hat diffieiritiai in tUi am 
■M on v i w ia l ^ic ap tM l ikrai«i^ It it far 
(■nportaat and critical in hii davelopMent 




, hi fret, inay be deHcieat 

Do phfrical edncators accept 
notor at a structured devel- 

tequcnrial prafram. or only ^ inci- 
iaii» for taftancc, fen and gemee? 
Ot. m^mkxier: I dUnk it would be a tr^edy 
for Mr of utf <b admit that wedo noiieeit ata 
1 orogram. 1 thhdc we hale a vo- 
of nAvement and have betft our 





^ toto a pafagraph, pMhapt a play ot a 
Mto. AWkm^ ddi developmental pro-am 
may writ defined, dikhituitive and creative 
doet not itqr witMn iU lUnctwn. ChU- 
I't devehip irrnrdi^ to a < 

n*t l eepond irrntdini to a i 
alendar. At die chid le^ntos the 
mutt n ip u nd. I would a^y dtot moet of 
ucnion whom I have ^peiM»«nd 
wiUiloQk upon -this as an oidiwd phn, 
biH not to ofdered thet it it ttructumd and 
-it if ten. 

#wMion; 1 letpo n de d to a dmt article^ 
tmmmtkee Jcunml which went toniethii« 
; thit, **Fifly percent of the ctriMren hi 
tchooli eat Ainctionhv hi an envifoft- 
ment one or two yeart ahead of dieir beet laam- 
int potential- liwn Fpot die anewdl hncfc dwy 
Hid it.wM moeiiike 73 percent now. Weaeem ' 
to be dohii th^ uerlier and eariter. Are we 
tryhig to pet tomedih^ done too toon- before 
4hcchihl it reedy? 



/>. OnuniHI*. Pertiaps the answer to that is. 
are we tryiv to pet the child into a curricuhim 
or a curricuhun into a chiOT 1 dunk we wmct 
oontider die child's skittt and ^tiea. Is he 
ready to lean what we are goh^ to teach him 
in the curricuhim dut Wat devi^d in a raAer 
lop Mp^/nethod, or are we poiug to meet the 
bettc needs pT die child first? Can we prepare 
Mm through pood concrete experiences and 
#ve hhn dm tools to beat learn die task? 

^■•5* lk^»b*PP*«ing to r^ today con-y 
c leat toiriety and- the Mperiancet 
whM <Mldren are allownd to have. They're not 
Aiwad lopiay on the lawa or streets, and the 
playground it fteqnently tomo-dittance away. 1 
, would Uke to know where chddren play? Where 
do they pel die exparianom to dev^ toQM Of 
die ddpgi we have talked about today? The 
« etiology it not always bkslogicai or hdmrited;it 
it of tei^ environmentaL 

V nr. Akm: 1 dillnk diat it a very hnportant 
qjMarion and una n lot af ut m pMthv 4 
about I MilK M mm a AoGk to Imve din 
that a them j 'a m m <jiid oan rend. How < 
of you have man a t ir ue r — i o h 
nwy ruad wUh ubribds IMteir** What w^ 
«oa*t know am «k concomitant tida effcett. 
The peoblM it drni we mu daolh« wUh mi 
- Aamrkaa culture dmt wants iTwyigh^ to 
happen in a hurry. Jutt UMUt wu do widi dih 
knowMga IntripMt.me. Whan Ph^H wm^k 
Mt country a few yuan ago* ha w«arimd,*nf 
We know the .way chttdmn develop hi dieir 




and mpliad, *That*t die 
How can you make every- 
My oidy t^paldon 
I of cnutlon. 'AMvaugb we can 
I fo thrbugH the paom aarimr. we 

dan't kwam^R reauiring aide effacto or dm kN« 
reffecm. 
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PART III 
A QUin 

FOR uMEmiaioim 



\ cffof t MM be 

A mt4 factor wMi Mmm 
tkt agp^g of uilgiml tewiyi^ Sfcifc 



at dIL TlMfffQir» a Hacliai tlw«n N j 
tWc **om ow HiMIr to omt if 

joa toi 

ooMiplex oitt. 
tli^atfvHiliVe tittt 
hillUy vWUa^ tiMofoic, 
meat it not at NMir. 



if 
of 




TlM nott importMt 

lo tnaiHn li M 
libaiii« of tlw alMMts wWck 
akit it liL MMtMkatkMi oT 
olMMts ii Mt am p a ao iM *i 
CKtort fmaotfm iMHte. feat itii 
tlie ooaCfol of Hia 
ka^ara to 4i 





be oaMacMkr 1 
Hia tao» ni at lMaa» Tki Maaoa baMiM 
MiM aad Iw to alMi td tiy ta aaftosi 




it iinawia. mb to av 
iMtog oa iMi Ma of aio to to *a if^t.** *ir 
face tiM oatMa oT aayrtii^ 



a will aiows to yoar nglit.^ 'Tlw totter ''b*" bat 
die ctfde Oil tlw rtHit liie of tN Mae.*) 

To laeaa for tlia tnaaier of perceptaal- 
to aia^iaiir toaraaig« the fbyMcal 
Ic peioiive liab- 
ttoeae Maet to Hur 
m itm pkmTh aMociaie ^pproprt- 
CMMaibar boa writ y^m^ 
^**); iMa to aa u ppt o pi ate 
ntt fittl^ bactar aacb tim; yoa*> 
>;aa<i<eaiify 4e aa«ary- 
il^Ml lo a laaraar tliat a 
I be mm4 bi a praaeat itoaa- 
Bttke yoar aambet 
facers 

Ab atiatt co aoep ti aacb aa iw^aaa o B, aeria- 
inaaltoy caa be 

bt bi 



tiafiMh 



i« 10 tha 
f^toaarfirof 



iffiaal^ 

a 8MI 
lofiaa 

bi a 



la faiP^plail«Mibr 



lofiWa 



lojaoaoaa 
to^ ibnagbtftrf «a> 



I. CMftoa. 



^Aa 



41:94-17,AM>1^ 
2. Cnlty, Ifyaat I. MfAt 4ciMQr aarf 



.aa4 Martb^ Stolar 




FUTURE OIRECnOHS 
ROUND TAILE OlSCUtliON 

♦ 

Hope Smith 
Purdue (jaimfity 
West Ufayette, IikKsiu 



^.yg^ ^ 1^ im- that .0 »iich<>ftlie >«i «» w k>i»5ecti^o. 



Mte Mhi- Yo« Mi jPi^l to prt jlfftWCji of < 



. _ ■ ^ faf >r ipli «4m uc 



LTTT'Ji.!^ * ■"■ !» »! ' j'"" '* *» . iwl TMi Mi ka Mrt vtoMiy 



or dw flb T«k PotM aWii 
4pji i H iMMii i < iii>Ui m ifa, 

■■..fpWi^ & M km mill 111 IM. 



... , taw to 4o «rf 

f-gy f ***f '"I ■* «> ^tcmrn n i l li g iii I, I atuk. „ MKKwt pw^ct far il» 

^^^.f^ ^'X'y T«fc Paw.. UfXwwi^i— .t llifcii for 

•••y MMWk It* Mtmmek pMfto friiv tale Nmi* hm^m m4 — ■-- 



poMiMyci. 
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Aipi of the perccq^ nd motot fy%t0mu 
Theic systems inleractive, pMt cyf a great 
bop. A petoeptual-nioior tofuiUMl hm great 
kAowIe^ oT tlie aflective system -^s jvell a^tlie' 
effective synen-aiid tlieir MtcndatkMi^l^ A 
pciceptnal wotot coMiltant h luw^m idoii 
wlMMi yo« ooMid crfi wfctfwotild p'rrtfiyi Wtw 
aboMt^aiirerMt kMds oT teato aai pfognm ex- 
pe f iejicei> $«cii a penoii cooU talp fsiMine 
people to tetJHp oertaia types ef pfoggan ot 
NHltt dM^Bi iB m piatWi- ll^t 

«P«U be my MWtioa. 

As f<A tlM lecottd pari o f a— r imatioa re- 
gaAi«g chavies in Mamm$J^fn6k - 1 pic- 
«mie you Mela auior pMll^P*. Ut's take 
tlie aiaieatiiy kImwI pinr<tJF6iiicaUea pfo- 
gwia > beM m Uwt a« pooi pfcyiical aOca- 
tion teachers have beea perceptaal^otor 
workers all of their Kvet. Aay jood physical 
edacatioa ftMchcr it, ia e0cct, doSng peic^taal 
traaaiilg to elicit oertala a^otor pattfras that are 
atf-cwary for a cUd lo havetMd hody aua- 
^paaicat mi tpalM oiiastatloii. Wc hM hM 
dol^i thi^ bathmwehMMiiitooiiacdSr? 
We've ■lade.a mm mi havMV Iho^t ^hoat 
it too* aaich. iata Hi valy, «a*«c 



1 

tWak we've 4om mae thi^s Hwt are laaly 
had. tha. We ha^ aoc itadta^ or lhoi^|if^ho»t 
the affective fytt«a «aiw|^, W0 havwTt aMd 
eaongh of the iaforaiatioa to «t the my beat 
jcaiafa^g^eavitqpaaaat for kldt. At aa 
6f thit, we have a fVNip of yoamitaii I 
how to l eipoBd to obtecU ooiiih« at 
thioi^ Vaoe. We let Ok tavtfoiiWMt hi dw 
gyai, wMch hat pottert oa dM wil, laet oa the 
floor, aad a my coaipllcaiad vtanl array. Thea 
wc expect dM yoaRgtiar Id coacaa ti a te oa oac 

' irwf coM ttady dw aCTecdve Mgioa, dm 
die afl^pcdve idihNi woaM be I 
waft iaio datttooait dMt wan 1 
for b«i lwf<h» 1 hmmm ttk it die 
jvhy pliyiM td r a tn ig aad olhm ait 
jMcafOMl-i^olQr. Wi aH^JcMw dMoMi 
Sit pmnlH pmptlati fin 
tioa to dM tapat phata of dM fatal tynaat. 
whkh we have aot paM aiach alltatioA lo hi 




ia ti M ataiaiy,t^>ioolt, cartaat hiiamntk>at 
diow what itfolit oa widi yatH« chidmi that 
\ dealt wMh body ^naatdtajmt adMMloa. Mov^ 
I MMt ada rt lloa, pempiaal-Mior tiahdag* or 
l o qdl il^ dioidd be em- 
aC Aa tdvy bmfasidd lawli of par* 




gradce while cifadren are <liU in the process of 
develoqpent. I can see tl^t this would be the 
program for ail children M we would bolster 
the areas that occur in t)/pical physical edoca- ^ 
tion prodhuat. We diould|have beeit doing this 
for a long tiaie. SoaM hav^. 

As for chaages m tradi^soaal physical otfu^a- 
tioa pc^paratioa prograais, I thiak that if we 
exaaiiae the edacatioajoneivd to physical 
edacatioa a^iors, we wdi fiad they have two 
nast** weeks m a chdd I devekipaMai course. 
TWt ooarte it sappoAlJto tell them Jl they, 
dioald know abopt chdAea. Thea we have a 
gaia^ aad nuterUs coane. Pethapt soaK of 
theie aew acthritiet ire fiMh« tl^ir way faito 
thit coarae. Thea, we coaceatittc on teaching 
phyiical ediacatioa ma^on how to teach in 
junior and senior high school without their 
hfving aay kfowMpe of how ddldrca got* the 
way they are. The chanpe lia tadchtf aboat is 
to iaclade perceptud motor development 
ooartM ia dM aadcigitdaale ooutae to dut 
proapactive tea ch ers wdl have a #ood eUaca- 
tioaal backgroaad aad be able to teach at any 



1 tae aMMc amphadi oa the aflfecche ^ttim 
[ with the effaptive syfleak Wc have Iboked 
at dut frog matdaiiampinj loo kM^ fbfwdid 
it set thatway-thitiiwhat waaaaillotlMdy. 1 
tWak act hava to anka daario aadtiytdatu 
adac a doa at^ott what dM purpomi of amve- 
meat arc* iad what it it ttat phytical adacaton 
ate ad abottL What arc ooaoomitaat outcomes 
Ikn phytical Otaatt? Thk it aa oalocmif f lom 
aiovini hi oa»^ trairai bat oar amhi antpklfc 
should be oa aMvaamat a d u c a tki a for pood 
body maaaftdhaat aad podd body tpatid dkac- 
tfaNL la out mtfor pfnpam» M% rhti^i to 
diat itudtatt aia hi at the grnani ihwr to when 
dmy look at a iS-yaar^ ikl hi a voOeyball 



tkm. They tay dw hat dM aMor oparatkwh 6f 
a f aat y aat o l daadmaybaitw»aldbabatiar to 



batt way for bar lo ttcaiai, dM 



Qmttiom: Aia wa tdurath^ ptapit to be 
atypM kidlvldu^' ^ paopL ''be 
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FULL COURSE 0FFERIN6I IN FNYSICAL EDUCATION 

Coitne Title n e U G F* 

Motor Laanui^ « « i 

Motor U*mint ^ J \ 

Piyckdivr of Motor Uanuflf . i 

Theory or MotofLaaiB^ x 
Motor I t m lm % md Hwnan Performance x x 2 

HMnaaNrfomMce and Motor Learninf x x 

Motor Laamta^ and Miavior 

ASta«yorPaciofftlnanencii«HiMianNovt.ASkiULearn. ^ " x 

PiycMoikaliam or Sport . . 

^y ^oyda l Pacton in Motor Performance x x 

P^oeemfaar in Motor Pwfomance 

P ri n ei pii i or P^ tn y tm i Motor Uaming « x 
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The Frc§Ug program for the Development 
of Visud Percepiiom 

by Mananne Frostig and David Homo 
hollctt Educational ( orporation 

"The I r<Kiig RemediatJon Program: The ' 
I it»Mig Program for the Developmcnl of Visual 
Perception, in the formal of irmHuheeis divided 
into ihc five areas of training (viMial-itiulor c-(v 
ordinabon, figure-ground, perceptual cort- 
stancy. perception of potition in space, percep- 
tjon of spatiaJ rclatiomhipi), is recommended 
for remedial work for children with known or 
suspected visual perceptual problems. Because 
iHe exerciKS a/e divided into the five areas of 
training (unlike the Pictures and Patterns Pr<v 
gram), their use c^n be prcciiely geared to re- 
sults of the Standardized Frostig Test, if avail- 
able 

'The teachcr\-(;uide for ihc Remediation 
Program gives complete directions for a visual 
perceptual program geared to specific problems. 
Ilic step-b)r-step directions for the worksheets 
are given in order of difTiculty for each of the 
five visual perceptual areas. Equally imporUnt 
arc the directions for physical and manipulative 
exercises for each of the Pve areas.** 

Program box (set of 359 .pint masters and 
ic»n her\ j^uide S98.62 

The Pictures and Patterns Program materials 
consi&t of three Student*s Books (Beginning. In- 
let mediate, and Advanced Levels), tranapareiM 
i»verlays so stuo can repeat the exercises in 
the books, and i- Tcj her's Guides. "Each 
of three Teacher*s Giwdes gives the teacher spe- 
cific directions for physical exercises, tiiree- 
dimensional activities, paper-and-crayon exr^- 
cises. and the procedures for carrying out the 
program. The page>by-page directions for the 
exerci9e> in the Student Bl>oks give the objec- 
tives of each exercise, how to present it to the 
children, what sk^Ut are involved, and what re- 
sult's may be expected. * 

**T1ie guides jho hfkf\y explain visual per- 
ception and th^ five areas with which the pro- 
gram is concerned, define and explain terms, 
and discuss common visual perceptual' prob- 
lems.*' 

Program , (3 student*s books. ^ teacher*s 
guides. 15 overlays) SI 1 .22 

The HcUitm Tbomptom Gfomp HemHmg Test 
Language Research Asaociatea 

**A new group screening teat for auditory 
acuity. . . . h is easily administered, scored and 



interpreted It takes only a few moments to test 
up to 40 children at a ume. U detcrminex which 
children have a hearing lo»& and arc in need o| 
an individual hearing test. It has estaMiihed rrli 
ability -and validity. It i% economical cosH 
only a few pennies per child. It is administered 
most often by the school nurse <»r other health 
related personnel.** 

Test kit, 50, forms (lntr<Kluiiory offer Um a 
limited time onlyf). . . S1,I.(M) 



Imtegteied Depeiopmemt. Motor Aptitude 
md Imt^ctmd Performumce 

by A. H. Ismail and Joseph J (;ruber 
C harles F. Merrill Publishing Company 

^•provides comprehensive evidence to define 
the relationship between perceptual niotor nd 
intellectual development. 

''Makes a three-pronged inquiry into the 
m ental-physical relationship. FactorHinalysis 
technique provides evidence concerning the 
factor structure patterns of inotor and intellect 
tual variables. Assiniiij>tei this data by the 
miiitiple regftMnom technique tcY support the 
hypothesis that intellectual performance can be 
predicted accurately from motor performance. 
Data and analysis further demonstrate that spe- 
cific inotor variables coordination. balaiKe and 
nesthetic items-are superior indicators of in- 
Uectual proficiency. Controtted experiments 
seek :o determine the specific ire of the rc 
lationship -to whnt degree causal, to what de- 
gree positive propensity between motor and 
mental atNlities. - • 

**Offers motor evaluation scaling systems 
which make it possible to approximate Otis I.Q. 
and Stanford Academic achievement ratings 
from motor performance scores. Enables the 
teacher or counselor to evaluate a child's 
abilities without the possibly repressive effects 
of formal testing and observation.** 

1967 224 pp $4.95 



LADOCA Aids for Teacimg the Mentaily 
Retsrded 

by Roy McGlone 
LADOCA Project and Publishing 
Foundation, Inc. 

A series of exercises using a variety of ob- 
jects tfid materials. Each exerdse is accom- 
paaaed by airtll«strated description of the ma- 
teriab. tlie procadwe. and obfectives of the ex- 
erdse. (A booktei deacrihing tlie materials and 
exeroaes was leceived). Thiee kiu of materiab 
are avaibhie: Aids for Perceptual Training; Aids 
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tor Advanced PcrtTptUal TrdJmntt. and Aids for 
Number Perccptmn Ocvelupcd for ihr men 
tally retarded 

iliiec kit^ $I(H.25 



Learmmg to Move and Moving to team. 
Book I, insects 

by Wanda Arbuckic, George Cornwell. 
and Eleanor Ball 

Charles F. Merrill Publishing Company 

"Relates learning disabilities to a lack of 
percept ual-motor abiUtks. Provides motivation 
for the development of body movements with 
the greatest efficiency . 

"Provides son^s with accompanying lUus- 
traied postural activities to encourage natural 
rhythmic body movement." 

lorthcuirung. . . .price to be announced. 

Lisien-Henr Books 

by Jan Slepian and Ann Seidler 
Follett Educational Corporation 

. . ;! new approach to leaching auditory 
discrimination. As an educator you recognize 
that the afaibty to disoiminate between sounds 
basic to spealcing and reading ability. Audi- 
tory discrimination is an essential part of the 
curriculum for preschool. Head Start. Under- 
garten, and primary grades. . . especially for 
disadvantaged children. You will rind that 
speech spedaUsts Jan Slepian and Ann Seidkr 
ha%e provided just the materia to ftU this 
need. . . the iJ$ten,Heer Books and accompany- 
ing materials.** 

Junior tistcn-Hear classroom package (pie- 
school -grade 1) $22.35 

Listen4fear classroom package (Grades 1-3). 
. .$18.12 



The Mmmsme Fro$tig Deveiofmenud Test 
of Vkssd Pmeftion 

by Marianne Frostig. Welty Lefever, 
and John R. B. Whittlciey 
CofuuJting PsychologisU Press 

"This test yields scaled scores in five differ- 
ent perceptual areas, enabling the cxainiaer to 
identify ;>olh stiengtlis and handicgpa. These 
artaa afe: I. Eye-Motor Coordination. II. 
Figure-Gro«ind^lll. Constancy of Shape. IV. 
roMon in Space. V. Spatial MlatioMliipa. 

**A paper and pendl test feq«ifii« no expen- 
sive eqyipment. die Frostig Test may be adndi^ 



i^tered to ^rruill groups ds well as to individual 
children. Normanve data bas«;d on 2.\ 16 
normal children bctwcrn the age« ot 4 and 8 \s 
repeated in quarter-year interval!^. Overall re- 
%ulu may be recorded in Perceptual C>uoticnu, 
which readily reveal a child's deviation from the 
expected perceptual development for his agt 
level.** 

E%aminer*s kit (mafiual, monograph. 10 test 
booklets, I set of demonstration cards and 1 set 
of plastic keys) $10.50 

The Massachusetts Heming Test 

by Philip W. Johnston 
Massachusetts Department of Pubhc Health 

"An arrangement may be ea&ily made 
whereby a complete pure tune screenng trtt 
can be given to 10 chiUren at a tme. The at 
curacy obtaiiul4e with the group test closely 
approaches the aocarncy of individual sweej) 
check screening ttstf 

"ExpcrimennnTork and fteld triab carried 
out over a pcrio^f the past 21 months have 
combined to sfTup definite rerommendations 
with respect to eiyapinent and procedure for 
this group screening test. The Massachusetts 
partment of Public Health has acquainted 
audiomete*^ manufacturers with test details with 
the result that leading manufacturen now 
modify audiometers soU Cor school use so that 
they may be easily adapted for the group test.'' 
(Johnston, an effldent group screening test, 
Joumei of Spetch end Heertng DisohUn. 1952. 
i7, 9.) Reoeh^d reprints of several articles d% 
well as a copy of the test. 



Mmsschmsettt Vision Test 

Welch Allyn. Inc. 

\ 

^This equipment is an obsolete item and no 
htfifer airailable.** (Letter from C. M. Evans, 
Vioe^eMMit.«Mch Aayn.1nc.) ' 



Memafy-FoH^mftB-tesiiMFDf > 
by Franccg K. Graham 
and Barbara S, Kendall 
Psychological Test Specialists 

''A simple drawing test of peroeptual-moior 
coordination, depending on immediate memory 
and suitable for we in the rai^ 8.5 to 60 
yeaiB. Experience and letearch since 1945 iMve 
estabWMd the MFD as an extremely mniitive ' 
detector of brain inlnrr of many typm. Testify 
usually takes kas thaii 10 minutes. 

'it ia used £pt qnicfc, effective differentia- 
tion of functionaly-baBed disorders from those 
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ordituhJy assoaaied with brain injury, in uiua- 
uons ranging from the classroom lo the neuro- 
k>gjcal clinic. Quick screening allows more ap< 
propriaie use of much more expensive <in tftrm.s 
of time andequipmeni) psychulogicaJ and med< 
ical examining procedures, since false positives 
can be almost completely eliminated. Useful 
wherever the tester would like to observe per- 
ccptuaJ-motor performance in a standard situa- 
tion.- 

Additional information pertaining to ma- 
terials, procedure, scorim, standardization and 
norms, r«{liiit»lity, validity, and potaibte re- 
KBTch uses was included. Moat statements were 
documented; reference list was included. 

Tester's set $8.50 (Orders must be 

accompanied by a sUtement of the tester's 
name and the quabfications of the person re- 
sponsible for the test's ethical u!ie.) 



Michigam Lmtgm^ ^rogrm 

Donald E P. Smith. General Fditor 
Ann Arbor Publishers 

*'The Michigan Langujige Program is a «eU 
instructional langu^e arts ctsrncuhim. Reading, 
writing, bstemng and speaking skilb result from 
responds to thousands of carefully wngineercd 
tasks, perfected during a fivv-year period of de- 
velopment. They take the learner from no 
knowledge of reading to independent word at- 
tack. The program coiisisU of: I. A set of telf- 
instructjon bookleu and tapes, and 2. Provision 
lor their use in a controlled classroom eihiron- 
mcnt. 

''The program was developed in ajdvsroom 
and was found 19 be most effective when the 
teacher managed the dass in particuUt ways. 
SelfHmt ruction in daUroom man^menl tech- 
niques for the teacher is provided in the 
manual 

"The pfogr ara b^ns with banc visuiMnd 
auditory iMi, then progresses to words, sm- 
tenccs and paragraphs. 

'^Systematic uaining is provided in the per- 
ceptual s^h neoettary for primer readii^.** Va- 
lidity (itformation was reported; some specific 
references were died. 

Examination kit ('*Coi^pleie overview of 
MidMgan Language Program with samples from 
and rationaki for each book.**) $2^.00 



rwAMf hfo^rMm: SymM 
Ann Arbon Publishers 
**To correct a defkat in auditory memory. 



"lor asc with students cxhiSiiin^ ptM>r 
memory for word groups, inattention, divtrui. ti- 
bUiiy, and forgcifulnc%«." 

I - 1 0 copies, per copy $ 1 . 25 

Michigan Tracking Programs: Visual 1 racking 
Ann Arbor Publishers 

"To correct a defidi in visual discrimina- 
tion. 

"For use with students exhibitir^ revcrsal!<i. 
inversions, omissiom, errors in oral reading, 
slow rale, and speUing problems." 

MOc(|pies. per copy $1.25 

Af^orr Eye-Hamd Coonimatiom mJ Color 
M0t€bmg Test 

by Joseph E. Moore 

Joseph E. Moore and Associates 

\ 

''This test measures the speed and accuracy 
with which an individual can coordinate small 
muscle movements involving eye-hand activity, 
since it requires the ccx>rdination of the thumb, 
the indent finger, and the eyes in a constantly 
chaiiging spatial pattern. 

The color matching portion of the test mea- 
sures the speed with which a person can select 
and mat^ four colbrs; red, green, blue, and 
y^low. Besides revealing the individual's speed 
and accuracy foi color selection and placement, 
this test is helpAd in disclosing the pi«senoe of 
color l»liiidness, although not in measuring its 
exact nature or extent.*" ^ome validity and reli- 
ability information was ^ven. Norms are avail- 
able for preschool-adult. (Some ubies of norm- 
ative data were received.) v 

Test $25.00 



MoM0ic Desigm Set (Lsfge) 

Educational Media 

"the task ciialk^ge demands cootiAue to in- 
create as the student is introduced to the design 
pattern called for in tMa 80-piece instructional 
set. Utae den^ proMtms are c^M for in die 
progieaalyt aertos of patterm eAdoaad with tMs 
set The Material is accompanied by sn instruc- 
tional iheet\asscribii^ the stsp^-step proce* 
duret which wii M the student to eventual 
sttooess in this ^das. which for eye-hand 
coofdhutson, aaet^KHy for daaign, and color and 
shape recognition and reproduction.'* 

Large mosaic set $2.50 
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Mosaic Desigm Set (SmaM> 

Educational Media* 

"In this second of the 'Ovugn for Learfiing* 
^rie^. the student is introdiiced to progr^vc 
dcmandi of more complicated patterns through 
the use of a 42-pieoe wooden mosaic set. attrac- 
tively produoed in varied colon. The total task 
demand is carefully described in step-by-step 
procedures for the classroom instructor to 
follow." 

Small mosaic set $2.25 



Motoric Aids to Perceptu^i Tfmmmg 
by Clara M. Chaney and Newell C Kephart 
Charles E. Merrill Publishing Company 

"Offers basic motor and perceptual activi- 
ties for traimng children with learning dia* 
orden. indudlag the brain iniuied and letanled. 

^Presents theoreticar basia for such trainli^ 
in the first wction. Deab with learning prob> 
lema and questiona of behavior control. 

'^Considers problemi of evaluation of W 
havior and indudaa methods of obaervation 
suit abb for use by both parents and teadiers. 

"Provides complete iOustrated deaoriptioAs 
of activities and progrants for training and 
teaching the slow teamer. 

'^Contents: Motor-Peroeptuai Learning. How 
to Structure and Control Behavior. Procedure 
for Evaluation. Learning to Listen. Basic Ad- 
justmenu.^ Differentiation and Locomotion. 
Ocular Motor Coordination. Speech 
Readiness." 

1968. 128 pp $3.95 . 



Motor Aids to f^rc^pimal Trmmimg" 
OHn^sSiom Ck0€k§mt$ 
by Clara M. Chanty and Newell C. Kephart 
Charles E. l4errill Publkhing Company 

'^Developed for daisroom teachers and 
teachers of special youpa. Designed to hsip the 
teacher develop a *cjMcal eye* for obaervii^ be- 
havior in the child's perfomMce or. the Pknhte 
Ptrctptutd-MoM Stm^ey mtd Vtaie/ Achieve- 
ment Forms by Roach end Kephart. 

"Heipe tMKhw to diag»oae and ftsol&le smm 
of 4U1lcuity and to dmifii a suitable training 
ptogiam* 

"Contents: Observations of B^ Motor 
Movements. Diflbienliation: Head Control. 
Trunk Difinentialion. BalsM Md Coordi« 
nated DiflbienthithNi: Changing Poiitiona. Sit« 
ting. Standing. Locomotion. Walking and Run- 
ning. GaOoping. Gliding. Observations of Visual 



Motor Movement!^ Fixatiom with Reach. 
Grasp. 4nd Releasr Reaching, Grasping. Re|ea.v 
ing. Purnuits.** 

1968, 16 pp.. package of 2or $3 (K) 



New York iSebooi Visiam Tesser 
Bausch and Lomb 

"Raaearch has revealed that on the average 
three out of ten American school children 
suffer from inadequate viaioii. That's thirty out 
of every hunOied children handicapped to some 
cxt^t in their learning atiility! Most of these 
children are unaware of their defective vision 
and often do not show symptoms of faulty 
vision. 

**To identify these three out of ten children, 
schoob need a test that' is easily administered 
and reliable. It is generally ^reed that sudi a 
test must consist of more than a Snellen wall 
chart-that it should use acuity characteis of 
the Uiterate type, include a test for farsighted- 
ness, and permit measurement of muscle tial- 
ance where desired. 

**Tke School Vision Tester meets all these 
requiremento. ... It provides a highly reliable 
and practkal method for measunng the seeii^ 
perfomianoe of each child. It is a screening de- 
vice indicating those who are handicapped in 
their leamii^ ablMty and who wiU benefit by a 
complete professional eye examination.** Bibli- 
ography included. 

Tester, slides, scoring key, manual 

$325^ 



Oseretsky Moiar ^ficmsey Tens 
Maria Irene Leita da Coata. Translator 
Edgar A. Ddl, Editor 
American Guidance Senace. Inc. 

"^The Osesstsky Tests comprise a year by 
year sctk of the fine and pom motor devek>p- 
ment of children. The test nras concsived and 
executed for measuiement of motor skils in 
dw sarnie manner as the Binet Test for Intellec- 
tual Skih. 8U b«ic types of tMkswe Included 
for each age. 

**Theae tasks raquiie: General sutic coordi- 
nation, dynamic coordination of die hands, 
gensnl dynaMic coeMnadon. motor speed, si- 
multaneous vohntary nMMen»nts, perfoimancc; 
widMMit extraneous movements.** For ^ 
4-16. 

\ 

Set of test equipmem. including manual and 
25 leenrd blanks $28.00 
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A Saddle ofMmmy V%e% 

by Roy McGlone 
. LADOGA Project and Publishing 
Foundation, Inc. 

A wooden paddle on which a varieiy of 
cubes can be **flipped/* This ijachinf devicr^ 
was invented by Roy MoGlone and was devel- 
oped al La radon Hall (School for Exceptional 
CJiildren, l>enver, (*olorado) where, throu^ 
severe tests, it tKcame a most valuable teaching 
imtnunent in m«ny avenues of Icarnii^. 

*it offers a chalMge diat the chUd can sel- 
dom ignoic. It offers an opftortuaity at the 
same time to develop a skill and pride that 
drives him on to other useful accomplishments, 
^"I ts more apparent value ii ^ means of de- 
lAping hand and^ye coordination along with 
a very deep concent ration both of which will 
iKOome an important and permanent part of 
the pupiFs g/owlh. 

**li develops the undersunding of color and * 
forms as wei as the ability to recogiiize quick 
change. 

**lt can be so ananged as to l>e the fi-si 
happy steps in arithmetic, spelhng, and readir^ 
and yet be in the Tiekl of recreation. These 
^ steps can be regulated in length with regard to 
the pupil's progress. 

**Word recognition has been made easjbr by 
the use of pictures with their printed and 
written symboh; set up with a scheme for 
matching.** A booklet de^tcribii^ the paddk ex- 
ercises was received. 

Set $8.75 



Parent i Home Trmmmg Guide Kk 
Winter Haven Lions 
Research Foundation, Inc. 

^ *Tlie procedures and the medibds detailed 
in this manual can be used by puients to in- 
cteaae a youi^ cliiM*s ability aiid skill to more 
readUy haftdte the perceptual tasks invoMng 
^contour* and 'outttne form.* Tlieaa pioo duies 
can also be used to reinforce the total per- 
ceptual process known as the Visual-tactual- 
kinesttetic,* or ihofc simply, a child's eye- 
hand-motor performance. ^ 

**k cMId must lea^n the three balic parts 
having to do with *form*traiBing*~Nhe "seeing* 
<or visual) part, the tactual* (or feding) part, 
and flie *kiiMtthatic* (or motor) part. Com- 
pnnUe fikil is needed in ril thine pnnt^ if a 
b^HAliV sdKNil cMId is to achieve at or near 
Ms maximum potential achievement level. 

^Kit oontatos: 1. Trahring Htmuk, 2. Set of 
Six Form Tmnplntas, 3. Sample Scoring Sheets, 
4. I^onatniction Diiectioni for Walking Board, 



Jump BoiArd. Sbnt Top |>csk.** Kitv j\;iilablc 
for children in kinderieartcn ^4%) and in 

the firxt grades <«|(cx 6-R). 

Kit $3.(M) 



The Parkmson Progr a m for Special 
CbUdrrm 

by Herbert Goldstein and Edith Levitt 
Follett Educational Corpovation 

The program consists of a reading readiness 
kit (for M.A. 3.6 to 4.6) and rcadii^ readiness 
workbooks (for M A. 4.6 to 5.6) designed to 
develop visual, spatial, and auditory discrimina- 
tion as well as concept formation. The program 
assures the teacher that the prerequisites for 
academic success are **tovered and learned." 

Program kit (induding matertab for 15 
pupite) $128.16 



Pathway Scbooi Program/ i: Eye^Hamd 
CoordmaUom Kxerches 

by G. N. Getman 
Teaching Resources 

'*The Pathway School Program/ 1 is particu- 
lariy valuable in assisting chiUren witti learning 
disabilities in acquiring the skills of discrinuna- 
tion and dexterity necessary for eye-hand co- 
ordination. The exercises in this prcigram pro- 
vide a controlled activity sequence in which the 
chikt learm to use Ns eyes and hands in a 
receiving-responding-performirtg unity. The pro- 
gram involves the postural and manipubtive 
systerm in a goal-directed activity. Th^ exer- 
cises increase in difflculty progressively so that 
even the most adept child will fuid the program 
challei«ing. 

"The physical activity involved in these ex- 
ercises mquiins the achsftvement of control in 
iMMly posture and hglanoe as well as fluidity of 
movement. The chttd is taught to cross the 
mid-hne of his body without heiiUtion or loss 
of control. He must acquire skills in motor 
planning in order to accurately judge the 
amount of lK>dy movement and force necessary 
for each task. At the same rime, he must main- 
tain dimctional control for accuracy. Practice is 
also given in left and right directioiiality. Oral 
cccunands are used to strengthen the child's 
grasp of quantitative oonoepu, directionality, 
and to reduce peiteveratioA. 

^heae exercises are not games of strength, 
but rather of sUI and soft-touch control of the 
diiec^ and riiythm of the ball. When the ball 
is Uppnd oonecdy, the child's eyes, ears, and 
hands will tdl him that he is hitting it weU. 



ISI 



/ 



incorrect sf^okes »fe so obvious that the child 
can i«cx>inize his own error, stop, and %tart 
over -thus raducint the pouibiHty of rein> 
forcing inoorrrct performance. 

"The Pathway Profram if deii^d to help 
in preparing a child for the more advanced 
percxptuaMnotor sldlt neoesaary for reading 
and willing.'* For kindergarten and prinwry 
levels. 

Program and guide $ 15.00 



r^rcepimM Tgttmg^Trmmng Kk for Fmt 
GfmdeTemeben 

Winter Haven Lions 
Reiearch Foundation, Inc. 

Kit contains test manual, test cards, 100 
scoring fheeu, peic«ptual tettiry and uaiiai^ 
by Florcaoe E. SutpUn, aet of taigcU for roup 
testily and varkw tcmpUte of geometric 
formt. The puipoae of the tralnij^ program ^ 
to develop perceptual readimn for beginning 
reading through viaud-motar training. Some 
references were inchided. 

ICit $14.00 

Fmi Gmie Ckgmx>m Unii (Regular 
Master Templates) » 
Contains above materiab in addition to ma- 
tertais for a daas of 30. 

Unit "A- 147.00 

Oiarfe ClaanxMvi Unit '*B" (Plaiiic 
Transhicant Mistar lUhplaias) 
Contains above maleiials in addition to ma- 
terials for dass of 30. 
Unit "B" $11 1 JO 



ferc€pimmi rw< n | Tm m i m g Kk fof 

Winter Haven lions 
Reaearch Poitiidatioa, Inc. 

KH contains a P^ncaptnal Tastii^ and Tr^ 
ing Guids for Wmlsiggugn Taadmt, Kinder- 
garian Teacher's Teat Manual (VisnaHiotor 
Forms), pads of 100 TrMaii« Fonns, and 
various tampiates of gaometrk forms. The bur- 
pose of the tniaii^ U to develop paiceptaai 
readiness for banning leading through visual- 
motor training. Some lefetenoas wcie indiided. 

Kit $16.00 

KMe99ttiem Clmmoom UnM **KA " (Rer 
utor llastar Templates) Contains above ma- 
teriab in addition to materials for citfs of 15. 

Uidt '^KA- $40^0 



Kindrrgmrteft Classroom Vmi "KB" (Plastic 
Transhicent Master Templates) Contains above 
materials in addition to materiab for dass of 
15. 

Umr'KB'' $85.50 

Ptr€€pimtd Twrnmrng Actnkiet Hmdhaok 
by Betty Van Witacn 
Teachers College Press 

**This n a handbook of activities, systemati- 
cally devctopad, empiricaUy tested, and suiUbk 
for use by the teacher of normal or exceptional 
cMMten. Nearly two hundred separate entries 
are given, using words and line drawiivi, and 
there is a special appendix on paper-foldtt^ 
(ongami) with essy-to-foBow dbections. Wlale 
major attention is givsn tp basic vbual and audi- 
tory skiUs, activities *for developi^ tactile, ol- 
factory, gttsUtory, and kinestheifc perception 
are also included." 

1967, 96 pp $1.75 

fiffreftrnd Tfmkrimg m the Cmmcmimm 

by George H. Early 
Charleg E. Merrill Publiahing Company 

'^Demonstrstm how fsachers can modify 
certain cwt .culum actirittas to ;xinibine percep- 
tual and acndbmic learning in the seme activity. 

'^Offers curricuhim units of study :;id pioi- 
ecto wWcti provide many ittustrations of the 
Mmry and prindples in action. Encour^es 
teachers to make their own cmative modifica- 
tions. 

*^ntents: The PloNrm and an Approach. 
A Theory of Nreiptual Oemlopanmt. From 
Theory to B e n di a do n . Paneptis«l TrMng 
With Social Stadias. Constincrion Phase. Use 
Phioe. Peffoeptnal Ttahdi^ with the Lai«uv 
Arts. UnUr BiglaMaa ItsadMg With Experience 
Charts. Pesceptnal TkaW^g in a Sdeace Unit. A 
Sdaaog Unit: 'Pocee. EMgy. ^mi fvmt: Per- 
ceptual TMalag bi an Indui trial Arts Uidt An 
Indnstrhd Arts Unit: 'Smtfl GasolbM Ei^lnes: 
Dbaasamhiy, Assembly Not^enclKtaie, and 
F^nctkNdng.* BMoanphy: Appendix: Con- 
stittctbig a StyroToam Sphrn.** 

1969, 160 pp price to be announced. 

nre-Tem of Kirfr*??, Hommg, mmd Moior 

uy Elisabeth T. SuHivan, Wilib W. Clark, 
and Emeat W. Tiegi 
California Test Bureau 

**11iasa tests ate dssignsd to help saeen 
those who may have dlfScalty in respondii^ to 



a group test because of defects in vision, hear- 
ing, or motor ooordirution. SpecaaJ proviaom 
should be made for iheie individuab before ad* 
mimstering a group tcti.** Various forms are 
avalabie for kindrrganensiduit kvcb. Sample 
copies of tests, keys, and manuab were re> 
cetved. No refcienoes were cited in the n«nuaJ. 

35 tests, manual, and scoring key 

12. 1 0 (Sold only to qualified purchasers) 

A Hycboedmcgtitm^i I t mem t o w y of Bmtif 
Lemmmg AbmOet, Wkb Stmdemt Wink- 
book 

by Robert E. Valett 
Fearon Publishers 

**For the initial evahiation of clemenury 
and junior high school students with suapected 
learning disafailitks. Samples educational t»ks 
from the 53 baik leamiiig aMUtles in the au- 
thor's TV Remedittkm of Ltmmk^ Di$9- 
bmeg, Deflmet ma muitrwtet emch lemming 
shinty tjhftt he^imiHg, Mtmm^e, mul 
advanced level taiks to teat the sbident*s per- 
formance.'* 

Specimen $1.00 



f^fUe 




A F9y€bo0dmc0iiomd 

by Robert E. Valett 
Consulting Psychologists Pms 



**Thia pfofile is an 8-pa0B booklet for use by 
p sychploglsts in oonvtaiently siunmariaing 
clinical iaTonMlion and standardind teat data 
in Ave baiic ability areas: motor integratkm and 
physical devslopmat; peroepftMl abUMas; lan- 
guage; sodal^nonal adapMty; gsneni Intel' 
lectual fuBctionlhg. 

The Profile is not a last in itself but a mt- 
ful tool for mcordihg daU from a variety of 
widely used lasts and taafcs. Age rai«i: 2 to 14 
yean. Booklet o ont aim norms for each item, a 
scale to proAlB msults, and mfeiences to pub- 
lished tests covering the Ave ability aiem. Ide^ 
for oonmiMdcalteg the psycholcgiit's Andinp 
to parents and teachers.** 



t*s kit (manual and 10 profiles). 



$3.00 



The frn t ^t Pitf€ff im^ M o to r Smrmy 
by Eugene Ronch tad Newell C. Kepknrt 
Clurles £. Merrill PubttahingConipgny 

**ConslitulM the Aist study to devetop m>t- 
mative d^U on young sch- ol children (gradm 1 



through 4) in regard to pcroepiu«l-molor be- 
havior. 

**Makcs it possible for the dassroom teacher 
to assess perccptuaMnotor problems in the 
school settifig. Abo relates these problems to a 
remedial program oT educational methods and 
prooedurm. Designed to be used with The Slow 
Letnter m the CImsMroom by Dr. Kephari as a 
theaapeutic piek:ription for trainif^. . . .Con- 
tents: Rationale and Development Standardi^a- 
tion Statistics. Administration and Scoring. Re- 
cording the Perceptual-Motor Ratings.*' 

1966, lOOpp $4.95 



The kmM Wolkimg Te$t 

by Roy Heath 
Department of Psychology 
. Trinity College 
Hartford* Connecticut 06106 

**The Rail-WaUuiig Test wasdesi^ied tobea 
rclsaMe and valid index of locomotor coordina- 
,tion.** Ages 6-14, Adult. A summary paper was 
sent by the author describing mateiiab, proce- 
dure, scoring, mHaMUty, and validity. Addi- 
tional information can be found in >liifericmf 
Jumm^ e/ Pifekoiogy, 1942, -5i. 24047; 
i'iyckohtlcel mtUtHm. 1943, 40. 2S2^; «id 
>4mcfioan younm/ of Hychotory 1944, 57 
482-99. ^ 



Tbe Romfdmiiom ofLemrmttg DimbUkm: 
'of Hycboedmcmiiomd Re- 



by Robert E. Valett 
Feer6n Publithen 

**Fifty-three specific leamii^ dtssMlities ate 
operationally defined and pov^ imo six 
major areas of leaning: Gross motor develop- 
ment, sensory^notor integration* pereeptual- 
motor ikils, language deie hip m ' e n t, coooeptual 
skiUi, and social skiMs. Each program inchidm 
suggested mmedial acth4tlm, a sample pragram 
and four-ttsgs wofkshaet, and a Ustii^ of pro- 
gram lefeteaces, instnictloiml materkh, ev^ua- 
tion and dtagnoatk: rids, and related leadii^. 
Forms are prorided by wWch the student may 
^ evahiated hi each of the 53 leandi« abilities 
and his progress charted as the resource pro- 
grams are employe \** 



dl968, 228 pp. in loom^eaf binder, 
-t 12.00 
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Robbi,i% \ . t 5Viirw . , fimimatiom 

' by Sa ■ ^ > ibinsand 

. : u Robbins 
Expf w > .,p^ y. Publishers 

"The ii«r »i tf.. h ^ju'vi dscriimnation 
testiAuid e%« iiu> ooolckt wiH deter* 

mine just whicn '.ypc? of «t<«ech sounds a diild 
who manifesis ^ pitnuHU «y>eecli ifefect of teih 
*ory or%in is uii;*btw to difrcreriCaatc. (t will 
help the child to see. hc^Li. ;^nd feel the difler* 
ence between thr individual sounds which com- 
pose theae group 

"The enlarges •'vi\iop ( 1 958) of this book- 
let contain the \ -rh. I li.!^;cry Type Test. 
Much t»me can be \u correcting articula- 
tory speech defects if ihe^ld's most vivid 
types of verbal iniager> are known in advance. 
This test and insuuctionf for the Non-Verbal 
Menul Imagery Type Test^alto inchided. have 
been used widely in iute climca.** A copy of 
the booklet and sample soorir^ sheets were re- 
ceived. 

Booklet. 43 $|.50 

Scoring sheeu for young children (pad of 



Scoring sheets for older chiMren (8 page 
booklet). 25 . 



^mpie Apkty Mopememtg fin imfmhe 

by Dorothy B. Carr 
and Bryant J. C'ratty 
Educational Activities. Inc. 

**NEW! Thii altnim contains inatructiom for 
relaxation training aa wcU w imtnictioni which 
may aid children to control tewioHi in specific 
ptru of their body, rather than pefRiittii« a 
>Pi>over of tensaona in all body paru when 
"nwment in only one part is deiiied. From 
these bednni^, the instrOCTions on the record 
take th#kMhli^n through tasks in which tiiey 
are cnc^tgwd to move their HmN and total 
bodies at slowly w they can. The instnictiom 
on the record promote bbdy-im^ tr^i^ as 
weH as impulse oontiol trahdi^-iwo imporUnt 
areaa in percnotual motor dcvek>pment. It atoo 
• provides a soCmd baae fi^ more complicated 
tumWing movements.** 

2 12" 33-1/3 rpm records $11.90 

The Slow LemmetmiheClmtfo^ 
by Newell c. Kephart 
Chgrlcs E. MerriU hiblishii^ Compnny ' 

**Shci^ how to release the achievement po- 
tential of siow-leaniihg children. HlgMy usefid 
with the hatiut Perctptti^I'Motor Survey, 



**Brgins by describing »(imc of the major 
learning areas in the development of the pre- 
school child. Shows how the student lackir^ in , 
basic readiness skiUs cannot perlorm a l;vge 
number of school tvb and so becomes emaly 
confuaed. 

*t:ontimies by praenting a aeries of per- 
formances which offers definitive dues in iden- 
tifying the slow4eaming cMhl-these peifor- 
nunccs evaluate the student*s sUtvs in basic 
ieamiiy areas. 

"XTondudas by drawing from metho<h devel- 
oped by dinical experimenutkm in tcndiii^ 
pre-readiness skitts. AdapU theae methods for 
use in the classroom. 

"Enables the teacher to identify the mow 
learner early and shows how to sharpen his 
rejdinecs ikils. 

*X:ontenu: Drve*or^inent and Achievement 
IntroAiction. Skitts nd Abittties in Simpk 
Tasks. Motor Bases of Achievement. The Nr- 
ceptual Process. Development of Fonn ftroef^ 
tion. Space Discrimination. A Perceptual 
Survey Rathig Scale. TnMi^ Activitiea. OmBc 
board Training. Sensory-Motor Traiirii«. Train- 
ing Ocular ConUol. Trnbiing form Perception.** 

1960, 304 p S6.50 



SoiriMf IMscfMNMMMlM Set 

Educational Media 

"^Each set consists of 3 pain of sound cub4. 
alternating black and white for eaae of match-* 
ing. These highly funcliosial sound c«b« aie an 
intern part of the Media praram which is 
based upon pro gr ess i ve tratnii^ itinisnili in per< 
ceptual disoindnation. This unit is MfW m an 
mtntment device to determine the cyid*s gross 
abiMty to dUftmntiate sounds, ^id^ a 
dewtee to develop attention to sound differ- 
ances.*' 

Set $2.75 



5otri*em CSifmmim Ftgttfe^fommdlTkmdl 
H^epti&mTeti 

by A. Jean Ayres 
Wastem Psychological Services 

• "A measure of visual perception dys- 
function in childien from 4-11 ynnrs of ^ 
Uses !|gtfie.giound designs of embedded oMects 
and forms. Stsndardiasd on 1J64 boys snd 
girls. Takes approximately 20>30 ndnntaa.*' 

Test matcriab. manual. 25 protocol book- 
lets $15.00 
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Somtkefm CdHfamim Kmr^thetm mmd 
Tactile fVfVif ttM Tett* 

by A. Jean Ayres 
Western Psycholotical Services 



"liiemret ^tfuaction in iomettfcftic p6r- 
cepOQii, «itlK>iit veiM lespoMes, in xfcililw 
from 5-^ years of a^e. Staadardlabd %m flB 
boys wmA i^ls. ladiidei tubtesis of UMiMi, 
iiitfMial form pcrccpUoa, fl^per idaaUfWifkm, 
g raphetrt wria, douUe tactile ttimali parosption, 
and localkation of tactile itimatt. Tatet ap- 
proiumately 15-20 minutes.** 



Test materials, manual, 25 protocol book- 
leu $22||p 



by A. Jean Ayfea 
Western Psychological Services 



'*A widely used test to maasnie tke dcfsc 
of and cKanfas in leniorimotor intagration of 
upper extianitieB of indivMaali wMi ntrvous 
system dysfunction* Also mristi in maktaf disr 
noset of peroepmal motor dysfnnctiaa. Norms 
for cMldrsn from 4-8 yean of «ps. Takes sp- 
pioximately 10-15 minytes.** 



Test materials, manual, 25 test tKMklsts 

$14.00 . 



by A. Jean Ayres c 
Weatcni PayclK)l0gical Serncea 

^'A jnst publirtud sarin of six tmis dmigpsd 
to amiuate ^kamtkfim of paiospftiri motor 
function In ciriMmn f ram 44 yinis of ^ Tim 
rix lista aie: bkitaien of tainm; Csomli« 
' mAAJm of Body; Biaimsl Motor CooMna- 
don: ttifit-Veft DbctMnatkm. St«idlm M- 
anca. Eyes Open; Standlag talaic*, Eyes 
CIQSS4. PNe of rix imts idfuAm no vnM 
i ii>Bi n and only two items on *e ^xtk test 
%|idie iMVisia. SimidmdiMd on IJM 
boys Md iMIi. Takm ^mwimatily 2f ndnntm 
for ai#x tests.** 



25 protocol ilwets. manual $740 



5fr|n la Ach$tP€memt for the Slaw 

by Marylou Ebersolc, NeweU C. Kephart, 

and James B. Ebersok 
Charles E. Merrill r^pbUshing Company 

**rrovide» both tKeory and curiicnlum ma- 
terial for tendi*! tke cMId witb brtf n damase 
orlearnividimbiiOr* ^ 

havtonTldSeaSa^^ of tlie cWld liandi- 
capped by bcain^ysf^motion in tim first two 
dnpten. Defines biain damsge in terms of the 
nervous system in Chapter 3, eaiefuBy pointinf 
out why m two bratn^i^nied dittdien aieern 
aUke. Relates them nenrsl aspects to laamiiis 
theorim in CImpter 4. ABo lebtm the learainB 
theories to the importance of thesemory tech- 
niqum wed for tsncMi^ the child. 

^ **Discwes developmental stagm of leanfini 
m Chapter 5. dhclpslhi why motor t sa m hi g is 

^baak to pempteal and than to conceptual 
leamh^. Batatas motor pettetns to the chM's 
need forejtplotation. Baletm exploration to the 
cMIdH evuhmtion of space and dme. 

Tmplsmlisa the cMhTi need for a stable 
point of lefemnce-hhuself-in Chapter 6. lists 
arm and hand actii^tim to help the cMU to 
better know and coordbute Ms extmmitim in 
Chapter 7. 

**rraaanu pveneadim, pre-writins. a«d pre- 
arithmetic actiWtiss in a steptby^tep manner in 
concondudihi chspten.** 

1969. 224 pp. . . . .S4.95 



Natioaal FouMlntioii for Educational 
Reeaardi in England and Wales 

*-ThiSs taste, dss^Md to obtshi mHabIa in- 
fmmatlun iBnumdt» a chiin capadty to hear 
with rumpiihiniinn hi Pommnaphns litna- 
tAo». cotftete or a mrim of tepis cBakM Midi- 

tocy iriiiaii» ^'mUi!!^^ ^ ofBui 
es my d ay hsaris^ of «ary yonm or — n t ril y 
hmidlo^psd iMIdfin la ths cnrmni iMg 
edMon of ths tsM. dnny of the lh#la toys 
have been wplaesd by mom dn i iBli nMdeL. 
Ilmse hm been a compile leiMon of ths 
msnnal and ths fecmat lUs besn Imptoeed. 
Phntngiaphs of baMss and youag fid When la- 
• ipnnitht to tl^ tests hsve been indndad and 
ths pktnm for nss the ipeksn eocMsry 
msts lm«e hemi mimwn aiM priMd In fbB 
color. Also, ths smfasm of sB pstated csrds 
haua been landnatad wHh a ceBalow aoeute 
flhn to fadBiaia dsanriiv.*' 



I5S 



I 



Complete let approximately $13.80 

(To oMain diifl teit, a *X>ialificalioii Fona for 
Te»is** must be filled out. If uit have h9$ tpe> 
dfk training in the use and application of the 
test) 



The 'Styemr' Vmcm Tem Wemed 

National FoundaUon for Educational 
Reaearch in England and Wales 

'*Hmm t0itt,co«BittiBaoramia»ofrfaiplc 
cliiacal tarn mnployini aalaciad 9Maa latten 
and a ict of aMatara toys, wan da^aad to 
i^ve laU^ taTormatioa oonoaraii^ the dhunt 
and neai vliion of yonna mnud cMldiaa be- 
'tween 2iuid 7 yaan and handirappad ddldiaa 
of a oorieibondi^a nana of niMMal Mity. Tlw 
cuncat IMS edition of Ike teat iniiadai tiK 
of nnny oT tiM oi4|^ fti^ 
A;ao, in accord- 



space, plin lanaat in time Md effort. The Gen- 
eral Tetdna Model iacorpotatei test didet 
which are utaUe for a variety of specific pifr- 



lepla^anient 
toys hr nM 



mataiial (IndndNa •« lattar taata. key 
caidi and chafHK have bean caiaf ^ly ia«M 
and additional anMllaa bttan pioviddd. A 
aeoond letter chart hai baan added to provide 
an altemadva dhtanoa teat Findly, the mffaoca 
of all cardi and charts have bean laadnaiad with 
a cettaloae acetate llhn to facilttata ( 



Complete tet. . . appioidmalaly $|4^ (To 
obtain this test, a ''QiullfiGatlon Form for 
Tests** mmt be fUM oat. If nst have had spe- 
cillc tiaiaina in die ase and application of die 
test.) 



Tncailr IMacfMHMtM Sat 

Educational Media 



"Hm Titmas Vision Taster (Gcnsnl Testii^ 
Modal) p i ovides a n excdlaat method for vision 
sciaeaina proa««» wl«ia a spread of aac 
groups axittt. . . . Sped5c tmts for each pur- 
pme am avmlaUi at a mra of dK diid. Piadeter- 
mined standaidi of pms or (jdl are alt at die 
local level by dmm who havtf dm mmM^biUty 
of tatfanab 4«d conactions of MonmUas.** 
(inf otamtiog i on other vision tmier modeh was 
also faceh^ad.) 

''Ihe Titmas Viaion Testers. Msted as vanoiis 
models such as General Testh«, Miatric, etc., 
are idendcamMruments. Hie aMdal is deter- * 
mined by Uwlfidm pboad witliMie instm- 
mcnt and dM aocaasories arhich ^Miptfiy it 
**lf your woA daato widi picechocd« aBde^ 
privtt^ or latatdad chdd^ as «ail as odttn, 
we sanpmt dmt you .oouaider \he General 
Testing Unit m a deairaMe oMhhiatfcMu 

**Tests provided for urn hi our Titmus 
Vision Taster are valid and ithable. . .** 
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eatfi of Mjcfc aftd wliite to aiow for self- 
operaoni ml mH-cimtam$. Useful a» an 
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PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR TASK FORCE 
SUMMARY OF 
PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR SURVEY 



Lee W. HasUiiger 
Member, PerceptuaUf otor Task Force 
Pontile, Michigan 48058 
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NUMBER 


DOYQU USETHEIUM- 
PERCErrUALMOlOR? 
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Education TcndMr * 
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sensory motor 


Social Woifcar (Specialist) 


1 








Difecioff of Secondary 
Fdyation (AnMrican 
tnternatioMlColni) 
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fine the term simply as a reUtionihip between 
perception and motor. Others emphasiie the le- 
querice of events including leniory input, inter- 
preution, and action or motor responset. Most 
of the respondents streu the importance of the 
integration of the aensory, perceptual, and 
motor functions of the body. 

The range of abilities ascribed to 
perceptual-motor development could eaaly lead 
one to believe that perctptual motor abtttiet 
lepreaant all the factors which affect move- 
ment. The list from phyacal educatort ^and 
representatives of other diariptiaei inchides 
both physical abiHties and peychoiogical 
factors^ Perhaps it is posaaMe to dlffeientiate 
between jpbility or lack of ability with terms 
more descriptive and diagnostic than **coordi- 
nated** and '"backward.*' 



EkmcfiUry Phyacal EducMtkm Teacher 

Q. Dcfuic p^rc€pty0i'moior with relercnce 
your own activititn and in the context ot 
the way you uk the term. / 

- Peroeptiial-motor refers to how. what, and 
why tlie child laems throufh movement 
from the envlioiiment aad things iround it 
How the child leerm to mm hia body in rela- 
tion to the wofid arotuid him. 

' Nroeptua^motor activitiet are those which 
mvolvt focua on mnaory inputa, hKliiding 
kineatheiic and ptoprioceptive at weH aa tec- 
tile, ayditory* antf vianal mi nanaimriiy in- 
vohwa the motor raapoMe ea the vtaml 
proof of tin hipiit aa the e»ta«t of end con- 
trol over the teapo en iadicalet the eNhty 
to match and pfoduoe c on ce p t s and cogni- 
tion of the directed motor tMiku 

Perceptual - all lenaory or input informa- 
tion 

Motor - all muacular or output events 
The aree cannot be wpnrated. One area af- 
fects the other - tiMy are integrated and 
this resulta in the final happening. ^ 

Peroeptual>motor ia a pham of tl»c develop- 
ment of the himian whldi occnn concurrent 
with iqiiory motor development Cbirth-2 
years) and continues until about aga 4. 



aty /County DiPKtor afMmftnk w 

Q. Defme pmc^phml-moior with reference to 
your own activiufs and m tha context of 
the way you UM the term. 



- "Sensurimotor** - cumulation of the senw 
organs in conjunction with training body co- 
ordination, thereby leading toward greater 
perceptual acuity. 

- The process of the body receiving inlorma- 
tion from the envirorunent, processing the 
information according to genetic endow- 
ment and environmental influence*, both 
past and present, then coordinating the in 
formation to direct meaningful movement 
reiponaes. 

- '*Development€i FhymaU ^ducstion" 
uMd to describe the relationship between 
perception and motor responses. 

CoUcfe 

Q. Derine ptrceptust-motor with reference tu 
your own activitiet and in the context of 
the way you um the term. 

- The relation of physical activities to the de- 
velupmcqt of tiic mtcUect A motors base 
to perception - related to cognition. 

- Implies that a Msuence of events, including 
sensory stimulatipn, critical proceaiing of in- 
formation, and overt behavior must have 
taken place, 

- The integration of the functiona of the body 
that have a voluntary motor component and 
the l anio ty feedback and mnaory percep- 
tion thai d a v al opa dudng this performance. 
It should alao indnde the maturation and 
growth of the hidMdtmL Ahn^ with tMa, is 
dhe laamiAg prooen In the afgniMtion of 
motor AHh or taAa, Erny motor act must 
rely on patcnptiuni from peat Igaming in 
order to inl a pata ^nd adapt to new be- 
heviof tAriUL lUI motor taAa heva some gen- 
.arahtiM although they are specific for them- 
sehea. Muat operate in tha elements of 
spac^tim^forie where ^a flow of moveinent 

- The abihty of the child to perceive the 
world^ronnd him and to know where his 
body » what ^< h doii» To integrate 
and match tha information hM aanaes pro- 
vide to control hia body ae that it may cor- 
rectlj^ respond. 

- Influence of lenaory cues and perceptual 
prooemes on motor activity. 

• - Perceptna^motor mfers to an emphasis on 
reiponaai where inlerpietation of aensory 
atimidi ia ni r aimry, aa oppo i ad to thoac re- 
(Text continued on page 164.) 
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sponges where tiltle stress is placed on Ihe 
perceplual mechanism. Petceptuai-noior re- 
fers to responses to real objects in the 
spatial world as opposed to the manipula- 
tion of symbols and signs. 

- The interrelationship and integration of sen- 
sorimotor experiences artd perceptual devel- 
opment 

- Adjective as in *Wceptuai-niotor per for* 
mancc" relating to Jm« muscular activity re- 
sulting from the ui/jvidu|ls past aod present 
inrrr- sensory expe/iepcC 



Other DiicipUnes 

Q. Define perceptutU-moior with reference to 
your own activities and in thc<(Coi^lexl of 
'.he way you use the lenn. 

FeUmhcian - I uk the term to reter to chil- 
dfen with intact ien«ory end-organs, with tittle 
or no emotional disturbance, and with nonnal 



intellect who have difficiUties in receiving and 
interpreting input from various senses. 

t'kment^ry School hincipsi - Perceplual- 
moior is the input ami output functions of the 
organism. The motor ability is a complex coor- 
dinated sequence of patterns to accomplish a 
purpose. 

OccupMiiormi fhtfmpisi - sensory motor de* 
Onftd u the infmt received by Uie^uUMHtCr^ 
vous system as a result^ utM^y stimulation 
feedback from 4he T l Toprioreceptor in response 
to gravity and/or perfonning a task. 

Socml Wotker'SpeciaiiMt - visual input and an 
action stemming from that visual perception. 

Coiiege Director of SecandMry education - Pet- 
oeptual-motor tcfers to the cycle of receptor- 
Uimulation-cncoding and feeding out appropri- 
ate motor response. It it virtually impotaabk to 
assess at what point the perceptual cycle be- 
comes motor lo that perceptugl-motor becomes 
a rather general term. 



i 
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SOME PAOGRAMS OF 
PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR OEVELOPMENT 

Lee W, Haslinger 
Member, Perccptiul-Motor Task Force 
Fontitc. Michigan 48058 



The programs summarized below include 
some which were submitted for consideration 
its "action pr.>fram^' for the National Multklis- 
ciplinary Pe ccptual-Motor Conference held in 
Cindsuuiti» <)hio, October 1-3, 1970. The list u 
not iAtMMM to be all inchisive of the many 
outstanding efforts baii^ caniad out thro««h- 
out the country in the aiea of parceptual^otor 
developsnoit Other ichoola and cottafea or vni- 
mtttias which are oonductinf prognnu are in- 
vited to send matarialilMcribiiig the rationale, 
organizatioA, programJ acthritiat, astessment in- 
stnimants, end raauis to date to Ue W. 
HaiHwgar, reroaptual-Notor Task Force, 350 E. 
Wide Track Dr., fontiac, Mich. 48058. 

^ Smorimotor SUb Pfeopfam 

BiUBialey 

Special Services Consultant 
Early Childhood Education Program 
1302 Cory Dr. 
Dayton, Ohio 45406 ^ 

\ 

An ESEA, Title 1 Grant funded a longitu- 
dinal study of the effect^ of sensorimotor train- 
ing in 22 preschool odbiters and 22 kinder- 
gartens in a Urgat area of economkally diaad- 
vantafed. The funding provkfted for aenaoh- 
motor speciahsts and aides to administer sen- 
sorimotor tesU and assist clas«oom teachers in 
planning and carrying out daily activities of 
grou and fine motor activities. 

■but i ^ J- 

■ni|eci liCMBt 

Dorothy Jens 
School Paychologist 

Lakeview Public Schools, ESEA. Title 111 

25907 lefferaonr Ave. 

St. Clair Shores, Mich. 48081 

Program of evaluation of prekindergarten 
childten for potential learning probiems and to 
proviple a program for thess chiMren on an indi- 
vidualiied basis under the sttpervisk>n of a 



Master Teacher (Chikl-«r). Effort was also made 
to educate parents in child growth and develop- 
ment and to aid teachers in providing quality 
instruction. A screening of 166 preschool chil- 
dren revealed approximately 20 percent who 
had perceptual-motor diubilities. The screening 
team consisted of a social worker, perceptual- 
motor specialist, speech therapist, school nurse, 
and psychologist. 

DifrcmtW Edttcation Piojcct 

ESEA, Title 111 
Lamphere Public Schools 
235 E. 13 Mile Rd 
Madison Heights, Mich. 48071 

This protect is geared to teacher ediication, 
differential educatkm for chiUien, and parent 
education. It invoNes plachtg all kindergarten 
and first grade childten in dassas ilevelop- 
mentally according to findings from a battery 
of screening instruments. The physical educator 
is an important nsember of the mnltidiscipli- 
nary team. His task is to carry on the grou 
motor peroaptual 'aspect of the program, 
strengthening gross motor skUb for ai chiMren 
and the initiating special activitlas programs (br 
children with severe p ro b ia m s. The perceptual 
development iperiaMit iaiplaniaBits diapiostic 
screening, promotes muhidisciplinary coopera- 
tion, and plans pcograms for the cMM's educa- 
tional naa d k A program for parents of pre* 
school children k conducted monthly and 
stresses chiM development, obiectivas of the 
prciiect, and roles of various specialists and 
teachers. 

Kladifpftiw - WbeR the Acthm |g 

Alice Van der Meulen 
Weedaport Qentral School District 
Weedsport, N. Y. 13166 

A reading teacher in Weedsport, New York 
has initiated an aotion-oriented kindergarten 
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curriculum de«i|pied to help children develop an 
awareness of themtelves and their reUtioiuhip 
with the world around them as prerequisite to 
elficient learning. The **action program** ap- 
proach IS a multifaceted program of pleasurable 
kaming experiences in a sequential progresMon 
leading from body knowledge to body control; 
space awareness to spatial understanding; audial 
rvcO|gnition to vocal reproduction; and percep- 
tion of shapes to recognition of symbols to cog- 
nitive proficiency. 

Mavcfiicnl and Movement PSittenis 
of E«iy Childhood 

Caroline Sinclair, Ph.D. 
Box 452 

Gloucester, V a. 23601 

Dr. Caroline Sinclair, retired research con- 
sultant, has conducted a study to discover and 
document the developing movement and move- 
ment patterns of children ,»aget 2 to 6. Dr. Sin- 
clair states that the findii^ of her study should 
be utilized in developing curriculum for pre- 
school cHildren and that physical educators 
should extend their programs to provide for 
preschool childie|. 

KMtfpitM rNccptuai-Motor 
iCHricirimi 



LoveU McCuUoch 

Supcrvitor of Physical Education 

Ripon Public Schoob 

Ripon, Wtac 54971 

A multidiacipliiiary team of teachers and 
specialiat, including a physical educator, devel- 
oped a '^hysiologk'* approach to curricuhuii. 
This approach stresaed perceptuaHnotor laar»* 
m u bade to academic ach ic vawe u t. MeaMies 
of Uie elVscthreMs of this ^loath hirNdsd 
the Ffottig P eicap t uel M otor Test aiM the Met- 
ropollfan and McChitIa Achievement Tests. To 
date, the expcrimeutal groups have exceUad 
when compered with the control groupt. 



i hi t idh i lpllMi j Apfwnchtolim 
tofViiMMid 



Mary*R. Leonard 
Dhriaion of Physical Education 
Baltimore City SchooU 
Oliver and Edrni Sts. 
Baltimore, Md. 21213 



Eva Weisman * 
Supervisor, School Social Workers 
Baltimore City Schools 
-eahrert and 23rd Sts. 
Baltimore, Md. 21218 

A physical educator and social worker are 
interested in e«al*iating ti^e contribution that a 
closely coordhiated ph>ncal education and 
ichool social work program can make in im- 
proving the verbal and readir^ akitts of frii^e- 
city and inner-city pupils of low socioeconomic 
level. A significant flndii^ from the promisir^ 
results of this study was that multidisciplinary 
interaction resulu in a quaUty of assistance to 
pupils far greater than the sum of the contribu- 
tion of the tndiyiduaft disciplines. 



Pmcptunl Motor Pnmn for Children 
wMif 



Program for Perceptual Development - 
1411 Main St. 
Holden, MaaiL 10520 

This school district has a peroeptuaHnotor 
program developed by an occupational thera- 
pist. It utiUaes trained teacher aides to identify 
children with laamteg diaaMHtles of a peroep- 
tuaHnotor nature and to provide proper train- 
ing to help them overcome their problem. Fol- 
fewiag a period of hmrvioe education, class- 
room teachers identMed chUdrea with symp- 
toms common to Imtnhig dhuMity children. 
These rh Ud wa wem screened mg a variety of 
histrumenU and a ppgop ii atc iduaUaed pro- 
rams p ie s crtt ed for each chuu. 



far the 



Louie Bowara, Ph.0. 
Department of Phyaical Education 
Univertity of South Florida 
Tampa, Fla. 

An undergraduate and master's dsgrae pro- 
pam of prepamtion of teachers of physic^ adu- 
ostion for children with motoric Md intettec- 
tuel ha a d ic ap t . Ths program kirladss ttarhing 
and evahmtkm experisncet with chddren in 
yuhhc schools rai^ hi ^ ftom d to 16 
yeers. The production 6f a program of motor 
devekipment activMas IBiistrated hi written and 
fihn form hm msulted from this endeavor. 
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Mator-fetceptual Activities 

for Kindcrprtcti and Primary Grades 

Jack Capon 

Supervisor of Physical Education 
400 Grand St. 
Alameda. Calif. 

A film and outline of nu>toi-perccptual ac- 
tivities hat been dcvelopetf^o assist preschool 
and kindergarten teachcrt gain sn imdersund- 
ing of motor development at it relates to help* 
ing children reach their full potential in the 
school environment Material hat been deveh 
oped to provide guidance for teadiert in a va- 
riety of activities along with siiggestiont of crea-* 
tive wayt to use unk|ue equipment and tup- 
pUcs. 



P^Tfccplual-hlotor Piognua is Action 

Mildred Chapman • 
Supervisor of Instruction 
Hamilton County Schools 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

A program of perceptua^motor activities 
was Im plaiaanted to help bridge the readingss 
gap for 2% third grade diHdraa wlio weia laad* 
ing two years below grade pla c amant. The chil- 
dren received program activitias devoted to tf»> 
veloping grou motor AiMs. fine motor riciis, 
laagaage d e v e l o p m ent, and visual pafcapOon in 
addition to fonnallaad raadii^ testtneiion. 
ftn miiin i results were reported after the first 
and second years of the ptotact. 



PbyM Edncation 



ViriiBia Wood 
Coaaultant, 

Elamentary Physical Education 
Ctatar for Educational Programming 
578 E. Market St. 
Xenia, Ohio 4S38S 

The Xenia body management program was 
designed to detwlop the motor and pefcepSaal 
diili of aU c hildien in grades K-l and lo diar 
noes those ikills that have been arrested in 
sonse cMdren. The tystem-wide consultant for 
SMaorynnotot dsvil op msnt providas (I) fsn- 

<2> lafgffial scMnim and laoMdM peagnim- 
ndna far atadanU hi gmdaa and |!> hi- 
t for taadMn hi grades Clasa* 



• monthly progrcuion of activities for <hc year 
and activities are incorporated into the every- 
day classroom aeliedulc. * 

An Appmch to the Detection ml 
^Rcmadintion or Lcaniii« DtobUtes 
y EMiyCMMioud 

Ruby>Huebner 
Director of Special Services 
School District 66 J 
" Westside Community Schools 
Cass at 78th 
Omaha, Nebr. 68114 

» A program (ieiigned to measure the v^lue of 
eerly diagnoais and intervention with prescrip- 
tive teaching for kindergartners and OrU graders 
with niipected.laamii« dimblHties. Students se- 
lected by teachert were administered a battery 
of diagnostic and performance testt. A special 
six week summer program was conducted em- 
bodyifli a multi^odality approach wherein 
each modality area was perceptually oriented. 
The areas hKluded readhtg. physical education, 
nmiic, language development, auditory discrim- 
ination, mathematics, spatial relationship, and 



htov cB Knt Phttenia 



Dorothy Krauie 
■ofgiyidOlKin 
lafTaraon SclKx>l 
UCroaae, Wise. S4601 

The motor-perceptual 
was designed to benefit ail chidten hi gndes 
K<6. The program hwohes icieenii^ by a 
psychologist and ||rsieal education 
"and a program of actMties tatight by a 
motoi pet ca p t aal teacher, a dassroom teacher, 
and patenfs. A booklet has been developed en- 
litM Mc9a^Nfttptml Movemtmt Hitmu - A 
l»mwnn £ j ig6 i aih<n i Nm tn riogie^ O^gamz^- 
Horn, 





are fi n vMid with a 



Paid Smith 

Coordinator of Physical Education, 
Health, and Athletics X 
Slmlioe Public Schools 
Seattle, WaA. 

Tweivs kMdecgarten classes from*six schools 
with i hniar socioeconomic backgrounds were 
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•elected to participate m a project to detennific 
to whet extent chiUrcn enteriflf kMctfarten 
are mdy for flrst grade readtoig experiences. 
Theie was also an attempt to compare the ef- 
fects of thive pifthods of pieaentimK per- 
oeptual^otor AiUs on the leadhv leMllness of 
randomly placed kiaderivten children^The ac- 
tivities and movement patterns used ir. thU 
Pfofect were nlacied to test whether concentra- 
tion on Mtotnml movement patterns for 25 
dnrim kAnderfarten wii Improve the 
readiness of chiUren. 

^ A DnrdopMciMal Appmch to 
f^tcnf ti Ml M oto r Expctiencct 
for Plra-SdMiofen 

MAgiierite Clifton 

Head. I>€|>njrtment of Physical Education 
for Women 
Purdue Univcirtity 
West Lafayette, Ind. 



A movement education program for l>oys 
and girb two to five yean of ane currenUy is in 
its third year under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for Women at Pur- 
due Unhrersity. Approximately 60 children par- 
ticipate in each lO^eek proftam, which in- 
chides two sesaiona each week. In ench two- 
hour session the chiU participates hi specifi- 
cally designed gro« motor experiences in an 
aquatic and gymnashim type setth^. 

It is the aim of the program to enhance the 
child's movement through the provision of 
systematic stimulation of senses ^ critical to 
perceptuaHnotor Itoctionh^ in a gross move- 
ment settim. The experiences planned for each 
child emphnsiie deve l opmental pach«, and 
ip9c^ attention is ghren to maxhnkii^ sensory 
input in most of the grou motor tasks. Several ' 
pik>t studies have been and are beii« conducted / 
in order to prepare a mtisfactory kM^tudinal 
research design. 
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LIST OF PARTICIPAMTS 



fARTICIMNTS 

i 



Officmof AAHKR 

Lmm Mr Brown, PMdcnt of AAHPbR, 
Director of Elementary Sctiool Phyvcal Ed- 
uc«tion, 16 Selma Ave., SL Lotiif, Mo. 
63119 

Bvbam /Cerch, Vace-Prettdent of XaHK 
Phyfical Education, Community U 
School, District #9, Granite City, lU. 61^ 

J€ck Capon, Supervisor of Physical Education. 

Alameda Unified Sdiool Disuict, 400 Grand 

St., Alameda, Calif. 94501 
Mmtuerite CHfion, Department of Physical 

Education tof Women, Purdue University, 

Ufayette, Iwk 47907 
^«r»r ft HMton^pmmntMiy Education Con- 

Mltant, AAHPBR. 1201 16th St, N.W., 

Waahir^n. DJC, 20036 
let W. Hntnter, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, Athletics and Recmtion* Pontiac 

Public Schoola. 350 E, Wiii Tiacic Dr„ 

Pontiac, Mich. 4«05l 
4lnm hW Jonet, School Pftycholofist, Dayton 

Public Schools, 348 W, Fint St, Dayton, 

Ohio 45402 

Mhniel Shtn, Physical Educator, Uthrop HaA, 
Univmity of WfKonsia, 4050 Univmity 
Ave, Madiaon, 53706 




fiama Boyd Hmmm, Conleteim Cowulta»t 
4214 WHMn Pkwy, Auathi, Texas 7t722 



Mv^iaiMe FHmtit. Hm MaiiuiM Pio^ Center 

fMr EduGMioMl Thaiw, 59S1 Venice 

Mvd., Ue Ai^alea, CaHr. §0034 
C AT. Qgimm. ^ Mchafd Rd., Wayne, Pa. 

19007 . 
Aii* « n e Mmnm, Principal, Univifaity Clemen 

Ivy School. Univenity of CaMromM, Los 



LtmB M€QiBm^ Supervisor of Elemmitary 
PhyM EAwation* Ripon Public Schools. 
IUpon,Wlac 54971 
filmdt McBm^Hmdf^ Simonds Elementary 
Mool, 30000 Rose Ave., Madiaon Ha^ts, 
Mklk dfOrl 
H Omkom Mfo^amL Diiacior, Inalilute w 
Chid Study. Unhmity of MaiyWnd. Cd- 
IVMt2a740. 

■t, Eflwtlva Ednca- 
,Va. 



Syhit Riehmdmm. f^trician. Assistant Di- 
tector. University Affiliated Uarhint disa- 
bilities Protram, EvyuaHon Division, Chil- 
dren's Neutomuecular Di^noMic CHnic, 295 
Erkenbrecher Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 45229 
^em SeefeUt, Depirtiritent of Physical Educa* 
tion. University of Wiaconsin, 2000 Observa- 
tory Dr., Madiaon 53706 
HopeJSmiik, Department of Physical Education 
for Women, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. 47907 



Cmkm 

mUBroky Early Childhood Education. Dayton 
Public Schoola. 1302 Cory Dk, Dayton, 
Ohio 45406 

Marian Amktmm, Department of Erpbnomics 

and Physical Edpcntion, University of Cali- 

^Bmli, Sanu larhara 93106 
Ma^miH CHfiom. DnparMent of ftyM 

EAmtftop for Wo^an. Phrtue University, 

UiiqftCia, Ind. 47907 
yi^^ XmfiM, papartnient of PhyM Educa- 

UoA for Woman, libois Stain University, 

Nomid61761 
JoHfk (Mer, Cheirmaa, PhyM Education 

D«pnrtment. Uhivmity of Kenhicfcy, Ux- 

h^tua lOJOt 
Akm MM Ansci. School Psychologist, Dayton 

Public Sdmb, 34t W, Fint St.. Dayton, 

Ohio 45402 

DaMky ICmtte, ParcnptuaHiotor ConMtant, 
JMitraon School, St. Jamas A Caledonia 
Stracts. UCfoaee, Wiac. 54401 
MatylaomM, l u p e rri Nw of E b mesitary Phyn- 
^*JA»tton, MthnoM City Schools, 
Olhrar A Edun Stt.. takhnom, Md. 2Hl3 
CkaHn if0(MNb; Cwnthw Dknctor, lions 
P n undi tte iC too, P*a Box II. 
Wtalatlla«as.na.33Sao 
Gmallne Amda^, RmMi ConanNant (Re- 
timd), R l r hm a nd PhUfe School*. Box 452, 
GhMseeatar Va. 
MrrfW Slamt Physical Education. Uthrop HmM. 
Univanity of WMnn atin, 1050 Univaraity* 
Ava^MadiMMhj370i ' 

RiiiiHiai» Prqfiams for the 
^^-^^ ^ AAHTRlf, laoi lith St., 
. !K^-J ^ »>' " B H»« i MM 
Am^ 7>^mkK Cooiitaator of Fadetal Pro> 

.Ei<pMe.Oie. 



BmA, 



. School Snchd Woih SpisWai, 

2, "sr^^* 
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OfBcM Mipici of OiiMriuUoiM 

Amihcm Aa^idemy of Piedittrks ^ James J. 

CmnMab, IMica! Diractor, Ei«k HiU 

School, HattfWkk, Mm. 01037 
AmeHcm Aetdtmy of OpkiMmoUmy - iay 

U^bMtM, Ki— idy iMHjite, Educational 

D9pntmmu IoIhn Hopklat Univenity, 

AmeHcmt^ itidkti AitoeHnkm - Cliarirs Mc- 

Miitoi, 544 N. UnkNi St., LoiidonviUe, 

OMo 44842 
fniffmtiomi RmJtfig AsMocmOon - Ponald 

Clela«d, 1017 Cathedral of Uaming, Uni- 

venity of Fhtdnirgh, Pittthuigh, Pa. 1521 3 
Amenc^ Ataoc^tMm of Sehooi AimM»tmon 

- N^Hutia pdtMikm Amx, - Arnold J. 

Saail. 11900 Cicstwood, S., Braiidywiiia, 

Md. 20613 

AnociMtioH of Ckmoom Tmckm - Mhomti 
Bduimttor Ag$oeMm - Ma Whi^. 15^ 
S. St Chfiilaa. SpdatfkM, Ma 6S804; 
Dorothy Tttttar, Staff Mai b ar. 1201 |6th 
Su WaM^io^ 0£, 2003d 

AmiHestt AtaoeMm cf Bkmmimy, Hi^dtr 

cHkmAuofMom - AITrad V. FMdt.rrin* 
ci^ Valartt EducatloMl School. 4C(20 
Biadwood Dr.. Dayton. Ohio 4S227 

Nmkm^ Am>elmiom of Setottimy SdHiOi PfU^ 
cip^ ^ Do«Md N. Evaritt. 3dO( FMAtpohit 
Way. MarteMoat. Ohio 45405 

Anoclaikm for CMUhrw WUk UrnmUm Dim- 
hanks Laa W. I i iiihnar> Dapartiaiit of 
Physical EducathM. Athlatkt mi Rocraa* 
tioii. 350 E. Wida Track Dr^ Po«ttac. Mkh. 
41058 

Ohio Amoemkm for CWUnrn Wm Ltmtk i g 
Dmkmnet ' Wdm Dcrrkfc. 1607 Birch* 
wood Ave.. ChwiMMti. OWo 45224 

N^ikmd Auockmiom fat Kdttemiom of Ymm 
CmUrtn - M8too Aktn, Executive Di- 
rector. 1834 CoMactictit Ave.. N.W.. Waih- 
• ingtoa. DjC. 20009 

tmmuofMtc0ttomforUmt ik mm i C k m nH, 
UM. Oflkt of Uiumtim Bob Paft. 
Acth« Cpoidi«ator. Phy^cal Eduction a»d 
RecieutkMi for dM lliail ff iwii. 7th * D 
Stieeta, S.W.* Wa*h«hMi. 0iP. 20202 

Nm hm l C onTi i i cffimmi TmekmAmoeit^ 
ridn - Mm Fanis Vadam CWnMi of 
HeM CoMNMiae. Route 1. UidoB City. 
Teuu. 38M1 

Amtrkm Hotm Ktomomkn AtioeMtiom - Miai 
Ami a BardweM. c/o 525 Hariey Dr.. #5. 
roiuhihMi, Ohio 43202 

US. Hmoml Commm€9 for My CiMkooa 
Unmtlom, Im. - Betty MonHoMfy. 3414 
Telted Sk. ChKhMati. Ouio 45220 

Ati^mkm ^pmck md Kc^rtt^ Amm mt m - 
Atei B. Dmier. Bsecutivc Dlneior» 3006 
VeiBoB PU CtechMBtl. OWo 4S219 



Optomrioc Extension hxigt^nt - N. Get- 
man, 544 Richard Rd.. Wayne, Pa. 19087 

i4«aacMiion /o^ Sypenision smt Cynkruium 
Pepflnpment - Bin Cbtfc, Direct jr of Re- 
fcerch and* Devebpment. PoB County 
Board of Education, De* Moines. Iowa 
50309 • 



ladMdBil Phrticipunta ftom , 

HmMi. Phyttcal EdBcotion and Rccmtion 

(Note: • denotes State Liaison; ** denotes 
District AAHP^R Coordinator) 

Ghtty Akertf Physical Education Consul Unt, 
Alabama State DefMrtment of Education. 
Montiomery 36104 

C C Alkn, County Coordinator. Health and 
Physical Education, May Sands S*;hrols, 
1400 United St.. Key West, Fla. 33040 

•hWaei U Ahop, Ai^itant Profeaaor. Physical 
Education Dapartment. West Virginia Uni- 
venity, Morgantown 26506 

Arnold & AUmmin, Chairman. Diviiion of 
Health, Phyiical Education and Recreation, 
BiBh^ Mont. 59101 

Floyd Andmnn, Aiaittant Profeaaor, Depart- 
ment of TeacMH. University of Northern 
Iowa, Cedar FaBt 506 13 

Gmce A^dmon, Phyiical Education Teacher, 
CoBiie HIB ElMuantary School, 9000 
Fomt View Rd., Evanaton, IB. 60203 

Idmtom Amdmom, Physical Education Depart- 
ihent, Ua^malty of Cahfornia, SanU Bar- 
hata 93100 

Umes Amdrewt, Elamentary Physical Educa- 
tion, Nidcayuna PuMic Schoola. Nidsaywu. 
12309 

CluppfBe Amtt, Physical Education, Western 
Waahington Sute CoBeg*. BeBhtgham 
9B225 

Datdei Andtetm, Difector. MeB'a Physical Edu« 
cation. CaBfonda State CoB^g^. Loi« Reach 
90B01 

Hokm Aiifid9Bm, Physical Education Teacher, 
8iB3 Bast D St^ RichMnd, Mk*. 

Idary Mmm^^ Mhy, 1187 Post Rd., Scarv 
dala»RY. 10SB3 

MHId^ JL Bthm, Dapartment of Physical 
Fducatian for Woman, Central Missouri 
State Uidvwiity. Wanunihurg M093 

•M. Jmmm JhrfeB, San luan Unifled SchO^SI 
District, 3738 Wahmt Ave.. Cr wiichael. 
CaBf. 95608 

ilndhey Mtiykt, Piogram Conaukant. Physical 
Rducatton, Ontario DepurUuant of Educa- 
tion, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 

D»id £ JMIU. 341 OrvB^. Toledo, Ohio 
41612 

The* Bm$itf^ 4126 SR 600 R#l. Oihaon- . 
hMg^OMo 43431 
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Owfgki M, Bermr, 1912 Ridiewood Une, 
Pueblo. Colo. 81004 

•0Oif a BenykiM, fhyikil Education Depart- 
ment, Herdinf Cotteg^, Box 621, Sewcy. 
Ml. 72143 

Do0tm Bmimer, Phyiical Ediicetlon TeK^er, 

1406 W. Riwdk. I irrt^^ ifidi. 48910 
Dwitkt MWr« niM»l E^tiMi Deput. 

iMttt, WiicoMiB Sute U«i«mltr/OiMuMli 
#vt>' A Mn^ Wiib Gsrm. Heeltli and Pkyilad 

Educetfon DapartiMit, Kent Suu Uidm- 

iity, Kent, Ohio 44240 • 
John Btmey, Etemeatarr Hiyakal Education 

Teacher, c/o 615 Secoud St., ^Mitiac, Mich. 

48055 

4far>'^£ Mwi. 33 Lincoln Ave., Cortland, N,Y. 

Oelortt Bogtni. Women'v ftiyiical Education, 
Sute Univenity CoAge. Coctlaad, N.Y. 
13045 

^LouiM Bawen. 414 ftndiurtt Ave.. TegHpk 

Tmce.Pla.33617 
«fa>e M mm bm . 417 W. Main St., Mooiehead, 

ICy.40351 

A mk 99 m SwelMii, Sute Dimtor of Hiyiical 
Education, 23 1 1 C«deiiMe Dr^ Columbus, 
OWo43219 

Alk€ JhMMM, nyika E4m%tkm for 
WonM, UnMiriCy of Witcnihi, MadltoA 

- 53706 

irii^ mo^. rhyM Educatiou Dipart- 

meat, iMl iii ^ hii PiMc ScImuIb. 1801 

Maifcet 9U rWMilpMa^ Pk. 191 1 1 
AwMtf fwwii^ 6578 9uet Oik dfe^ I 

h«n.lliih. 48010 
Um9 Mm Bfomm, Oiiector of ElMuentafy 

HQfM Educatioii, 16 SehUa Ave., St. 

UuiB.llo.63119 
Mmwm i C Bmm, 120 WaM^on St^ East 

Om^, NJ.07017 
*RiHh S. 9mm, StaU Coordhutor. Nfcep- 

tuMiolor Pivii u i i ini u t, Valparaiso Ui^r- 

iity, ValpafaiM, Ind. 46383 
i^Mcif BhKt. PhyM Education, Box 238. 

MadiiQU ColiBi. HMMhwi, Va. 2ftOI 
Ml Jam mtmmt, liii»%au Sdml for the 

ilhid. 715 W. WVofT 8tH'Uii*« 4Bi06 « 
Blmtw Bu t kmm, nqrM EducathM ComuI- 

taut, K anaw h s County Sch oo ls , Chatleitoii. 

W.Va. 25300 
Emetf Bm mB Kk uk, I>ipartnient of rhyncal 

Education, Univenity of Geoigia, Athens 

30601 

Dmid mmdy. Jtoaaudala School, Rosaiidale 

Ave.. Schauectaiy. N.V. 12108 
JeH Bi^Biorf. PhyM Education Dapuftwint, 

Ceoyt uumCoBt fa ^O eniji l oii n , Ky. 
Rob0t BnUtfwoftkt Ronlcil ^Bdueuttnu 
paftamt, EaMou Asen fUtfi Jctoei. fiaaton. 
18042 



CMuer. fhyikal F4hi6itie>i DMtt- NMut^ TeuMie UniwMli 
.OberiinCoBaBa,Oherlhi.0yo 44074 19188 



' Robert Cttimm, Department of Phyucal-Educa* 
tion. Univenity of Kansas, Uwrencc 66044 

^^^"c^f^'Mr^ HealthMdrhyrical Education 
0«pertmeut, Indiana Unimsity of Penrwi- 
vmiui Indiana, Pi. 15701 

Aiftet L CMcfrAiry. Phys^pal Education De- 
partment, MarAall Utdvmity, HuntiMton, 
jy.V a. 25701 

Kemmtk it Churrft, Department of Phydcal 
EAicatkm, OJnivcrMty of Maryland. CoHcac 
Peik 20742 

HuthC. CMcy, Supervisor of ElamenUry 
Physical Education. Department of Educa- 
tion, Amiex 563, Oliver and Eden Sts., 
Balthuoie, Md. 

£imke a Cbr*. Elamentary Physical Educa- 
tioh Teacher, 330 Dunklifc Rd., Baltimore 
Md. 21212 

Amtie C|Men/. Departmunt of Physical Educa- 
tioh for Wonaeh. BnwHm Green Uidversity. 
»<w^ Omen, Ohio 43402 

Chigte Chmtgtr, 600 Foieman Dr.. Lafayette. 
La. 70561 

L Cpfffy. 69 Rmbkr Rd., Hutchinson, 
Kana. 67501 

^*2llf' ^ Tai^ood Dr., Madyon 

He%hti, Mich. 
Cgtk0lm «: CnsMMi. Physical Education De- 

partment. Doo8lus CoHeie, New Bnins. 

wtt, N J. 08903 
Beity /aamw CawUw. 3 14 Hickory Dr.. Cohnn- 

bus Junction, Iowa 52718 
•iSWm Qmmot, Adapied-Coftiective nydcal 

E8uc«tion, UnivwAy of Alahnma. Unh«r- 

iity IM86 

X Co9woy, Washii^ton Elamentary 
Pil* A Alia Sti., fiehridert, lu. 

61008 

Cdoptr. University of Southern Mimis- 
#fi^5ottthten Stition, Box 68, Hattlesbvrg 

ITey CorrofUfc. Physical Education Department. 

Mount St. Joaaph Cohitc. Mount St. 

Jos^, Ohio 45041 
Mwvmrt S. Camn. 104 Time Hal, University 

^ »><^hi^>?ltMhm8», N> 15213 
^*!fS; !f ^ "Vi" Education, Baker- 

Md eimentary School, Abetdeen, Md. 

21001 

•Dihm AC CWlA. 1939 St. Louis Dr., Hono- 

hrfu,HmvnM 96816 
^(fNitf M itatffl( Physical Thaiapiat, 403 Mid- 
«y Ave.. Rliurton, N J. 08077 

' e Omk, Center for Immvation in 
»tte8. Stale IMvenily of New York at 
port, imkport 14420 
D&H$, 240 8. SnHshury. #16. West 
l a f apu t la,lnd.47096 
Pkym H ^ Afgf, t »yital E ducation Depart* 
mem^ Temple Unh«niiy» PMedslplda. Pa. 
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Cmoiitte D^C^Uem, 3612 UveU Dr., Los 
Ai^lM, Calif. 90065 

Wimmm Dkkitnom PliymJ Education Instruc- 
tor, 3026 WattMght Dr., Indianapolis, Ind.- 
4626S 

Btkil Dock€rty, Woman's Hiytical Education 
Dapartinant, Wastarn IHAois Univanity, Ma- 
conb6l455 

*F>td ikmi t m, Diiactof, Suu DapartaMtit of 
E dii fat ioi^ AafMU, MalM 04330 ^ 

NtrtcjB DowMif, Pkyiical Education u^art- 
maot, Iowa Sute UnKanity. Amat 50010 

Hmy DfiUe, Pkyncal Education for Woman, 
Eastern Midiifan Univenity. Ypiilanti / 
4SI97 / 

Afom S, DnbeBit, Coflin SqhoQl, Barrows St., 
BfUMwick, llaina 04011 

Dorii Drm, n^riittl EAication Dapartment, 

^ UnivanHy of Daytbn, Dayton, OHio 45409 

it fWir D^iMnm, 2701 Ea»t Towan Dr., 
#503; CiKiMMti, OUo 45238 

JojK€ A DrteoM, riiyical Education Depart- 
maot, Vimiidlapp Hal, Ualvahity of Ctn- 
cteMti. CkKtaati. Oyo 45221 

Mmwt^t L JUrtBcqU, Dapaitmant of Hfealth and 
PkyM Edncation, V^J. and Sute Univer^ 
^ lity, MmMhts, Va. 24061 
. Aimigoid A. rJmfds, 104 Tieas HaU. Univcr- 
iity of Mtibiail^ PittsbuiBh. P». 1 52 1 3 

Ron e4wm^ Coofdlnatof of Pkyiical Educa- 
tion, WIndaot ioaid of Edbcatkm, 451 Park 
St^ W. WMmc. Ontario. Caaada 

Hmry SBmy, Supanrim of Elnnantary Physi- 
cal Education, Mui«ar Etemantary School, 
Sharon, flu 16147 , 

C^n^ emut, Phyikal^ Education Depart- 
ment. Kuiinady Eiementary School. 
Gnfloo^WlK. 53024 

Hmw09t man, DapartmMt of PhyiiGil Edu^ 
CfiiMi, Stniu IMamily of Naw Yoik at 
ifocfcpart, Irnkpoft 14420, 

Mm Bm$. DifHimint of PhyM Bdncatinw, 
WlePOMin Staia Uniamily, OMo* 54901 

•Wary ton Si^hmg, SmMi GymwhMS Wade 
infUMi Stain Uidaanily. Niman 99163 

B4m Sml^m* PhyM Edncation* 1 Riser 
Am. ilMiiiliiiUM, 11.61 701 

Hekm £mm, 285t WarttrMti Dr., Cincinnati, 
OMo 45211 

NWmi SjotiK Haalth and Phyncal Education 

D^partmant, Kentucky Sute Colaie. 

PmdKfoit 40601 
Mmwmtfitf i^siam, I1qfiica)f Education Depart- 

mant. Stale Univarrity Colepa at Brockport, 

BloMcpdfft 14420 
§m€9 W. Ftftmom, The Uai^ty Elementary. 

School. Noffthafn lihMis University, DeKaft 

60115 

DbMA. Pmar, Cooffdtaator of Phyiicid ^nca- 
tion, Bee ta n en Trainii^ Canlar. l)23Chrie- 
tophw Ava^ LaMh^ MtdL 40906 



Riehmd Flynn, Department of Physical Educa- 
tion. University of Nebtaika, Omaha 68132 

John F, Foky, Director of Physical Education, 
W^ Melvitte High School, Scuuket. N.Y. 
11733 

Gmei Fax, Physical Education Department, 

FMAb sute Uidvervty. Tallahassae 
fMwimvr Fox, Women's Physical Education 
/ Department, Unhmity of Iowa, Iowa City 
/ 52240 

/EUMmbeth Fhtdtmn, 240 W. HiUcrest Ave'., 
^ Deyton, Ohio 45405 
Fr0ftees Fhmtpfti, Middletown Township 

Board of Education, Middletown Township, 

NJ.0771S 

Jotie GmtU, Supervisor of Health and Physical 
Education, Em Baton R<Hii» Parish School 
Board, Baton iRoi^. La. t0821 

Coktt^, Gmrtmm, Department of Physical Edu- 
cation. Appalachian SUte University, 
loone NjC. 

Cku Gtorgtf^ 3677 Howard Unc, Wantafh, 
N.Y. 11793 

LMa Gkiitry, Michigan School for the BUnd, 
715 W. Wilow St., Lansing 48906 

PhylUt A, Gkm, 1219 Brighton Sq.. New 
Brighton, Minn. 55112 

*M(y Gober, 204 Janice Dr., Athens, Ga. 
30601 

Hkkmd N, God9eH, Physical Education Spe- 
daUtt. 2349 23rd Ave., S. St. Petersburg, 
Pk. 33712 

Feryl Cwha m , Consultant. Etemantary Phyncal 
Educatfon. Independence Public ScNools, 
Independence. Mo. 64050 

Joy Hmer, Betea CoB^, Box 867, Derea, Ky. 
40403- 

Lok$ £. Mafcemin, 1311 Morrison Su, M^li- 

•on^Wtec 53704 
DommyihMm, Woman's Phyrical Education, 

Eaeliffn Kentucky Univvtiity. Richmond, 

40475 

Jmm X Hmintmm. 24S6 Vil^ Dr.. S.E., 
GMd Rapidi, Wcfc. 49505 

HHm Hmtw^ Bleminimi Phyncal Education, 
1 196 PoMtHom Dr„ St. Uult4Bq5S 

Elm M lft* u< ^. nip irlBiiat of WkyiM 
Educallont Unhfunity of North CaraHna, 
CninHuiy 27412 

Mam J Mk v m * 707 laraay. A-9, BkMMih«- 
ion,BL6l70l 

JBt^H I m Hmkawin, 240 S. SaM^bury. #16. 
Wait Lgfomtla, End. 47906 

Jomme JH/^m, 21 San^ Bmbara, East St 
Louis, HL 62203 

G. M. H akmtK Physical C*ication Department, 
AMapu A. 4 M. Uniesnity. NotnMi 35762 

Sktky Am IMi, Bama CoBivs. Box 34t. 
Baiaa,ICy. 40403 

Rohm If eMnid. Supatsi ww of Physical Educa- 
tion mA RdciantinB, DMrtmant of Educa- 
tion. Ceh—bus, Ohio 4)215 
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Aioy%€ Ifohwn, 161 Moore's MUl Rd.. Hope- 
well, NJ. 08525 

Agna Hooiey, President. OAHfER, 612 Fair- 
Thcw Ave., Bowling Green, Ohhi 43402 

Htien M. Mwrff.- Bronxville Public School^ 
BronxvilKN.Y. 10708 

L Houuon, Auociate Professor, Physical 
EducAtflOn DefMrtmertt, Oberlin Coicae, 
Ob^,Oliao 44074 ^ 

Thoftrnt Howley, Elementary Physical EdHcaT 
tion. Niilcayun;^ Public Schools, Niskayuna 
N.Y. 12309 

B^nwd Hunt^rfofd, Division of Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation, SUte Educa- 
tion Pepartment, Albany, N.Y. 12224 

C Wilfrai Hunter, Physical Education Depart- 
ment, Whitman School. 1 03. Raymond Rd., 
West Hartford, Conn. 96 1 07 

f^amiJco ikeda, 600 Ivan Dr., Grove City. Pa. 
16127 

H4irf)U Jack. 973 SprinfthouM Rd., Meadow 

bro«)k. Pa. 19046 
\aUine Jackson, RI D #4. Box 222, Middle- 

boro» Mum. 02346 
Rohen Janut, 7868 Lakecrest Dr;, Grcenbelt 

Md. 20070 - 
Vmnet Jmrtttu Health Aid Phyacal EducaUon 
Department, Qld Dominion University, Nor- 
folk. Va. 23508 
Bmbm% E. Jetmm, Brophy Hall. Western Illinois - 

University, Macomb 61455 
Lou £, JotSwm. 3605 Gondar Ave., Um 

Beach, Calir.90B08 
Robbie Jokmim, Physical Education Depart- 
ment, Schmidlapp Hal, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Qitib 45221 
Jem99e Jokmtom, SuperNm. Women's Phyacal 
EAicatlon, AAlud CoBape, AAhMd, Ohio 
44B05 ^ 
Gwge K. Jam. Supeiviior of ElMnanuiy 
Education, P i wen tary Center, 902 Fano 
St, S, St. PetersbiHg. Fk. 3371 2 
Ibiby Mm, Cooiiiiiatpr ^ ElMMatary 
physical E^ncntiiM, F«iMo»Fhifinuit 
School Dirtifet, Pc^pMoa, Mo, (3135 
RimmB Mbr, CnNm fMit HHii ScIhmjI, 

Crown fMnl.lnC4i907 
Cmvi X K€9y, AaiMMt frarcMor, Phytel 
Education Dapnrtniiat, Sm Fmnado 
9nS Northii4ii. CiBT. 

Beny Kmit^ PhyM Edncntlon DepnrtMiat, 
laiMsii Siatt UnivMfty, Nonnal (IHl 

f L Kmtk, Co w innit y School Dirtrkt 
#9, GiMlle City, VL •3040* 



cal 

MlMMtOidU, 

19122 



Ii9l5 ToflfcaMod Dr., 
5^343 

UB»(to« Diffwt- 



Arleen Kirst, ^0 VaUty Ave. Apt. 8b. West 

wood, N.J. (i7675 
Steve KSesius, Asttslant Professor, Physical Edu- 
cation Department, ifnimsity oF- South 
y Florida, Tan^M 33620 

Jfmme C KmMt, 2348 Rice St., Stevens Point 

WiiK. 5448W 
E'ttene A Xmehotki, Physical EducattgnTRoie- 

man Labocalofy Scliool,' W^hi^* State 

Univeriity, Whitewaler 
B^rb€r€ Lmety, n^f^ Education for 

Women, SyracuSM^nivcnity, Syracuse, N Y 

13210 

Ktther UMfiwe, Physical E4iicaUon Depart- 

menf; CerUal Michifan University, Mount 

fleaiaiil, 48858 
Gw/ LeBfecK Physical Education Department/ 

WiKonsfii «State Unh^ty, River FalJ 

54022 * 
Hmry Lee, Elementary Physical Educatioi 

Teacher, 180 Columbus Rd., Bedford. OhM » 

44446 • 
Kmol K, Ue, Herron HaB, Miami University 

Oxford, Ohio 45056 
f>mtk ^LeCere, Physical Education, Teacherl 

Niskayuna, N.y! 

£: Letder, 10704 27th Ave,, s., Burhsville 

MlM. 55378 
^«»n Leipet, Physical Education Dmrtment 

University of Ca%uy, Ca^. CMdi 
Afary Lea Leiick, 405 N. Lhui, Iowa City,* Iowa 

52240 

*RoHmU .Leommd. Faiibuks North Star 
Scbooli, r.a Box 4250. PaMuki. Aluka 
9»70l. 

A,t*€y £. Lewit. Phyricai t4m*ti&m OMrt- 

mmu TcMMMee A- A T. Slate Uoivanity. 

NaAvHa. 37203 
A«<ft UHiaey, Dapaitawni of IMtk and rkyH- 

cal EAicalioa. Oklaliama State Uirivwriiy. 

Stawalw 74074 

'''^iiTrm" ««»-Coi«n. 

MtiM TiMlMr. On«fM fchool. •m 413. 
nnw^ii, MMk4««0t 

" M i O wifc i I5**tf E*ieatiMi DMMt- 
■gjt.^ii»«^ niaM. rgloa 

**T«i?Soif*^~" 

''"r.JIS* *~ ^ A^. Wl«.on. 

l i»wt uB l . M.Y.130W • ^ 
*~ MeffMiir. iMlnclrr, Wo«a.'< nmM 
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Hi/i WtAvA>i. K.inisrvvuu ( i. .-.il'M 

Sjjj|l>tir V . ( >ni.Mii ( jii.nj.i 
/ porn \fiK!nm\. I )c|>.i f t riu-n r ..i I'tiv M> ,il 

1 vlij* \u>n { niviiMlv .>f S,)rlli ( .iri»liii.j. 

< •;■ ■ ^! ' : M 1 : 

\f f Uhlt. I,,\v U.M.vl HiM r 111 

( .' 

H >'i>in i ni.'f'i. «,i.ili.M?i K»'.ul I k 

• ■ .'V s h . .. I ,iK ( iH,f» h. \ ... 

/>. -A^r N ^'.iM(;/, IM Sl.H.ns Mil' Kvi. 
Alll S..I. 

**Kjihi nut \. Muri't rufn StjT.- ( mUi^h . \^^.•^r 

( hcMi r. V.i 1^ rtti 
Mjrgurtt M, Mar'-. Suptrvisnr et I k'nicntjiv 

I'M > Mul I diK ai uMi. \v nimorih Si hv»»»ls. 
|>Kk>tMi \vi-.. Hin AviMi. Pilfsbur^h. 

Mil. :i:tM 

** Mf-^ia iitw Martin. I'hvMul I dui jtmn i)o 

IMrrfUi-r>r. ( i-nir.fl MKst>uri Suri- CiiUc^f. 

W irri-ii>biir^'li (>4<t^^ 
S'/u;.»M Mjifii \ McrntiMJl ( fV in n.iMuiii . runliii' 

I riiu-rMi> . Hi-si l..il.iv I'Ui-. I rid. 4?9( 17 
K-'^hfiu Muli/ntrtr I'IumuI I Jui jtmn . ( ).jkil.ili- 

I iKiuni.uv Stlm-.j, \ irv:inij ( >iuit. ( iruin 

ii.ni. Ohm 4.s:> I 

//. (>. Muxt ^ 4:s :ist Si., \.I .( cd.n R.ipids 

it.» , 5:4ii: 

^4'i*7/J^rJ .\ftajifr\ PhvMiji I iliiijth)ri Drpjri 
tiu'ul. VVi'Nic'rn KcniLwkv I nivi-rsitv. H»'wl 
(»rfi-ii. 4: I (II 
Wj/ 1 \tt tkli |Mi\ sK .il I diK ,ii i« tn I )i'pj r f nun \ 
UiMonvri) SiaK- Lnivtrsitv VShMt'Uj'ir 
M^o 

/>.>^/\ V/( 1,7 \ssts!.lll| PinlL-SN.if. PhvM-.H I J.i 
. illoll .illd Ki'tlLjtl ui I llivi-;s|lv I.I t|K 

l>"f\t\C W. Mltir n; I ti..iN ( criti rvilK 

**( , t tl W. Mifr^un IMu sk j| I Jik .itimi I >i-p.iT i 
itK-iu . (pL*' ^'I'.inody I nivi'rsi.v, S.tshviIU . 
1 1' nil. 

\furfha Miil/i'i »kj| I diuatW'n l)fp.»riiiii*iit 
l.jslirn kenuukv lniviTMl\. Ruhrn»>iiil 
4IM7S 

lhh*rt'\ \hi\firi,it Ph> .d I duijtmn t<'> 
VVonicn. Indijnj Stjic Iniversit). Km 

C*Jntlc Afushur, Worni-nN PhvMcjl I duc.iiMn. 

Stjic I nivi-rsity ( oUc-ge. ( nribnj. N Y. 
• 13045 

Hf'naU A. \rh*>fi. I)ircilor. Hi^li S hool Phv\i 

ul I uui jtion, Academy ol the Ncm C huri ki. 

iUyn Athvn. Pj. I9(M»*> 
inralJ M. Xisli-r S9:\ Heunj Pkwy. Hdslt-n 

Muh 4HH4() 
\ru( Sifhfr, Phvvuj] Iduutiun. Jt»hn K. 

|).mn<^ School. ( jshv>-Mill Rd.. Ncwjrk 
1971 1 



/ •*/iaini » I Utiu nl.irv Pli\ su jl I du» .« 

th.n. 7^ Ut»i.hi,.imh. HaMli ( ri-i"k. MiJi 
4 1 7 

Cuifunnr A'. \\trdhi*lm, Sijti- HvKird t^'t McaMli. 

M U. MiihiKjn. Indunjpv^lis. Ind. 4^:M^ 
/M/*ri', //, f;/>,r/r Sili.n.l o| HctUh. IMumuI 

I diiijiinri .md koinutum. Indiin.j St.iif 

I nivi iMfy . I i-iri- H.uiiv 4 7Hl»^ 
ifjriand <) (Juinn Jr., Hfrtnu-i lunii v I .ihnr.t 

Im!v. PcnnvvU.inia St.iU" I nivciMU I iiivir 

Nitv I'.iik IfiHn: 
Htlt\ Owtn McjMIi. P1i> muI Idui.ititMi .irul 

Roirwli«»n. Memphis Suic I'tuvorMtv. 

Memphis. lenn. 38f 1 I 
f rank A. Papi sy. Direct <)r. I herjpcuru Pro 

gums. I'mverMly ol New Mexuo. Albuquer- 
que K7MKi 

(>n>rf(t' VatruK. Recri-.iH »ii lhcrjpi>l. Adiii 
/one ( enter. iK-pjrtineni v)l Minl.d iK'jIth. 
("h. -Tipaigne, lU. j 

lh>ni:la\ h\ Paul, I92(i Hieruwoovl Ave . KjI.. 
n\j/»M). MiiJi. 49IMI) 

JtHinnr /■. PvftarJ. wm-i P.nk I luwr l)r 
M.trion. Ind 4^9>: 

Riihirt 1. /'r\ttt/f\i A>MNt.iru Diriv r^r ui Insfi 
lu!i' lor Si-nx^v M»)|>.' I )e\i-l' )pnii n t . ( ili 
torniJ Suu ( 'mIIi'wi-. I on^' Mciih. ( dit. 

Im;/<' f'tiiti (17 ' I'lr (»>ni, I niversUv .1 

Illinois. I rf\in.( ^ : SOI 

U. h>injt xi,r |07l.n | 1|., | a- 1 .iru 

Hou^llin li-x.is 77(M: 
Hiruhcfh M. Pran)H\ HDnuMi'v IMu muI I du- .i 

ru)ii. S.jii Jo-.' SuuM '<lli'^i-. I .Vn S. Scvi-nrh 

St.. S.in JoM . I jIiI. 'iS I I 4 
Shifli \ W. /V/.. |SS VVindso, I .,ni. Si-n* 

Hn^h!"ti Miiiri ^ S j ) J 
i iryinu f'rh i P|i>si».il I Jik.iIdii H'^^l ( oiil 

li' n Dr. ( iru inn.j t». ( )l)i<< 4^2*1 
VT/ri I ,>u I'uit,' ( .itli»rU)c St V^|lll.ull 

vilK S.> . 14::! 
litiiv kahx Rjvrnill Kd. Ih.ll.md. Ohi.' 

4 i*i:H 

*Offlif Rhnnt'tnus 1^ 1 1 S. ' 7ih S; < ,r.j .,1 

I orks. N.I). ^K:ni 
*Maida / . Rifiny 14 I r^.M I .iru. Mjdltv. Mj>- 

0M)3S 

*/cri. Hih v Ph> Midi dm dlion liepjrtnien' 
I niverMty ol North t jrolinj. ( ircensbur. • 
274 12 

SUIUrtHi Rintlo. Physical tducjtion Department. 

Andtrrson llaU. Northern llUnois U nivcrsity , 

DcKalb 6(n 15 
Judith f.. HwIl I'kmentjry Phyvujl 1 ducution, 

105 Adatn** •">«.. <»fe*nsboro. N.( .27401 
Marfarvt Hobh, Wom-n's Physical Education. 

State I'niversity t^l New York, olli-pi- jf 

( ortUnd.CortLind I 3045 
*i rstie A. Roberta. 4131 Pioriecr. 1 inctdr.. 

Nebr. 685(K) 
Helen A. Hohinum. I 1603 North Blvd.. lampj. 

Ma. 33M2 



t ihiiKaUn, |)irc*.t«ir. St, ( nk-lt.is Sih«Mil lur 
I v^cptiorul ( hlldrtn. Jcltcrsnn. Win 
5.VS49 

I uuiu Ktflo/f. Physital l.duLUtiDn. Hi^bnds 
l^Iivcrsity. I^s Vegas. N.M. «770l 

\faitn t. Mass, Physical 1 dutation t»ir VVDHK-n. 
ix-nis(,n I nivcrMty. (nanviilc. ()hu> 4M)2} 

< url Kuhi i 1 206 W. I lmvn)i»d. M.idiM>n Height n. 
Mith. 

*Hi>\n Hussi U. Dircctur dI PhysK jI Lducatioii. 
I nivcmty ot .Nc\* Mcmo». P.O. H<>\ 
Gallup 87301 

Marion Kusseli, Avsistant Prolcssor. Physical 
Education Department, NichoUs State Col- 
lege. Thifiodaux, La. 7030| 

ffcfty a. Ruylv, Supcrvistir »)t Elementary 
Physical Education. Eastern Illinois Labora- 
tory, Charleston 61920 

y'lrjnnui /.. Scht'el. Assistant Professtir ol 
Health, Physicaf Education and Recreation. 
CaUfornia State College, 800 N. ^t^e Col- 
lege Blvd., EuUerton 92^31 

iiary Scheldt. Physical Education Teac her. Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio 452 15 

Richard Schild, 13egartmcnt o! Physical Educ*;i' 
tion. University t>l Wisconsin-MiKvau^io. 
MUwaukee 5^3201 

*Jamc% Schocdler, 2207 Gicensionc Kd.. \Vil 
mington, Del. 19803 

Hay Anne Schraeder, Physical Education De- 
partment, Purdue University. West Lj- 
layette, Ind. 47907 

Diane Scobey, Elementary Physical Education 
Teacher. 1 orest Hillv Apt. J-22. New Castle. 
Del 49720 

Herbert f. Scogg, Coi>rdinator, Health. Physical 
Education and Recreation, Midland Public 
Schools. Midland. Mich. 48640 

Sandra t. Scott, 1 260 North>vest Blvd.. Colum- 
bus. Ohio 4321 2 

Patricia Shibinski, Physical Education Depart 
ment. College ol Mount St. Joseph. Mount 
St. Joseph. OIuo 45051 

Samuel Shoot, Elementary Physical Educai n. 
Nisitayuna Public Schools, Niskayuna, N V 
IZJ09 

Carol / Siciiiano, Department of Physical 
Education. University of Dayton, Dayton 
Ohio 45409 

Mary ySimeone^ }i^oxy^^\k SchooJ Pistrict, Nor 
wijk. Calil. 

Ruth Skinner. Associate Proftsior, J»hysical 

Education Department, Adelphr University 

(;irdenCity,N.Y. 11530 
Johanne Smith, Physical Education Depart 

men>, Bridgewater State CoUegc, Brid^je 

water, Mass. 02324 

Settle Smith, Newark State (\)Uegc. Union 
N.J. 07083 

* Paul Smith. S\, rchnc .School District. Seattk. 
Wash, y/itXS 



f ^ni Sm'th, Ph\sKal ldui.alhin C oordm.fi.M . 

CrccnhilK-l nrcNt Park S^IiodK, 7n Djinon 

Kd.. CWcvnNhilK. Ohiu 45218 
\ trna Smith, 49.11 Inadalc Ave.. \ os Ani.'ci».'s 

C jlil. 9t)043 
i Ira nor SnxJcr, 7 }h Hcachu.js l)f. MillorJ 

MkIi. 48042 
* \nn /.. Sprafcu. S9I2 S. Vjk. lioulder ( .'I.. 

803t)3 

Marjorn Spring, Physkjl ldui..ii l\|urt 

nient. Wisconsin Stjtc I nivcrM icvcmn 

Point 54481 
Rcmitha Spurlock, Supervisor ol Elementary 

Physical Education. P.O Box I 16. Institute 

W.Va. 25112 
tJha StraJJord, Physical Education U»r Men, 

University o! Wisconsin-Madison. Madison 

53706 

Joseph M. Stein. Supervisor. Element jry Phy .i ' 
cal Education. 155 N. Third St., Campbell 

Calif, 95008 
*Pc!( Stcinhehel, PhyMcal Education Teacher, 

809 SheWon Ave.. Aurora. lU. 605(K) 
Truman Stelloh, onsultant. Elementary Phy si 

ca' Education, WiUa-i Library, flattie Creek. 

Mich. 49016 
Diane Steuer, Concord Primary School, 84(M 

Montgomery KU., Cincinnati, ofuo 45236 
Madeline Stine, Elcmen afy Physic .1 tducatum 

505 Division St., Plainfield. 111. . 0544 
Marian Stoerker, l40(Vt| W. Colhtius St.. 

Macomb. Ill 61455 
Lenore Stolpe. 215 Albert St.. I.i)di \J 

07644 

*WiUiam Stone, 605 E. I rie Dr., Icmpc \tu 
85281 

*William Sunderland. ho\ 1 3 1 . (ilen R>Kk, N.J 
07452 

Robert T. Sweeney, Coordinator of Element a r\ 
JPhysical Education. Schtwl of Health Sn 

enc'e and Physical Education, Stale ( «i||ege. 

East Stroudsburg. Pa. i8301 
iMciUe M, Swift. Women's Physical Education. 

NUes-West Hjuh School, Oakton at Edens 

Expressway. SkoVie. lU. 60085 
Mary Q Taggart, Physical Education Depart- 
ment, Mankatg State College, Mankato. 

Minn. 5600 1 
:na G. Temptt, Wonfen\s Physical Education, 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling 

Green. Ohio 43402 
Margaret M. Thompson. Professor of Physical 

Education, University of Missouri<'olumbia. 

Columbia 65201 
Ward Tishler, Pfiysical Educai'on Department. 

University of Montevallo, Montevallo. Ala. 

35115 

*Shem!l Torrinx, 518 E. Omaha; Rapid City, 
S.D. 57701 

hlorencc Treloar. Physical Education Consul 
tant. N. 4th Ave.. E.. Newton. Iowa 

50208 
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\tur\ S. /Wiiihtmaftn. Nakur.i l)r.. 

1 jnipu, I U. 3.^61 H 
CantI ^an Hnrn. I kiiicnlary I'hysKai Iduu 

lion Icatliei. I ores! Mills, Apl. Now 

( aMic. Del. 19720 
Harhara Van Oast. I lciiientjr> Physiul I du* .i 

in>n. 5445 Icrncs. Dearborn, Muh. 48l2e> 
\hir\ Martin ycafi^uv. Department ot PhysKal 

I ducatioM. riorida Slate I i)ivcrsii> . I jil.t 

liasM- 

Htrnu f WaKX^tmr, Associate Professor. Pli>slial 

I du».ation Department. Ontrai Stale ( ol 

lege, tdniond. C>kla. 73034 
Innv Walters. Physieal f dueation Department. 

Westminster Dr.. Ni-\^ WQinington. Pa. 

I6I42 

Diani' Ward, Women's Physieal I ducatiorv 

Coker CoUeKC Hartsville. S.( . 
*/,(m Ward. 201 Greenaway Rd.. Bultalo. N Y. 

14226 

Ruhard Wchstvr. PhysieaJ I- dueation C onsul 
tjiit, ( otlmun Uuilding. RtKhestvr. Minn. 
55901 

\L Patrick Whitvhatt, Director ol IJeineniaTy 

Physical Lducation. I. astern Washington 

State C oUege. C heney 99004 
Judv Wtikirts. Amherst. Central Junior Higli 

School. 55 Kings Hwy.. Snyder. N Y. 14^26 
Harriet (i. Williams. Department t>l Physical 

Education. University ol Toledo. ri>ledi>, 

Ohio 43606 

Boh Wilseek. ( ahlornu State College, ( all 

n>rnia. Pa. 15419 
Kathrvn Witigct. 4 75 Northlield Rd,, Bfdiord, 

(>hii»44146 

hat Witte. PhyMcal I dueation Department . S.iti 
J»>se State ( ollejie, San Jose, ( alit. 95 I 14 

\ irxinu2 h, WiKhi. Xfnij ( enter Iot I diKath»nal 
Prog; mis. 578 j . Market St., Xenia. Ohio 
453K5 

Jeanne Wixnieoek. Oakland Rd., Weedspt-rt. 
N,Y. 13166 

*/-\i#w Wi)Oten, Physical I dueation Depait 
meni, Umvcrsiiy ut Orepon. tugene 97401 
Sara A. Yaplc, 629 Main St.. Berlin. Pa. I553i> 
M, Sadme limmcrmQn. Physical Lducation tor 
Women. Northern lUinoLs University, he 
Kaib60l 15 

Wilhelmirta /immvrman. Physical Education. 
229 BlankenbaJier Lane. Louisville. Ky , 
40207 

I.eeia Zion. ANSociate Prolessor. HeaJih and 

Physical Education. Humboldt State Col 

lege! Areata. Cal]t. 95S2I 
Manin Zuidema, Physical Ldueation l>epart 

ment. Calvin Cottege. Cirand Rapids. M^ h. 

49506 

IndividujJ PMkip^nts 
from Other Dbciplinrti 

Rhea Akemann, Co-Dircctor ot Learning Pr«>- 
grains; 80^iCVoS4«^a>, Marion. ln<l. 46962 



ejk.hcr Spck-Lilist O ^9 

Wendt»ver Dr., loledo. ()hio4 3f>iK> 
Marv Anthunv. Prinupal. Sharpshui^» lleiiun- 
lar> huildin^\ R R I . I ort Keco>ei\ Ohio 
45846 

\fartha A. Attehrrrx, Reading* Speualisi. 2'^2\ 

N\estern Mattoon. III. 6I93H 
tit tty'^arhee. School ( ounNelor, ^^7 M.i\\ih.»riu 

lliUe, LouiNVilfe. Kv, 4<i2(M 
hva Beasle\. PritHary leachei and I eartiiiik' 

Divbilities ( oordiiiatin, ^4 12 Vernon PL. 

MuMcie, Ind. 47304 
R$ith Bender, Lk:mentar> (onMiltani. 1231 

I argo Dr:. I erguson. Mo. 63 I 35 
Shu lev Hilheirner. Llementar> ( urriculum ( on- 

sultant. Learning Disahililies. 4260 Na/areth 

Pike. Bethlehem. Pa. I8(H7 
AoM Bin^. Optometrist. ^55(> VVarreriNVilU- ( en 

ter»Kd.. Shaker lleiglits. Ohio 44 1 22 
hrvd Blake, Special Services Director, (ireen 

hilfs-l t>re\t Park Schools, 1[) DaiDoii Ru-, 

CreenhilK Ohio 452 IK 
/ l*httip Bou r. Assistant Superintendeni, 

Crotehcd Mountain I oundation. ( •reenlicld. 

N.M. 03047 

Virginia Brewer, I ducatn»nal Therapist, Second 
& Greenup. Covington. Ky. 4101 I 

hugene t. Brown, Coordinator. Neur<»logKally 
Handicapped. Licking County IX'partmeni 
ot Lducdtion. 6(H» Mt. Vernt>n Rd., Nev\ark. 
Ohio 43055 

Ja/Ties Burkhardl. therapist. 3661 I rondure 

Ave., ( im innat'. Ohio 452 I I 
Alfred A. Burr, Physical Therapy ( onsullant. 

J. A. Preston Corporation. 71 I ilth Ave. 

Nevi York. N.Y. I0(M»3 
Richard A. Carpenter, ( oordinator <tl Speual 

ldueation. I3N0 I, Sixth St.. ( kviland, 

Ohio 441 14 

Martlvn Canhle. rieineniar> ,Siliool^ > ]tiMi,,r, 
Royerton School, RR^I, Mu». - Ind, 
47303 

Staxic S, Cawthorne. Physical I herapist. 6 I 36 

26th Ave.. N., St. Petersburg, I la. 33710 
Mildred C. Chapman, Supervi>or ot Instruction. 

Hamilton City Board ot ldueation. 317 Oak 

St..( hattanooga. Icnn 0403 
Howard Cclemar Project DirAtor. Fiile III. 

Webster Knit/i» Dr.. Wesi Waru-iek. R.L 

02893 

Tall Conine. Physical Therapist. Indian^ Daiver- 
sity. I KM) W. Michigan. inUianapolis 46208 

Mary /. CurnuPv. Testing. Specialist. Readinr. 
title I. Box 446. Huntington, W, Va. 2570/ 

Mary t, O'Arcy, I irst Giade leaeher. 1260 
( ampbcU Rd., Wai .igh. N.Y. 11 793 

Ruth Dillon. Princip;*!. Montgomery Lkmen 
tary School. 96<)9 Montgomery Rd.. Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 45242 

Carolyn Oistler, Res»»urce Room Teacher 110 
I denton Lane. IXenion. Md. 21629 
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How. lift I diTiluri litjw. jK-nion. Md. 
( hurli s l)ro^ r S|n\i.il I dtu :in»'n S 7 ( ,ro\i St.. 

lit in hikur. ( DMNijIijnl. I St.. MM. 

I NchT. f>S5P0 

( utl hard. KlcmcnUrv Icjthcr*^ Ltlucjlifin. 

2267. Btrcj ( oUcgc. Bcrcj. :;y.4(M03 
Man'mnrt hrunk. I l».-nK'nljr> 1 cjchcr, Mtwit 

kTMiiuT) I k-nit'DLirv Schoiil. 9fyl)9 Muni 

i:oiiuT> Kil.. ( iiuinnjti. Ohio 45242 
hi>ndlJ \, (,ri,ft( s. Wilder ( luld (iujdjncc 

( linii. (>7i> MjrshjII Ave. Si. I'jul Minn 

5510(1 ^ 
/^wf/r PnnijpjI. I inci)|n I Lmcntjr) 

Schn,>|. KiKhcskT. Minn. 55901 ' 
Jantt i n, /it nsitn. I cMminj: Uisjhilitics. Pcnn 

Hrouko. ^K, N. WjU>. Tj. 19454 
/o/r>/ //inrttn. Dirtvtur t)t I Icnic-ntary J ducj- 

tion. ioo ( .triipuN 1)1.. Pur! Wjshington. 

N.V. I I05(t 

Jrjnm lluKht'y IMivskjI HurjpiNt. lOOO/innu 

St., (;oldrn. ( .>li>. 
I JwdrJ f/unkttfmnlltr. Irjilurs ol ( hildrcn 

with ( ort-hrjl pjK\ . jnd l.vjrninj: Disj- 

hihiiCN 114 Highland Ave. I ttrt Miti hell. 

K>. 41017 ^ 

2Ki2 \W\ \irc i)'. Xthn^ton Heighrs. Ill 
60004 

iii'i^rfit Jiittistn Spi-cuXHj^iK jMun. Studt-nt 
I MhMj. K<H'in 207. wWrtilrVc, ()hii> 45384 
^tu^' Kaplan. Kindcr>!jrk-n C iirnculum ( (utriiU' 
. njhu. 1551 I hurlh St.. Krv WcM. I 1j. 

33mo 

hlizaherh Kinfi. KindiTpjrlcn Iciilur. 415 N. 

Man in. Muncic. Ind. 41 M\} 
J<^h*i h. Kmttt, Spctvh IhtrjpiM. 2 UK Kin- 

Si.. Suvcns Poinl. Uis.. 544KI 
hui^tHi i. Kratntr \ Icincnljiy PniKipji. J. 1 . 

Dulles SihoiW. 6479 lirid>!clo\i n Kd.. ' in 

tinnjO. ()hii> 452 I I 
XrUtif R, Kmgler, I irs! (.mJc lojihci. H17 

I Jirljru-. Ucstland. MkI;. 48145 
UiNftrc i ttgar I hcrjpcutic Rccrcjtii>n. 7 >un 

set .Miljhd ^ V. I 3045 

f<uh\ /). Ii r lit l.motiiinjlly l>i\ 

lurbc*d and ieainin^' DisjbUity Children. 

(iOU 3244. Sir l.dwardNviIlc. Kduiation 

Division. I dwardsvillc. III. 62025 
Jii.Ann Atafur, teacher Spenalist. 7 8. Rainbi> 

I anc. Toledn. Ohii> 43623 
\tary McKiia. Sdu>ol Psychologist. >939 

Stjibkr Am.. LduinviIK. Ky. 402(»7 
Xrhtu Mever, I k:mcnt.iT> Teach«'r. I i .n' in>^: 

I ) I >.« h i 1 1 i ic \ . M n n t g ornery I k-mcn ta r> ' 

SchiH>l. 971^9 Montgomery Rd.. Cincinnati. 

Ohio ^5242 
(amlvn fi. Mills leather. Priir»jr\ 1 .iucabi 

i Uss, C eda/ kn.>Us School. Kid>5oiJ ilc A*. • 

( cUar knolK. N.J. 07927 



Htttx Murray. Pri»^rjm Specialist. I jn^ua^c 

Arts. |>epartnK'nt ot I ducjtu»n. ( harlcslon 

W. Va. 23505 
HtfTghikJ Olsim, Prinapal. Jettersi>n SchvM»f. 

la( rossc. Wise. 54601 
*ffln 1. Feanc, Reading- ( onsiiltant. 3 3932 

I ounlain Blvd.. WeNtland. Muh. 4818^ 
Margaret Fvrm, Perccptual-Motor (\H>rdin.itt)r. 

3722 S. Wig^rcr. Ma-ion. Ind. 46952 
Hctfy hitrtam, (Xcupational Dcvclopmcni Spe- 
cialist. 1559 Shcrbrokc Rtl.. Maditm 

HetKht«. Mich. 
irnie HcynMs, Reading Pri»gram Supervisor. 

3028 Sherbroko Rd.. Louisville. Ky. 4U205 
Mamu Hos5, Pupil Pcrs. nnol Wmkw, Ho\ 269. 

Prince I redcnck. M 20678 
V. liorr-tf ScarJina, Occupational Ihcrapist. 

533 PurceU Ave., ( innati. Ohio 45205 
St4safi K Simmom kindergarten Icachcr. 

SpringtiekJ I knunury School. 695 I'pttin 

Ave., battle ( reck. Mich. 49015 
i/sfrr Marv Bcmiia dHnJrucyer, ( crtitu-d 

Psychologist. Comprciicnsive C are ( enter, 

2nd A. (.rcenup Sts.. Covington^ Ky. 4I0M 
Stsur Jeanvttv, S.S.J.. Principal. Morning: Star 

School, 725 Micklcr Dr.. Jacksonvilk. I la 

3221 1 

Switr Mary h'rands, FducationaJ Consultant. 

RedWiXKi School, 71 Orphanage Rd , I ort 

Mitchell, ky. 41017 
Pitnuhy //. Smith Nursery Scho<>l Teacher^ 

box 192, Rkhinond. Ky. 4(W75 
Hallu Stephens, kindergarten I cache. 1426 

kcuper BKd.. N.I .. Mavsillon. Ohu> 44646 
fan Stern. Director. IndividujI Student Avscsn 

ment\ enter. 810 N. 8th. Beatrice. Nehr. 

68310 

A/rj. William Stielsira, learning' Disabibtie • 
Teacher. 9(H S. Marie. Stevens Pomi Wise 
54481 

Joseph M. Sulhian. l>eparlnient of Kducation, 
Xavier UruverMiy. Cincinnati. Ohio 

J(>hn TriHji. School Psychologist Bethlehem 
Area Schools, ( hikJ Study Center. l3 3o 
( hurch St.. Bcthifhem, Pa. 18015 

(iail Turnau. Klementary Learning Disabilitie!^ 
Teacher. Montgomery Llemeniary Schinil. 
9609 Mv>nigonier> Rd.. Cincinnati. Ohu» 
4524i 

Mary B. Venu. Reading Teacher. Shoreland 

Elementary School. Suder Ave. at I jsi 

Harbor Dr.. Tokdo. Ohio 436 1 1 
Gerald While, Director of Llemenury Lduca- 

tion. Ponliac Public Schools. 350 Wide 

Track Dr.. t. Poniuc . Mich. 48058 
Mr\ Russell White, Teacher ot ( erebraJ Pjisy 

and Learning Disabilities. 7 1 Orphanage 

RX. I ort Milchcll. Ky. 41017 
YvGnhe Wilson, Learning Disabilities Teacher. 

5 755 Slate Rd.. Norlh SI.. MkH. 48049 
Routhelle W. Winemiller. Third Grade Teacher 

1 07 Oak St I rotwiK»d. Ohio 45426 
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Wfv Aiht'tr T WoitdrA >i^i\x\\\v l)irccii>r. Red- 
»ihk1 Sc-hoi»l, ^\ Orphanjj!!' Kd . | ofi 
Mitchell. Ky 410) 7 

/itfmW iVfiTj/;. Opi- nulriM <5 ShtUicId kd.. 
Sumniil. N J. U790I 

Committee PeiM>nnel 

.S//r CiH^Otnal^tr Rudi)lph Mtttimel. Super 

virt^r ol Health and PhyMial Fducalion. 

Cincinnali Public SchiM>lv 2M) I Ninth St . 

('incrnnaii. Oliui 452u2 
HefOurctMn Chairman Pat Shibinski. ChJir 

man. Ph y sacal fcducalii^n l>epartment, 

Mtmni St Ji>scph ( i>IJet:e, Mount St 

iikscph. Ohio 
( o^tr itnator Host j and Hosfesst s Mary VIWl 

verton. Dcpartmeni xA Physical tducalion. 

UniverMty of Cmtinnati. ( ini'innjd. Ohio 

4SJ2I 

Ri**^ . ArranKtmcnis ~ t iDfitrd I ranklin. Prin 
tipal. ( i»vi'idaJe KfcrmenUry Schm>l. SK^o 
Sidney Rd,, C incinnati, Ohio 45238 

AuJtQvisual Norman Schulic. Principal. Say- 
Icr Klcmenlary School, 67(H» Home f ity 
Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 4^20^ 

(*>mntercial txhibti\ Ihomas Murray. Printi- 
pai. DtiugJass I Icmcnlary Schiml. 2825 
Mms PI., rincinnati. Ohii> 4^^:(>/» 



HoipUaUty Mrs. Barbara Worn!. SuperviN4)r. 
Ill'ailh and Physical 1 ducalhJii. ( incinnad 
^*ublK St hiHils. J'^O I . Ninth St.. ( im innati, 
Ohio 45202 

Prih cvJtnfiS Marparet Robb, ^^omcn's Physi- 
cal Ldui Jdon l>cpJrtnK-nt, State I nivcrsit) 
i>t Nrvk Ni>rk. < .illc^c at ( i»rtland. Cortland 

/Jta Mart Jjck ( ap<>n. Supervisor ol Physical 
Fducaiion. AUmvUa Unilu-d Si hi>ol l)is 
Iricl. AUrncda.Calii. 94501 

f-tlm RtMm - Kari>l K. Lec, Department ui 
lleaJlh and Physical Lducalion ti>r Women, 
Hcrri>n Mall. Miami I'nivi-rsity. Oviord 
Ohio 45050 

Cnn/erencf Pueket - HUl Mjrqua.dt. Direcii>r 
ol Athletics, Phy«iC4l Lducaiion. Health and 
.Safety, |)ayti>n Public Schools, J),ivlon. 
Ohio 45402 % 

i'r/nfrrmrr Srrrrfarr ' l oui^c I. l>on\ De- 
partment i>l Physical 1 ducatii>n. P tiVn 
Public Schools. 350 Wide I rack Dr.. \ 
Pontiac. Mich. 48058 J 

Assistant Conference Secretary Jen Minron. 
( incinnati Public Schools. 23o I. Niith St., 
Cincinnati. Ohio 45202 

i tJeoiaping Chalmer Hixson, |>epa-(men( ot 
Physical F ducal ion. Ohio State I'nivcrsity. 
f 'i>lumbus 



XAHPER STAFF MEMBERS 



Marf(u ifanson. tklncniai> I dui jIh n ( omu! 

lani. AAflPFR. 120I IMh St., N.\\., Wash 

ingtc\fi, D.(\ 2lMi36 
Ross Merrick, ( onsultani tor Men's Athletics 

and Physical Education, AAllPhk, »2mi 

l^th Sr.. N.W.. Washinjjtt.il. D.(\ :»iMi^6 



Julian ^tetn. ( luisulUnl. Pti>gjains f«»f*thr 
Mamiicappjd, AAHPtR. 1201 I6ih Sk, 
Nf.W., Washinjeton, D.( . 2^H)36 



ADDENDUM 



(. HtnJ Call, Health and Physical Kducalion 
Departmtrnt, Hnghan» Yi>unp L'nivcrsily, 
Provo. i;iah 

Carol Spencer Physical l ducalion Dcparlment. 
Plymouth Stale ( oUe^e. Plymouth. N.H. 
03264 

Paul //. //.J^f^tK"ot>rdinali>r, Physical I ducation. 
Dm' r. Children's Physical Development. 
Prince t'iei»r^% CommunifV Ci>llepe. 
l>argo Rd.. Lar)!o. Md. 

Wanda Juhh. ('onsuflant, Health and ^hvsjcal 
9 l.ducatic>n. Slale Dt-partineni i>f hducati<»n, 
l^nsinK. Mich. 

Mrs. Paul Mahn, Physical Therapist. Mont- 
gomery Ctjunty Schools. Md. 

firuce Curtis Director of Phyiucal F^ucalion. 
Rit) C;i.n d ( oUegc. Rio Grand. Ohio i 



A/m Stewart, CUw>roorn leat lu-r. (iarTield 

Schi>ol, Cincinnati. Ohio 
Annit Orr, Classroom Teacher, C.artield School. 
C inciiutali. Ohio 
James Gum. Elementary Physical Fducalum 
Teacher. North Avondale Flementary 
Scho4>l, ( irKinnali. Ohio 
Tom Parker. Director ol Aqualu ' vKes. 

American Red ( ri>vs. Cincinnati, iji., 
Walter tning. Department ol Physical I duca 
tion. Ohi4> Stale University, (*i>lumbuN 
43210 

Mary Jo tilts <;arland St.. Covingli»n Ky 

41014 % 

Darwm Hancock Director ol Physical tduca 
lion. Fagle IliU Schix>l. Hardwick. Mass. 
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Patricia Stara, ^')2 Miudim KtdKc ( incinitJti. 
Ohio 

IoUj S*^Utcim, Hoover llt^nicniary School. 

KiHjheiftT, Minn. 
Ruhara humio, SUNY Hrockpori. f>(iK6 Hr»>ck 

pori*Sp<fnccrf ori Rd., R*^. 4. HnKkp(>ri. 

N.Y. 14420 
\orma h'ijolh. 1512 Illh Ave. N.I 

RiKhcMer Minn. 5590! 
Jhorrias t'lorc, MentaJ Retardation, Stale ot 

Rhode Island. Providenec 
Mary Grac*- Mem, Reading Supervi^tr, XavK' 

UniverMty . r incinnati. Ohio 
Jane Hannekvn Physical Education Consultant, 

Southern lUinotx Universit> i >KardwiMe 
Matf^aret Cooper, Assistant Suj visor, Hanfiil- 

ton ( ounty Primary Sch(x>l. rhattan<H>^a, 

Tenn, 

Ah in Smith, Physical Education, Burton I k- 
mentary School. (*iiic'innati. Ohio 

TeU Hucklehridf^e, Consultant. Physical Fdut j- 
tion, Sonnra City Schools, Santa Rosa, 
( alit. 

C'laudine Shirreii. Physical Education. Texas 

Women's University. Denton 
Harriet Yinghng. Easterr. Illinois University, 

(*harlcston 



Mr i\n Donaldson. Icjchcr .Sf^\uhst. 2IKm 

Meadov^ l>r.. C»cnoa. Ohio 
\afiU (iarrett, Sutl\)lk Mjio Sch »»ol. Box /H'^ 

MelviUe. N.Y, 
Tom Hall, SupcrviN^ir, 1 kmentary Physkjl I .1 

ucjfum. Santj Clara I nilltd Sthot^K. Sjiii.i 

( latj, ( jlii. 

Kathryn Kerwin, l earning i)i\abil Mcs Ie «chcr. 

667 Washington. Grosse pMinte Mv \\. 
Judy Wagner, Learnini; Uis-bilnie. lejchcr. 

1566 St, ( hartev Springfield, Mo. 
Ohvt White, Physical Education. Wis^orisi 

State University. Stevens Point, Wi»c 
Jim Zakel, Physical Education. Utica PuWk 

.Schools, Utica. Mich. 
Ruth OUtnn, Principal. Muntt!oniery Elcmcn 

tary Schi>ol. C incimuti, Ohio 

Jeanne Hughes, lOOU Zinnia St., (ioldcn, C olo 
80401 

bonnie MacCallum, Physical I ducation. 'Wj 
ham Road Elementary School, | alls Church 
Va, 

K^Ovtva Mewcomh, University ol Dayton, I),»y 
ton, Ohio 

Ahin Smitn, Burton Elementary School, Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio 
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